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I AM aware that a preface must be short, if its au- 
thor aspire to have it read. I shall therefore content 
myself with making a very few preliminary observa- 
^tions, which 1 wish to be considered as apologies. 

My fiist apology is, for having throughout my book 
made use of the words lying and lieSj instead of some 
gentler term, or st>me easy paraphrase, by which I 
might have avoided the risk of ottending the delicacy 
of iin> of my readers. 

Oiir great satir!>i speaks of a Dean who was a fa 
vourite at the e tun eh wlieie he otiiciated, because 

never menttoned liell to eais polite, — ” 

and 1 fear that to “ ears polite,” my coarseness, m 
uniformly calling lying and lie by their real names, 
may sometimes be otfensive. 

But, when writing a book against lying, I wasoblig- 
€*d to express iny meaning in the manner most conso- 
nant to the strict truth ; nor could I employ any 
words with such propriety as lhost‘ hallowed and sanc- 
tioned h r use, on such an occasion, by the practice ot 
inspired and holy men oT old. 

Moreover, I believe that those who accustom them- 
selves to c^ll lying and lie by a softening appellation, 
are in danger of weakening their aversion to the fault 
itself. 

My second apology is, for presuming to come for- 
ward, with such apparent boldness, as a didactic wri- 
ter, and a teacher of truths, which I ought to believe 
that every one knows already, and better than I do. 

I"* 
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But I beg permission to deprecate the charge of 
presumption and self-conceit, by declaring that I pre- 
tend not to lay liefore my readers any new know- 
ledge ; my only aim is to bring to their recollection 
kno\^dge which they already possess, but do not 
constantly recall and act upon. 

I am to them, and to my subject, what the picture 
cleaner is to the picture ; the restorer to observation 
of what is valuable, and not the artist who created it. 

In the next place, I wish to remind them that a 
weak hand is as able as a powerful one to hold a mir- 
ror, in which we may see any defects in our dress or 
person. 

In the last place, I venture to asstirt that there is not 
in my \vhole book a more common-place truth, than 
that kings are but men, and that monarchs, as well as 
their subjects, must surely die. 

Notwithstanding, Philip of Macedon was so con 
ficious of his liability to forget this an iiil truth, that he 
employed a monitor to follow him every day, repeal- 
ing in his ear, ‘‘ llemember thou art but a man.'’ 
And he who gave this salutary admonition neither 
possessed superiority oi wisdom, nor pretended to 
possess it. 

All, therefore, that I require of my reader.s is to do 
me justice to believe that, in the following work, my 
pretensions have been as humble, and as conhued, as 
those of the remembrancer of Philip of Macedon. 

• AMELIA OPIE. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

What constitutes lying ^ 

I answer, the inteniion to deceive. 

If this be 0 correct definition, there must be pas- 
sive as well as active lying; and those who withhold 
the truth, or do n<jt te*ll the wliole truth, with an in- 
tention to deceive, arc ^u)lt\ of lying, as well as 
those who tell a direct or positive falsehood. 

Lies are many, and various in their nature and 
in their tendency, and may be arranged under their 
diflercjnt names, thus : — 

Lies of Vanity. 

Lies of Flattery. 

Lies of Con\ enierice. 

Lies of Interest. 

Lies of Fen r. 

Lies ' >f firsta ate Malignity. 

Lies ^ f second-rate Malignity. 

Lies, lalsely called Lfes of Benevolence, 

Lies of real Benevolence. 

Lies of uiere Wanlonness, proceeding from a de- 
praved love of lying, or contempt tor truth. 

There are otiicvs probably; but I believe that 
thislis coaudr's all tho'^e which are of the mr>st im- 
portance ; unless, indeed, we may add to it — 
Practical l^ies*; (hnt is, L^es acted, not spoken. 
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I shall give an anecdote, or talc, in order to illus- 
trate each sort of lie in its turn, or nearly so, lies foi 
the sake of lying excepted ^ for 1 should find it very 
difficult so to illustrate this the most despicable spe- 
cies e4ifalsehood. 


CHAPTER n. 

ON THE ACTIVE AND PASSIVE LIES OF VAKITV\ 

I shall begin my observations by (h lining what 1 
mean by the Lie of Vaiiit}, both in its active ijiid 
passive nature; these h(‘S Inking nndohbtedly the 
mostcommonJ>t‘raust‘ vanil) i>oiy‘orth*wnost f>ou - 
erful springs oj'lKunun action, arri tMisually the be- 
•eettingsin of(‘vcry one. Snp.vs.' that, in uoitTto 
give myself conse.^iuna'c,! a le to as^nttiiat 1 was 
actually acquainted wilh c-rLun grt al and du4in- 
guished personages vv'nom I had \\w\v]\ met in fa- 
shionable society. Su[:posn a’so, I vi (tc to sa) that 
I was at such a plucc‘, and vacli j!i assembly, on 
such a night, witlumt ao 'mg, tl* it [ was Uktc, not 
as an invited gu(‘'^t, but only l< 'can-e a bencht con- 
cert was held at these j)kn‘e-. f »r \v!:.c!i 1 had tick- 
ets. — These would boi’i be Ipe,-. of vanity ; but the 
one would bo an actron the a lie. 

In the first I sliould nwrt a lijocl falsehood, in 
the other I should vvitiih<»!J part of the truth ; but 
both would be lies, because , in Ix .lh, inv intention 
was to deceive.* 

But though vve arc frciiuciitly i(‘inj)te(l to be guil- 


* This passive Uc i? a very fniquniit ojie in cerlam circloe in 
London ; as many ladies and g-oiitJernen tlir n; purchase tick- 
etB for benefit concerts held at ^reat houses, in order that they 
may be able to say, “ I wa« at Lady such a one's on such a 
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ty of the active lies of vanity, our temptations to its 
passive lies are more frequent still ; nor can the sin- 
cere lovers of truth be too much on their guard 
against this constantly recurring danger. The fol- 
lowing instances will explain what I mean fJF this 
observation. 

If I assert that my motive for a particular action 
was virtuous, when I know that it was worldly and 
selfish, I am guilty of an active^ or direct lie. But I 
am equally guilty of falsehood, if while 1 hear my 
actions or fprb(wanees praised, and imputed to de- 
cidedly worthy motives, when 1 am conscious that 
they sprung from unworthy or unimportant ones, I 
listen with sikmt complacency, and do not positive^ 
ly disclaim my right to commendati»)n; only, in the 
one case I he directly^ in the other indirectly : the lie 
is active in the one, and passive in the otlier. And 
are we not all of us conscious of having sometimes 
accepted incense to our vanity, which we knew that 
we did not d(!S(3rvo ^ 

Men have been know n to boast of attention, and 
even of avow als of serious love from women, and 
women from men, which, in point oi fact, they never 
received, and Ibfercin have been guilty of positive 
falsehood ; but they who, without any contr^iction 
on their own part, allow their friends and flatterers 
to insinuate tbi t they have been, or are, objects of 
love and admiration to those who never professed 
either, arc as much guilty of deception as the utter- 
ers of the ahovcMnentioned assertion. Still, it is 
certain, that many, wiio would shrink witli moral 
disgust from committing the latter species of false- 
hood, are apt to remain silent, when their vanity is 
gratified, without any overt act of deceit on their 
p^rt, and are contented to let the fiattering bdief 
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remain unconlradicUul. Yet the turpitudo is, in my 
opinion, at least, nc'jirly ecjual, if my delinition of ly- 
ingbe correct ; nanH‘ly, the mtvniion to deceive. 

This disingenuous passiveiiess, this deceitful • si- 
lenceTlSelongs to that extensivi^ and common species 
offalsehood, withholding the tmth. 

But this tolerated sin, denominated white lyings is 
a sin which 1 believe that some f)ersons commit, not 
only without being conscious tlial it is a sin, but, fre- 
quently, with a beliel'lliat, to do it readily, and with- 
out confusion, is often a iiu rit, and always a proof 
oi ability. Still more frequently, they do it uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, from the forc(' oi habit ; and, like 
Monsieur .lourda in, ‘‘the Bdnrg(‘ois gcntle-iiornme,” 
who found out tliat lu? had talked prose all his life 
without knowing it, these })ersons utter lie upon lie, 
without knowing that what tlu y utter deserves to be 
considered as falsehood. 

I am myself com ineed, that a passive lie is equal- 
ly as irreconcilabk* to moral ])rin*^ if)les as an active 
one; but I am well aware that most persons are of 
a different opinion. Yet, I would say to those wdio 
thus differ from me, if j ou allow' yourselves to \io- 
late truth — tliat is, to deceive^ for any purpose what- 
ever — who can sa} where this sort of self-indulgence 
will submit to be bounded I fan you be suit* that 
you will not, when strongly tenq»ted, nttei wliat is 
equally false, in <>rder to hem^fit \ ourself, at the ex- 
pense of a fellow -creatur '- 1 

A.11 mortals are, at times, accessil>le to tempta- 
tions; but when w e are not exposed to it, w e dw'ell 
with complacency on our means of resisting it, on 
our principles, and our tried and experienced self- 
denial : but, as the life-boat, and the safety-gun, 
which succeeded in all that they were made to do 
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while the sea was calm, and the winds still, have 
been known to fail when the vessel was tost on a 
tempestuous ocean ; so those who may successfully 
oppose principle to temptation when the tempest of 
thef passions is not awakened within their bi^oms, 
may sometina s be overwhelnuid by its power when 
it mo(;ts t!icm in all its awlul energj^ and unexpect- 
ed violence. 

But in every warfare against human corruption, 
habitual resistance to little temptations is, next to 
prayer, the most ( flii acious aid. H(' who is to be 
trained for-public exhibitions ol‘ teats of strength, is 
made to carry small \\eii»lifsat lirst, which are daily 
increased in lean iiK ss, till, at last, h(‘ is almost uncon- 
sciously able to bear, with c'ase, the <rreatest weight 
possible to be bonu' by man. In like manner, those 
xvho resist tin* temptation t'» t(^ll what arc ap- 
parently lri\ m 1 and innocent lies, will be better able 
to withstand allurements to <(‘rious and important 
deviations iiom truth, and Im' more fortified in the 
hour o(‘ moK* sev(T(* tempiiiiioii against every spe- 
cies of d(T(*lirtioii from mlt giily. 

The acti\< lies or\anity are so minieroiis,but,at 
the saiiK^ (im are so like each other, that it were 
useless, asw( II as endless, to attempt to enumerate 
them. I hha!! tlu ridorc mention one of them only, 
licforo 1 j)roc(H‘d to my tale on the active lie of 
vANiTv. 'iiid lJ*at is llie most common of all, namc- 
1}', the \ io’:’tion of truth w hich persons indulge in 
relative teiheir age; an eiror so generally commit- 
ted, especidly by the unmarned of both sexes, that 
few persons can expert to be believed when declar- 
ing their ago at an a<lvanccd period of life. So com- 
mon, and tlK'-efoie so little disreputable, is this spe- 
cies of lie considoied to be, diat a sensible frienaof 
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mine s^d to me the other day, when I asked him 
the age of tJie lady whom he was going to marry 
** She tells me she is five*and-twenty ; I therefor© 
conclude that she is five-and-thirty.” This was un- 
doubtedly spoken in joke ; still it was an evidence'of 
the toleration generally granted on this point. 

But though it is possible that my friend believed 
the lady to l>e a year or two older than sJie owned 
herself to be, and thought a deviation from truth oji 
this subject was of no consequence, I am very sure 
that he would not have ventured to marry a woman 
whom he suspected of lying on any othei- occasion. 
This however is a lie which docs not expose theut- 
terer to severe animadversion, and for this reason 
probably, that all mankind arc so averse to be 
thought old, that the wish to be considered young- 
er than the truth warrants meet with complacent 
sympathy and indulgence, even when years are no- 
toriously annihilated at the impulse of vanity. 

I give the following story in illustration of the 

ACTIVE LIE OP VANITY. 


THE STAGE COACH. 

Amongst those whom great successes in trade 
bad raised to considerable opulence in their native 
city, was a fainily by the nqme of Burford ; and the 
eldest brother, when he was the only surviving part- 
ner of name . the firm, was not only able to 
indulge himself in tlie luxuries of a carriage, country- 
house, garden, hot-ho'ises, and all the privileges 
which wealth bestows, but could also lay by money 
cnot^h to provide amply for his cliildren. 

His only daughter had been adopted, when very 
voung, bv her paternal grandmother, whose fortune 
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was employed in her son's trade, and who could 
well afford to take on herself all the expenses of 
Annabel's education. But it was with painful reliic* 
tanee that Annabel's excellent mother conseii^ to 
resign her child to another's care ; nor could sne be 
prevailed upon to do so, till Burlbrd, who believed 
that his widowed parent would sink under the loss 
of her husband, unless Annabel was permitted to 
reside with her, commanded her to yield her mater* 
rial rights in pity to this beloved sufferer. She could 
therefore presume to refuse no longer; — but she 
yielded with a mental conflict only too prophetic of 
the mischief to which she exposed her child's mind 
and character, by this enforced surrender of a mo- 
ther's duties. 

The grandmother was a thoughtless woman of 
this world — the mother, a pious, reflecting being, 
continually preparing herself for the world to come. 
With the latter, Annabel would have acquired prin- 
ciples — with the former, she could only learn accom- 
plishments ; and tliat weakly fudging person encou- 
raged her in habits of mind and character which 
would have filled both her father and mother with 
pain and apprehension. 

Vanity was her ruling pa^ion ; and this her grand- 
mother fostered by every means in her power. She 
gave her elegant dresses^and had her taught showy 
accomplishments. She delighted lo hear her speak 
of herself, and boast of the compliments paid her 
on her beauty and her talents. She was even weak ; 
enough to admire the skilfid falsehood with whii^ 
she embellished every tiding wliich she narrated: 
but this vicious propensity the old lady considered 
only as a proof of a lively fancy ; and she congratu- 
lated herself on the consciousness how much more 
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agreeable her fluent and inventive Annabel was, 
than the mat Ur-of ’fact jj^irls with whom she associ- 
ated, But while Annabel and her grandmother were 
on J^isit at Burford’s country-house, and while the 
parents were beholding with sorrow the conceit and 
flippancy of their only daughter, ttu^y were plunged 
at once into comparative poverty, by the ruin of 
some of Burford’s corres|)ondents abroad, and by 
the fraudulent conduct of a friend in w^horn he had 
trusted. In a few short weeks, thert^lbre, the ruined 
grandmother and Ikt adopted child, together with 
the parents and their boys, v\ere fi»rc(‘d to seek an 
asylum in the heart of Wales, anti h\( on the slen- 
der maniage settlement ot‘ Burford's amiable wife. 
For her every one felt, as it was thought that she 
had always discourage<l that expenshe style of liv- 
ing which had exposed her husband to envy, and its 
concomitant detractions, amongst those whose in- 
crease in w’calth had not kept pace with his own. 
He had also carried his ambition so far, that he had 
even aspired to represent liis native city in parlia- 
ment ; and, as he w^as a violent politician, some of 
the opposite party not only rt‘joiced in his dow nfall, 
but were ready to believe and to propagate that he 
had made a fraudulent bankruptcy in concert with 
his friend wUo had ab^condul, and that he had se- 
cured or conveyed away from his creditors money 
to a considerable amount. But the tale of calumny, 
which has no foundatit)ii iu truth, cai^/iot long re- 
tain its power to injure ; and, in process of time, the 
feelings of the creditors in general w^ere so com- 
pletely changed towards Burfonl, that some of them 
who had been most decided against signing his cer- 
tificate, were at length brought to c<ji]fess that it 
WHS H matter for 'lii^aefore, when a 



distinguished friend of his father's, who had been 
strongly prejudiced against him at first, repented of 
his unjust credulity, and, in order to make him 
amtMids, offered him a share in his own business, all 
the creditors, except two of the principal one*, be- 
came willing to sign the certificate. Perhaps there 
is nothing so difficult to rcmov(‘ from some minds as 
suspicions r>f a rlerogalory nature*; and the creditors 
iirqiiestion were, cdmous, worldly men, who piqued 
themselves on their shrt vvdness, could not brook the 
idea of btMiig ov err ached, mid were, fH^rhaps, not 
sorry that he whose prosperity had excited their jeal- 
ousy, should now be humbled before them as a de- 


pendant and a suppliant. However, even they began 
to be tired at length of liolding out against the opi- 
nion of so many; and Burford had the comfort of 
being inforriK'd, aftf^r he had been some months in 
Wales, that matters were in train to enable him to 


get into business again, with restored credit and re- 
newed prosjX'cts. 

“ Tlicn, who knows, Anna,” said he to his wife, 
“ but that in a few years 1 shall be able, by industry 
and economy, to pav all that I owe, both principal 
and intcTest ^ for, till 1 have done so, I shall not be 
really happ} : and linn poverty will be robbed of its 
sting.” — Nof only so,"” she replied, ‘‘ we could ne- 
ver have; giv<'n our childr^n a better inheritance than 
this proof ol their fath(‘r’s strict integrity ; and, surely 
my dear hit^iibiind, a blessing wall attend.thy labours 
and intentiotis.” — I humbly trust that it will.”— 
“ Yes,” sh<; continued, oor change of fortune has 
humbled our pride of he.art, and the cry of our con- 
trition and hurnilitv lias not ascended in vain.” — 


Our pride of heart !” replied Burford, tenderly em- 
bracing her ; ‘‘ it was /, I alone, who deserved chas- 
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tisement, and I cannot bear to hear thee blame ttijr- 
sdf; but it is like thee, Anna, — ^thou art ever kind 
ever onerous ; however, as I like to be obliged tc 
thee, I am contented that thou shouldst talk of. 
pride* and our chastisement/' While these hopes 
were uppermost in the minds of this amiable couple, 
and were cheering tlie weak mind of Burford's mo 
ther, which, as it had been foolishly elated by pros 
perity, was now as improperly depressed by adver- 
sity, Annabel had been passing several months at 
the house of a school-fellow some milfis from her 
fathei 's dwelling. The vain girl had felt the deeji- 
esl mortification at this blight to her worldly pros- 
pects, and bitterly lamented being no longer able to 
talk of her grand-mother's villa and carriages, and 
her father's hot-houses and grounds ; nor could she 
help repining at the loss of those indulgences to 
which she had been accustomed. She was there* 
fore delighted to It^ave home on a visit, and very 
sorry when unexpected circumstances in her friend’s 
family obliged her to return sooner than she intend- 
ed. She was comf)clled also to return by herself 
in a public coach, — a great mortification to her still 
existing pride ; but she had now no pretensions to 
travel otherwise, and found it necessary to submit to 
circumstances. In the coach were one young man 
and two elderly ones ; anddier companions seemed 
so willing to pay her attention, and make her jour- 
ney pleasant to her, that Annabel, who, always be* 
lieved herself an object of admiration, was soon con* 
vinced that she had made a conquest of the youth, 
and that the others thought her a veiy sweet crea- 
ture. She, therefore, gave way to all her loquacious 
vivacity ; hummed tones m order to show that 
rite could sing: she took out her pencil and sketch* 
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ed wherever they Rtoppcd to change horses, and 
talked of her own bouMr, lier own maid, and all 
the jiast glori<‘s o<’ her state, as if they still existed. 
In short, she tricid to irnpniss h(ir companions with a 
high idea of lier conseqtience, and as if unusual and 
unexpected circuinstafices had led her to travel m- 
fog., whili- she put iii f )rce all her attractions against 
their poor condemned hearts. What an odious thing 
is a coqnc'tlf' of sixteen * and such was Annabel Bur- 
ford. Certain it is, that slic became an object of 
great atl ;ntion to the gentlemen with her, but of ad- 
miration prObalily to the young man alone, who, in 
heryoutlitnl beauty, might possibly overlook her obvi- 
ous defects. During the j<»urney, one of the elderly 
gentlemen <>[)(nied a basket v^llicll stood near him, 
containing sonu' fiiKj hotdiouse grapes and flowers. 

There, young lady.’" said he to her, ^^did you ever 
sec such fruit as this l)eforer’ Oh dear, yes, in my 
papa's graprrv.” "‘Indeed! Init did you ever see 
such tine flowers ?” “Oh dear, yes, in papa’s suc- 
cession-hou-'i's. There is nolliing, I assure you, of 
that sort,” she added, drawing up her head with a 
look of iiK^fl'ahh* concfMt, “ that I am not accustomed 
to — con(l(^'T’(‘nding, liowe^tT, at the same time, to 
cat some of tiu' grapes and jjee(q)t some of the flow- 
ers. 

It w as natn/id that hei companions shogld now be 
very d(‘sirous of lindingoul w iiat princess in disguise 
w’^as deigning to navt l in a manner so unworthy of 
her; and vvIkmi ihoy stopped within a few miles of 
^her home, one of the g(‘ntl(anen, having discovered 
that she was known to a passenger on the top of tlie 
coach, who w as aiioiit to leave it, got out and pri- 
vately asked him w ho she w as. “ Burford ! Bur- 
ford!” cried he, wdien he heard the answ'cr: “what! 
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the daughter of Burford the bankrupt?’’ — ‘‘ Yes, tlie 
same.” — With a frowning brow he re-entered the 
coach, and, when seated, whispered ihe old gentle- 
man next him ; and both of them, having exchanged 
glances of sarcastic and indignant meaning, looted 
at Annabel with great significance. Nor was it long 
before she observed a marked change in their man- 
ner towards licr. They answered lior witli abrupt- 
ness, and even with reluctance ; till, at length, tlie one 
who had interrogated her acquaintance on the coach 
said, in a sarcastic lone, ‘‘I conclude that you were 
speaking just now% young lady, of the fine things 
which were once yours. You have no graperies and 
succession-houses mw^ 1 take it.” — “ Dear me! why 
not, sir?” replied the conscious girl, in a trembling 
voice. — Why not ? Why, excuse iny freedom, but 
are you not the daughter of Mr. Burford the bank- 
rupt?” Never was child more tempted to deny her 
parentage than Annabel was ; but, though with great 
reluctance, she faltered out, ^‘Yes ; ajid to be sure 
my father w^as once unfortunate ; but” — licre she 
looked at her young and opposite neighbour ; and, 
seeing that his look of admiring respect was ex- 
changed for one of ill-sup[)ressed laughter, she felt 
irresistibly urged to add, But we, are very well off 
now, I assure you ^ and our present residence is so 



‘‘ Indeed !” returned the old man, with a signifi- 
cant nod to his friend; well, then, let your papa 
take care he does not make his house too hot to 
hold him, and that another house be not added to 
his list of residences.” Here he laughed heartily 
at his own wit, and was echoed by his companion* 
But, pray, how long has he been thus again fa- 
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voured by fortune?” — “Oli dear! 1 cannot say; 
but, for some time ; and I assure you our style of 
living is — very complete.” — “I do not doubt it; for 
children and fools sp(3ak truth, says tlie i)foverb ; and 
sometimes,” added he in a low voice, ‘‘ the child 
and the fool are the same f)erson.” — '^So, so,” he 
muttered aside to tht' other traveller ; “ gardens ! 
hot-house ! carrifjge ! swindling, specious rascal !” 
But Annabel luTird only the; first part of the sen- 
tence : and being ([uit<i satisfied that she had reco- 
vered all her consequence in the eyes of her young 
beau by two or three rvhitc as she termed them, 
(flights of fancy, in whuJi she was apt to indulge,) 
she resuniedTier attack on his larart, and continued 
to converse, in h('r most seducing manner, till the 
coach stopped, according to her ticsirc', at a cottage 
by the road-side, where, as slu,‘ said, her father’s 
g;room was tom(‘et her, and take her ]:)ortmanteau. 
The truth was, that she did not choose to be set 
down at Ikt own humble home, which was at the 
further end of the village, because it would not only 
tell the tali' of her fallen fortuni^s, but would prove 
the falsehood of what she had been assiirting. When 
the coach s]oppi‘d,she exclaimed, with well acted 
surprise, ‘‘ Dijar im* ! how strange that the servant 
is not w-aiting lor me ! But, it does not signify ; 1 can 
stop here till he comes.” She then left the coach, 
scfircely ii'rvf ti^d by her elderly companions, but fol- 
lowed, as she fancied, by looks of love from the 
youth, who handed her out, and expressed liis great 
^ regret at parting with her. 

The parents, meanwhile, were eagerly expecting 
her return ; for though the obvious defects in her 
character gave them excessive pain, and they were 
resolved to leave no measures untried in order to 
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eradicate them, they had missed her amusing viva- 
city ; and even tlieir low and confined dwelling was 
rendered cheerful, when, with her sweet and bril- 
liant tones, she went carolling about the house. Be- 
sides, she was coming, for the first time, alone and 
unexpected ; and, as the coach w^as later than usual, 
the anxious tenderness of the parental heart was 
worked up to a high pitch of feeling, and they were 
even beginning to share the fantastic fears of the 
impatient grandmother, when they saw the coach 
stop at a distant turn of the road, and. soon after 
beheld Annabel coming tow^ards them’; who was 
fondly clasped to those affectionate bosoms, for 
which her unprincipled falsehoods, born of the most 
contemptible vanity, had prepan ‘d fresh trials and 
fresh injuries : for her elderly coinf)anions were her 
father’s principal and relentless creditors, w ho nad 
been down to Wynstaye on business, and w ere re- 
turning thence to London; intending wiien they ar- 
rived there to assure Sir James Alberry, — that friend 
of Burford’s father, who resided in London, and 
wished to take him into |>artnership, — that they 
were no longer averse to sign his certificate ; being 
at length convinced hi; was a calumniated rnajj. 
But now all their suspicions w^ere renewed and con- 
firmed ; since it w^as easier for tliem to believe that 
Burford was still the villain which they always 
thought him , ttian that so young a girl should have told 
so many falsehoods at the mere impulse of vanity. 
They therefore Ix^carne more inveterate against her 
poor father than ever; and, though their first visit to 
the metropolis was to the gentleman in question, it 
was now impelled by a wish to injure, not to serve, 
him. How differently would they have felt, had the 
vain and false Annabel allowed the coach to set her 
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down at her father's lowly door! and had they be- 
held the interior arrangement of his house and fa- 
mily 1 Had they seen neatness and order giving at- 
traction to cheap and ordinary furniture ; had they 
beheld the simple meal spread out to welcome the 
wanderer home, and the Bible and Prayer-book 
ready for the evening service, which was deferred 
till it could be shared again with her whose return 
would add fervour to the devotion of that worship- 
ping family, and would call forth additional expres- 
sions of thanksgiving ! 

The dwelling of Burford was that of aman im- 
proved by trials past ; — of one who looked forward 
with thankfulness and hope to tlie renewed posses- 
sion of a competence, in the belief that he should 
now be able to make a wiser ahd holier use of it 
than he had done before. His wife had needed no 
such lesson ; though, in the humility of her heart, she 
thought otherwise ; and she had helped her husband 
to impress on the yielding minds of her boys, who 
(happier than their sister) had never left her, that a 
season of worldly humiliation is more safe and bles- 
sed than one of worldly prosperity — awhile their 
Welch cottage and wild mountain garden had been 
converted, by her resources and her example, into a 
scene of such rural industry and innocent amuse- 
ment, that they could no longer regret the splendid 
house and grounds which they had been obhged to 
resign. Tt^ grandmother, indeed, had never ceased 
to mourn and to murmur ; and, to her, the hope of 
^ seeing a return of brighter days, by means of a neir 
partnership, was beyond measure deli^tfiil. But 
she was doomed to be disappointed, through those 
errors in the child of her adoption which she had at 
least encouraged, if she had not occasioned. 
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It was w^ith even clamorous delight, that Aimab(*l, 
after this absence of a few inonllis, was welcomed 
by her brothers : the pan'uls’ welcome was of a 
quieter, deeper uatun^; while llie andinother's 
first solicitude v> as to n<certain how she looked ; and 
having convinced hersf‘lf lhatslie was returned hand- 
somer than ever, hei joy was as loud as that of the 
boys. — Do coiiK' hitli(*i,lje!l,'' said ontjof lierl)ro- 
thers — “ we have so much to siiow you ! 'J'he < )ld eat 
has such nice kittens!" — ‘"Yes; and in} lalbits ha\e 
all young ones!” cried anolluT. — And I and inain- 
ina,’’ crk5d the third boy, ‘diave put large stoiH's 
into the bed of the mountain rill; so laAx it makes 
such a nice rioisii as it flows over them! Do come, 
Bell; do, pray, come with us’” — but the evening 
duties were first to be perlbrined; and performetl 
they w'cre, with more than usual solemnity : but after 
them Annabel had to eat her supper* Jtnd she was 
so engrossed in relating her adv(‘ntur(‘s in thec'oarli, 
and with describing tlie atU‘ntlon^ of lier eompa- 
iiions, that herpooi brothers were not attended to. 
In vain did her mother say, Do, Annabel, go w ith 
your brothers ’” and add, “(io now -, foritisiKiar 
theii; bed-time ’” 8he w'as too fond of’ hearing luu- 
sclf talk, and of he r irrandmotlier's llatterirs, to be 
willing to lea\(* tla* room ; and thongdi her mother 
was disappoii.tcid at her selfishiU‘ss. slu* coidd not 
bear to chide Iht on the first night of la r n turri. 

When Annabel was idone willi her grr^ndmoiiier, 
she ventured to cominunicate to h(‘r what a h aiful 
consciousness of not having done right had l(‘d her 
to conceal from her parents; and after relating 
all tlrat had passed relative to thii fruit and flowers, 
she repeated the cruel question of the old man, “ Are 
you not the daughter of Mr. Burford the bankrupt?” 
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mid owned what her reply was : on which lier ^and- 
mother exclaimed, with great emotion, “ Unthinking 
girl ; you know not what injury you may have done 
yoiv father !” She then asked for a particular descrip- 
tion of the p(^rsonsof the old men, saying,*' Well, well, 
it cannot l)e helped now — I may ho mistaken ; but be 
sure not to t(‘ll your r.iothcr w hat you have told me/’ 

For some days after Anuahers return, all went on 
well ; and Ua ir dr)mestic fiilicity w^ould have been so 
complete, that Burford and his wife would have much 
disliked any idea of change, had thciir income been 
sufficient to gi\’e tlu'ir hoys good education ; but, as 
it was only just sufficient for th(,‘ir maintenance, they 
Iof)ked forward w ith anxious expectation to the arri- 
val of a summons to London, and to their expected 
residence; there. Still the idea of leaving their pre- 
sent abode was really painfiil to all, save Annabel 
and her grandmother. Tlu*y thought the rest of the 
family devoid of projier spirit, and declared that 
living in Wales was not living at all. 

But a stop wris now put to eager anticipations on 
the one hand, or of londe^r regrets on the other ; for, 
while Biirfoid was expectiui* daily to receive remit- 
tances from Sir James Alberry, to enable him to 
transport himself and his family to the metropolis^ 
that genlleni^'U wrote to him as follows : 

** Sir, 

** All connection between us is for ever at an end ; 
and 1 have givim the share in my business which 
was intended for you, to the roorthy man who has so 
,long solicited it. I thought that I had done you in- 
mstice, sir ; I vvislu;d therci'ore to make you amends. 
But I find you are w hat you an; represented to be, 
a fraudulent bankrupt; and your certificate naio 
nri>^r he signed. Should you wonder what has 
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occfisioned this change in my feelings and proceed- 
ingS) I am at liberty to uiform you that your daugh- 
ter travelled in a stage coach, a few days ago, with 
your two principal creditors ; and I am desired to 
add, that children and fools speak truth, 

“ James Alberry,” 

When Burford had finished reading this letter, 
it fell from his grasp, and clasping his hands con- 
vulsively together, he exclaimed, Ruiaed and dis- 
graced for ever !” then rushed into his own cham- 
ber. His terrified wife followed him Urith the un- 
read letter in her hand, looking the inquiries which 
she could not utter. — Read that,'’ he replied, 
« and see that Sir James Allierry deems me a vil- 
lain !" She did read, and with a shaking frame ; 
but it was not the false accusation of her husband, 
nor the loss of the expected partnership, that thus 
agitated her firm nerves, and firmer mind ; it was 
the painful conviction, that Annabel, by some means 
unknown to her, had been the cause of this mis- 
chief to her fatherr ; — a conviction which consider- 
ably increased Burford's agony, when she pointed 
out the passage in Sir James’s letter alluding to An- 
nabel, who was immediately summoned, and de- 
sired to explain Sir James’s mysterious meaning. 

Dear me ! papa,” cried she, changing colour, ** I 
am sure, if I isad thought, -r-I am sure I could not 
think, — ^nasty, ill-natured old man ! I am sure 1 only 
said — ” ‘‘But what did you say cri^d her agi- 
tated father. — I can explain ail,” said his mother, 
who had entered uncalled for, and read the letter. 
She then repeated what Annabel had told, but so& 
tening it as much as she could ; — ^hiowever, she told 
enough to show the agonizing parents that their 
child was not only the cause of disappointment and 
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disgrace to them, hut a mean, vain-glorious, and 
despicable liar ! “ Tl»c only amends which you can 
now make us,” said Burford, “ is to tell the whole 
truUi, unhappy child ! and then we must see what 
can be done ; for my reputation must be cleared, 
even at the painful expense of exposing you.” Nor 
was it long before the mortified Annabel, with a 
heart awaRened to contrition by her mother’s gentle 
reproofs, and the tender teacliings of a mother’s love, 
made an ample confession of all that had passed in 
the stage c^^ach ; on hearing which, Burford instant- 
ly resolved to set off for London. But how was he 
to g(^t thither ^ lie liad no money ; as lie had re- 
cently been obligfMl to pay some debts of his still 
thoughtless and extravagant mother; nor could he 
bear to borrow of his neighbour w'liai he was afraid 
he might be for some time unable to return. Cruel, 
unprincipled irirl 1” cried he, as lie paced their little 
room in agony ; “ see to w^liat misery thou hast re- 
duced tliy fatlier ! However, I must go to London 
immediately, though it be on foot.” “ Well, really, 
I don’t s(!e any very great harm in what the poor 
child did,” e. ied his mother, distressed at seeing 
Annabel’s tears. “It was very trjing to ner to be 
reproached with her father’s bankruptcy and her fal- 
len fortunes ; and it was very natural for her to say 
what she djd.” “JVaturaj!” exclaimed the indig- 
nant mother ; natural for rny child to utter false- 
hood on Iklseliood, and at the instigation of a mean 
vanity! Natural for my cliild to sb&ik from the 
,avowdl of poverty, whi(di was unattended with dis- 
grace ! Oh ! niak(* iis not more wretched than we 
iwere before, by trying to lessen Annabel’s faults in 
Jier own eyes ! Our only comfort is the hope that 
sh(i is ashamed of herself.” “ But neither her shame 
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nor penitence/’ cried Burford, “ will give me the 
quickest means of repairing the effects of her error. 
However, as I cannot ride, I must walk to London 
while his wife, alarmed at obsi r\ ing the dew of 
weakness which stood upon his brow % and the^ hiint 
flush which overspread his rlu ek, exclaimed, “ But 
will not writing to Sir James be sufficient “ ]\o. 
My appearance will corroborate my Jissuranres too 
well. The only writing necessarv will be a detail 
from Annabel of all that passed in the eojieh, and a 
confession of her fault.” What ! exai^t from your 
child such a disgraceful avowal, William!” cried 
the angiy grandmother, for it is a punish- 

ment clue to her transgression ; and she ma\ think 
herself happy if its consec|ueiices end herti.”— 
Here’s a fass, indeed, about a little harmless puf- 
fing and white lying !” “ Harmless !” n plied Bur- 

ford, in a tone of indignation, while liis w ife c xclainN 
ed, in tlic agony of a WTmnded spirit, "“Oli ^ mother, 
mother! do not make iisdeplori*. more than we al- 
ready do, that fatal hour when we consented to sur- 
render our dearest duties at the call of compassion 
for your sorrow^s, and entrusted the care of our 
child’s precious soul to your eiroiuMms ti nderness ! 
But, I trust that Annabel deeply feels her sinfulness, 
and that the effects of a mistaken education may 
have been counteracted in time.” 

The next day, having procured the necessary do- 
cument from Annabel, Burford set olf on his jour- 
ney, intendil% to tra\el occasionally on the tops of 
coaches, being well aware that In was not in a stale 
of health to walk the whoh) w ay. 

In tlie meanwhile, Sir James Albcrry, the London 
merchant, to whom poor Burford was then pursuing, 
his long and difficult journey, w as beginning to sus- 
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pect tliat he had acted hastily ; and, perhaps, un- 
justly. Uo had written his distressing letter in the 
moments of his first indignation, on hearing the 
statement of the two creditors; and he had more- 
over written it under their (fetation; — and, as the 
person who had long wished to be admitted into 
partiu r^lni) with him happened to call at the same 
time, aiifl had taken adxnntage of Burford’s sup- 
posed (le!in(|nrn(*v,, hr had, without further hesita- 
tion, granted his rr^|ue.-^t. But us Sir James, though 
a /Y/.s/i, was -a klnd-hiartcd man, when his angry 
feelings had subsided, th(^ rebound of them was in 
favour of the j)oor aceuscnl; and he reproached 
himself foi havingconch nined and punished a sup- 
posed culpnt, liefore he was even iicard in his de- 
fence. Therefore, having invited Burford’s accu- 
sers to retui n to dinner, he dismissed them as soon 
as he could, and went in search of his wife, wish- 
ing, but not (‘xpectiiig, his hasty proceeding to re- 
ceive the ajiprobation of her candid spirit and dis- 
criminating judgment. “What is all this?” cried 
Lady Alberr 3 ,when he had done speaking. “Is it 

f ossible that, on the evidence of these twonien,who 
ave shown t lieniselvcs inveterate enemies of the 
poor bankrii[>t, ycni have broken your promise to 
lnm,an(l pled ged it to ^nother?” “ Yes; and my 
letiei to Bnrlw d is gone*. *1 vvj.sh I had shown it to 
you before it vv ent ; but, surely Burford’s child could 
not have told tliein falsehoods.” depends 

on her education.” “1 'rue, Jane; and she was 
'brought up, you know, by lliat paragon, her mo- 
ther, who cannot do wrong.” “No; she was 
brought up by that weak woman, her grandmo- 
ther, who is not likely,! fear, ever to do right. Had 
he^piouR mother educated her, 1 should have been 
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sure that Annabel Burford could not have told a 
lie. However, I siuill see, and interrogate the ac- 
cusers. In the meanwhile, 1 must regret your ex 
cessive precipitancy.” 

As Lady Alberry was a woman who scrupulouslv 
performed all her religious and moral duties, she 
was, consequently, always observant of that holy 
command, ‘‘not to take up a reproach against her 
neighbour.” She was, therefore, \cry unwilling to 
believe the truth of this charge against Burford ; 
and thought that it was mon^ likely an ill-educated 
girl should tell a falsehood, which had also,. per- 
haps, been magnified by involuntary exaggeration, 
than that the husband of such a woman as Anna 
Burford should be the delinquent which his old 
creditors described him to be. For she had in for- 
mer days, been thrown into society with Burford’s 
wife, and felt attracted towards her by the strong- 
est of all sympathies, that of entire unity on those 
subjects most connected witli our welfare here and 
hereafter; those sympathle-; which can convert 
strangers into friends, and draw them together in 
the enduring ties of pure, Cl}ristian love. “No, no,” 
said she to herself; “ the husband of such 

a woman cannot be a ..uuin an;* she awaited, 
with benevolent impatience, the arrival of her ex- 
pected guests. 

They came, accompanied by Charles D oivers, 
Annabel's young fclhnv-traveller, who was neph<*w 
to one of thenl ; and Lady Alberry lo5t no time in 
drawing from them an exact detail of all that had < 
passed. “ And this girl, you say, was a forward, 
conceited, set-up being, full of herself and her ac- 
complishments ; in short, the creature of vanity.” 

“ Yes,”, replied one of the old men, it was quite 
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a comedy to look at her and hear her !” “ But 
what says my young friend V* ‘‘ The same. She 
is very pretty ; hut a model of affectation, boasting, 
and vanity. JVow she was hanging her head on 
f)jie side;— I he'll looking languishingly with her 
(*yes ; — and when my uncle,, coarsely^ as I thought, 
talk(Ml of lu'r fatlu r as a bankrupt, her expression 
of angry mortilieation was so ludicrous, that I could 
scarcely h<'lp liiiighing. Nay, I do assure you,^’ 
he conliiuK'd, ‘■Mhal had we been left alone a few 
jninutes, I .^^hould have been made the confidant of 
her love-all. lirs ; lor she sigluTl deeply once, and 
asked me, with an alllided lisp, if I did not think 
it a dangerous thing to have a too susceptible 
heart As Ik* said this, after the manner of An^ 
nabel, bolh the old men exdaiimjd, “Admirable! 
that is sIk' to the life! I lliuik that I see her and 
hear her “ Ihit I dare say,” said Lady Alberry 
gra\(‘Iy, “ tiiat \ou paid her compliments, and pre- 
tended to udmin^ her notwithstanding.” “ I own 
it ; for how could I nffuse the incense which every 
look and gesture demanded?” “A principle of 
truth, younii m.m ! would have enabled you to do 
it. What a fine lesson it would lie, for poor flat- 
tered women, if w e could know how meanly men 
think of us, ( xen wh(‘ii they flatter us the most.” 
“ }3ut, dear 1 iudy AIlKfrry, this girl seemed to me 
a nine child , a cocjuettd of tlie nursery : still, had 
she been older, licr evident vanity would have se- 
cerned iiK^ against her b<‘auty,” You are mista- 
ken, (/hades ; diis cliild is almost seventeen. But 
now, gentleiiK n, as just mtu^ I appeal to you all, 
whether it is not more likely that this vain-glorious 
girl told lies, than that her father, tha husband of 
one of the best of w omen, should be guilty of the 
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grossest dishonesty “I must confess, Jane, that 
you have convinced me,” said Sir James ; but tlie 
two creditors only frowned, and spoke not. “ But 
consider,” said this amiable advocate; “ if the 
girl’s habitation was so beautiful, was it nof in- 
consistent with her bo^isting propensities that she 
should not choose to be set down at it ? And if her 
father still had carriages and servants, would they 
not have been sent to meet lier ? And if he were 
really rich, would she have be(jn allowed to travel 
alone in a stage coach ? Impossible and 1 con? 
jure you to suspend your severe judgineht of an un- 
fortunate man, till you have sent some one to see 
how he really lives.’’ 

“ I am forced to return to Wyiistaye to-morrow,” 
growled out Charles’s uncle ; Ihercfoiv, suppose 
1 go myself.” “ We had fixed to go into Wales 
ourselves next week,” rejilajd Latiy Alberr}', on 
a visit to a dear friend who lives not far from Wyii- 
6taye. Therefore, what say you, Sir James ? Had 
we not better go with our friend ! For if you have 
done poor Burford injustice, the sooner you make 
him rejmration, and in penon, the better.” ''fo 
this proposal Sir James gladly assented ; and they 
set off for Wales the next dav, accompanied by the 
uncle and the nepliew. 

As Lady Alberry was going to Ikt cliarnlxT, on 
the second night of their 'journey, she was startled 
by the sound of deep groans, and a sort of delirious 
raving, from a half-open door. Suiyly,” said she 
to the landlady, who was conducting her, ‘‘ there is 
some one very ill in that room.” Oh dear! yes 
my lady ; a jioor man who was picked uj) on the 
road yesterday. He had walked all the w ay from 
the heart of Wales, till he w^as so tired, he got on a ' 
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coach ; and he sijp[>oses that, f'nmi weakness, he fell 
off in the ni"lit ; ami not lK‘in« missed, he lay till 
he was found and hrou^j^ht hither.” “ Has any medi- 
cal man seen him Not yet ; for our surgeon 

lives a good way ; and as Inal his senses when 
he first came, we hoj)ed he \\ as not much hurt. 
He was able to tell us that h(‘ only wanted a garret, 
as he was very f)oor ; an 1 y(*l. my lady, he looks 
and speaks so like a gentleman IVK)r creature ' 
he must be attended to, and a m{‘dical man sent 
for directly as he is <'.eri'iinly not sensible norj?.'* 
‘‘ Hark ! is raving again, and all about bis wif(\ 
and I cannot t<dl wliat.” 1 should like to see 
hiin,”said Lady Vlhirrvy'.vho'idi-'a it always yearned 
towards the a’lhcU'd ; “ an I I think that I am my- 
self no bad doctor.” x\«*conlinglv vhe entered the 
room just as ilu' sick man evcJaiineM in his delirium. 
Cruel Sir James! I a fraudulent .... Oh! rny 
dearest Anna !” .... and Lady A Iberry recogni- 
zed, in the f)oor raving h/ing l)t‘f)rr lier, the calum- 
niated Burfor<i ! “ 1 know him !” '?he cried, burst- 

ing into t<;ars; we will 1m* answerable flu* all ex- 
penses.” Sin* tb(‘!i went in ('areh of Sir James : 
and having pre*pared him is tf'ndvaly as she could 
for the painful <cen(* which awaited him. sIk* Jed him 
to the bed-side <»f the uiieon>eit>ns invalid : — then 
while Sir .1 ame > s! lock ed :r r i d i -t rc* -se? 1 1 )e >n< 1 mea - 
sure, interrogated tlu^ Ian l*:i ly, Ladv’ Alberry exami- 
ned the iicfniv tlirea^ldrure <*'>at the ' Uppoyed rich 
man^ which jay on tin* b'*d, a i 1 s aiirhed for the 
slenderly-filled purs-u of whiidi he Iiad himself spo-^ 
ken. Siie found tlnire Sir Jarm*<’ ; l(*tter, which had. 
slie doubted not, occasioned ins ](^urney and his ill- 
ness ; and which, therefore, in an agony of repent- 
ant feeling, her husband tore into aiwis. In the 
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same pocket lie foiind Annabel's confession ; and 
when they It^ft the cheunber. hnviiig \ainly waited in 
hopes of beina bv llie poor invalid, they 

returned to thni l('l]o\\-traAe!!( rs, carrying witli them 
the evidcne'‘> oi' liiiHierlV ^ anh means, in corrobo- 
ration oft!»('f,iit‘ ni'-niieiiMu: and fat which they 
had to relate. See/’ said l^adv Alberrv, holding 
up the coal, and (‘rnnlMna the jinrse on the table, 

are thes<* IIk' mlon ofoi^Tih'iiee ^ and is travelling 
on fool, in a hot Jim ‘t{:iv,a proof ol spl(‘ndid living^” 
While the harsh eKMhtor, as he listenecMo the tale 
of delirium, and read the confession of Annabel, 
regrett(‘d the lia^t\ cn‘dence which he, had given 
to her fa!s{‘hoods. 

But M hat was Ix'^t to be done ^ I'o send for Bur- 
ford’s wilt* : — and. till ^he arn\(‘d to nurse him, Sir 
James and liudv Alberr) di dared that they would 
not leave the inn. It w,i.> therefore agreed that the 
nephewshonld goto Bnrii>rd*s house in the barouche 
and escort his wile bac k, lie did so ; and while 
Annab(‘l, lost in piiinful thought, w as walking on the 
road, slie saw tlu! banan driving up, with her 
young hallow -0 a velliT m it. As it requires great 
suffering !»> snlulne such overweening vanity as An- 
nabel’s, her first thongfit, on s<‘eing liim, was, that 
her youthful bean W'W a \oung heir, who had travel- 
led in disguj>-, and was now come in state to make 
her an otU*i ' She Iheiefore blushed with pleasure 
as he afiproacJied, and rec(‘ived hisbow^ wath a coun- 
tenance of joy. But hi^ face expressed no answer- 
ing pleasure ; and, coldly passing her, he said his 
business was with hci motlier. who, alarmed, she"^ 
scarcely knew why, stor>d trembling at the door ; 
nor was she less alarmed wdien the feeling youth 
tofd his errands in broken and faltering accents, and' 
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delivered Lady Alberry’s letter. ‘'Annabel must 
go with me !” said her mother, in a deep and so* 
iemn tone. Then, lowering her voice, because un- 
willing to reprove her before a stranger, she added, 
“ Yes, my child ! thou iinist go to see the effects of 
thy errors, and take s;rl, but salutary w-aming for 
the rest of thy lile. shall not detain you long, 
sir,” she continued, turning to Charles Danvers , 
“our slnuhr zoardrobc can be soon j)repared.” 

In a short time, the c-alm, but deefdy suffering 
wife, and the weeping humbled daughter, were on 
their road to the inn. ’^Phe mother scarcely spoke 
during the whole of the journey ; but she seemed to 
pray a great deal ; and tlie young man w'as so af- 
fected with the subdued anguish of the one, and 
the passionate grief of the other, that, he declared 
to Lady Alberry, he lind never been awakened to 
such serious thoughts before*, and liopcd to be the 
better for the journey through the whole of his ex- 
istence; while, in her penitent sorrow, he felt in- 
clined to forget Annabers fault, coquetry, and af- 
fectation. 

When they reached tin* inn, the (ahnness of the 
wife w’us entirely o\errom(j at the sight of I^ady 
Alberry, w ho nptmed her arms to receive her with 
the kindiu‘ss ol'an attaelied friend; whispering as 
she did so, “ l!e has been sensible; and he knew 
Sir Janies; km v linn as an alTeeticuiate frienrl and 
nurse!” “(iraciouN hea\eii,l thank thee,” she re- 

[ )licd, hasleiiring to his apartiiK'nt, leading tlie re- 
uctant Annabel along. But he did not know them , 
and his wife was at first speechless with sorrow ; at 
length, recovering her calmness, she said, “See! 
•dear unhappy girl ! to w hat thy sinfulness has re- 
duced thv fond fathtu ! Humble thyself, my child. 
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before the Groat Being whom thou hast offended , 
and own his mercy in the awful warning!” “ 1 
am humbled, I am warned, 1 trust,” cried Anna- 
bel, falling on her knees; ‘‘but, if he die, what 
will become of me?” ‘-What will become of us 
cfK/” replied the mother, shuddering at the bare 
idea of losiiig lum, but |u ( paring, with forced com- 
posure, for her important duties. Trying ones in- 
ileod they err, tlirough many days and nights, 
that the wile and daughter had to watch beside the 
bed of the nncon cious Rurford. The one heard 
herself kindly invok(‘d, and tenderly desired, and 
her v'ondrred at; while the other never 

hoard h(‘r iinmo nuuUioned, during the ravings of 
fever, wUliout lujart-rending upbraidings, and just 
reproofs. But Harford's life was granted to the 
prayers of agonizing aflection ; and, when reccillec- 
tion returned, ho had the joy of knowing that his 
reputation was cl(.^ared, that his angry creditors 
were bi'oonic* ids kind friends, and that Sir James 
Alberry lamented, with bitter regret, that he could 
no longer prove his confidence in him by making 
him his partner. But, notwithstanding this blight 
to his prospects, Bm ford [dously blessed the event 
which lead had so salutary an influence on his of- 
fending eJdld ; and had taught her a lesson which 
she was not likely to foig<‘t. Lady Alberry, how- 
ever, thought that the lesson was not yet sufficient- 
ly compli^tt' : for, though Annabel niiglil he cured 
of lying by tla; coiise(jUt*iic(^s of luir lalrehoods, the 
vanity which ])roinptL*'l them might still remain un- 
corrected. Therefore, as Annabel had owned that 
it was the wish not to lose consequence in tlie eyes 
of her supposed admirer, which had led her to her 
last fatal falsehood. Lady Alberry. with the mother’^ 
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approbation, contrived a plan for laying the axe, if 
possible, to the root of her vanity ; and she took the 
earliest opportunity of asking Charles Danvers, in 
her presence, and that of her mother, some particu- 
lars concerning what passed in tlie coach, and his 
opinion on tin; subject. As she expected, he gave a 
softened and favourable* repieseiitation ; and would 
not allow tliat he did not form a favourable opinion 
of his fair companion. “ Wlmi ! Charles,” said she, 
“ do you pretend to deny that you mimicked her 
voice and manner She then repeated all that 
he had said, and his declaration that her evident 
vanity and coquetry steeled his heart against her, 
copying, at the same timt*. his at'curate mimickry 
of Annabel’s manner ; nor did she rest till she had 
drawn from him a full avowal that ^^hat he had as- 
serted was true ; for, Liniy Alberry was not a wo- 
man to be resisted ; while, the mortified, humbled, 
but corrected Annabel, could only hide her face in 
her mother’s bosom ; who, while she felt for the 
salutary pangs indicted on her, mingled caresses 
with her tears, and whispered in her ear, that the 
mortification which she endured was hut for a mo- 
ment ; and the ben(*fit would be, she trusted, of 
eternai duration. The lesson was now complete 
indeed. Annabel found that she had not only, by 
her lies of vanity, deprived her lather ot‘ a lucrative 
business, but that she had exposed herself to the ri- 
dicule and contemj)t of that very being who had 
been the caiige of her enor ; and, in the depth of 
her humbled and contrite heart, she resolved from 
that moment to struggle with her besetting sins, and 
subdue them. Nor was the resolve of that trying 
moment ever broken. But when her father, wnose 
original destination had been tlic church, was led, 
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by his own wishes, to take orders, and was, in process 
of time, inducted into a considerable living, in the 
gift of Sir James Alherry, Annabel rivalled her mo- 
ther in perfonning the dulifjs of her now station : 
and, when she became a wife and mother herself, 
she had a mournful satisfaction in relating the above 
story to her child len : bidding tliern beware of all 
lying ; but more iidiv oi that common lie, the 
lie of vanity, whether it oc a\ live or passive. “ Not,” 
said she, that retributive justice in this world, like 
that which att(‘ndcd mine, may always follow your 
falsehoods, or lhoM‘ of otluTs ; but b(*cause all lying 
is contrary to llu? moral law ol GckI ; and that the 
liar, as scripture tells us, is not only liable to pun- 
ishment and disgrace here, but w ill be the object 
of certain and more awful punishment in the world 
to come.” 

The following tale illustrates the passive lie o*' 

VANITY. 


UNEXPECTED DISCOVERIES. 

There are two sayings — the one derived from 
divine, the other from human authority — the truth 
of which is conlinhally forced upon us by experi- 
ence. They arc these: — ‘‘A profdiet is not with- 
out honour, except in liisown country*,” and ‘‘No 
man is a hero to his Valet-de-chambre.” — “Fa- 
miliarity breeds contempt,” is also a proverb to the 
same effect ; and they all three bear upon the ten- 
dency in our natures to undervalue the talents, andi 
the claims to distinction, of those with whom we are 
closely connected and associated ; and on our in- 
capability to believe that they, whom we have al- 
ways considered as our equals only, or perhaps as" 
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our inferiors, can be to the rest of the world ob« 
jects of admiration and respect. 

No one was more convinced of the truth of 
the^e sayings than Darcy Pennington, the only 
child of a pious and virtuous couple, who thought 
him the best of sons, and one of the first of geni- 
uses ; but, as they were not able to persuade the 
rest of the family of this latter truth, when they di- 
ed, Darcy's uncle and guardian insisted on his go- 
ing into a merchant’s counting-house in London, 
instead of being educated for one of the learned 
professions. Darcy had a mind too well disciplined 
to rebel against his guardian’s authority. He there- 
fore submitted to his allotment in silence; resolv- 
ing that his love of letters and the muses should 
not interfere with his duties to Ips employer, but 
he devoted all his leisure hours to literary pursuits ; 
and, as he had real talents, he was at length raised, 
from the unpaid contributor to the poetical co- 
lumns in a newspaper, to the paid writer in a po- 

E ular magazine; while his poems, signed 
ecame objects of eager expectation. But Darcy’s 
own family and friends could not have been more 
surprised at his growing celebrity than he himself 
was : for he was a sincere, humble Christian ; and, 
having been accustomed to bow to the opinion of 
those whom he considered as his superiors in in- 
tellect and knowledge, he could scarcely believe 
in his own eminence. But it was precious to his 
heart, rather than to his vanity ; as it enabled him 
. to indulge those benevolent feelings, which his 
income had hitherto restrained. At length 
he published a duodecimo volume of poems and 
bymiia, still under the name of Alfred, which was 
i highly praised in reviews and jouriial^% and a strong 
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desire was expressed to laiow who the modest, pro- 
mising, and pious writer was. 

Notwitlistandiijg, Darcy could not prevail upon 
himself to diselo.se liis name, lie visited his native 
town every year, and in the circle of his family ’and 
friends, wits still c,oiisider(?d only as a good sort of 
lad, who had been greasy overrated by his parents 
— w^as just suiicd for the situation in which he hixd 
been placed — and was very fortunate to have been 
received into parlia^rship with the merchant to 
whom he had been (derk. In vain did Darcy some-., 
times endeavour to liirit that he was an author ; he 
remembered tlie contempt with which his uncle, 
and relations, had read one of the earliest fruits of 
his muse, wdifui exhibited by his fond lather, and 
the advice given to burn such stuft', and not turn 
the head of a dull boy, by making him fancy liim- 
self a genius. Theretiue, recollecting the wise say- 
ing quoted above, he feared that llu* new^sofhis 
literary celebrity would not be roceiv<Kl with plea- 
sure, and that the afh'.ction with w hich he was now 
welcomed might suffer diminutirai. Besides, thought 
he, — and then his heart ro.se in his throat, with a 
choking painful feeling, — ^those Uuider parents, 
who would have enjoyed my little kune, are cold 
and unconsciou.s ar>vv ; and the ears, to which my 
praises would have been sweet music, cannot hear ; 
therefore metbinks I have a mournful pleasure in 
keeping on that veil, the removal of which cannot 
confer pleasure on them.” Consecjuently he re- 
mained contented to be w^armly welcomed at D — 
jibr talents of an humble sort, such as his power for^ ' 
mending toys, making kites, and rabbits on the 
mdl ; which talents endeared him to all the chib 
of his family and friends ; and, tlirough tliem, 

V 
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lo their parents. Vet it may he asked, was it pos- 
sible that a youij^ man, so gilled, could conceal his 
abilities from observation 

Oh, yes. J^arcy, to borrow Addison’s metaphor 
concerning himself, though he could draw a bill for 
£1000, had never any small change in his pocket 
Like him he could w * *10, tait lie could not talk ; he 
was discouragiid in a moment ; aiul the slightest 
rebuff made him hesitate to a painful degree. He 
had, however, sona^ dntlering moments, even 
'amidst his relations and friends ; fiir h(‘- Inward them 
repeating liLs vers(‘s and singing his songs. He had 
also far greater joy in l;earing his In inns in places 
of public worship ; anti then, too innch choked with 
grateful emotion to join in tlu; deAotional chorus 
himself, he used to fool his ow n soul raised to hea- 
ven upon diose wings w hicli h(^ hud furnished for the 
• souls of others. At sucli momtuits, he longed to 
discover himself as liie author; but was withheld 
by the fear that his songs would cease to be admi- 
red, and Ills hymns w ouhl lose their usefulness, if it 
were know n that he had written them. However, 
he resolved \ofeel his way j and once on hearing a 
song of Ills commended, lie ventured lo obseiv e, “ I 
think I can write as good a one.” You !” cried 
his uncle : what a conceited boy ! I remember 
that you iis(‘d to s(*rihble it rses w hen a child ; but 
I thought yn i had Ikm u laughed out of that non- 
sense.” ]\ly de.'ir fellow, nature inner meant 
tln^c for a ptt(*t, b<di<ne me,” said one of his cousins 
conceitedlv, — a young collegian. “ No, no ; like 
•the girl in the drama, thou wouldst make ‘ love’ and 
* joy’ rhyme, and know' no belter.” “ But I have 
written, and I cun rhyme,” rt^plied Darcy, colouring 
little. “ Indeed re})Ii(‘d hi^ formal aunt : WHK 
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Mr. Darcy Pennin^^lon, it really would be very ainu« 
sine to see your erudite productions ; perhaps you 
will indulge us some day.” ‘‘ I will ; and tlien you 
may probably alter your opinion.” Soon aAer 
Darcy wrote an anonymous prose tale in one vo- 
lume, interspersed with poetry, which had even a 
greater run than his other writings ; and it was at- 
tributed first to one |>erson, and then to another ; 
while his publisher was excessively pressed to de- 
clare the name of the author ; but lie did not him- 
self know it, as he only knew Darcy, ai«wed/y, un- 
der a feigned name. jBut, at length, Darcy resol- 
ved to disclose his secret, at least to his relatives 
and friends at D — ; and just as the second edition 
of his talc was nearly completed, he set off for his 
native place, taking with him the manuscript, full 
of the printer’s marks, to prove that he was the au- 
thor of it. 

He had one inesistihle motive for thus walking 
out from his incognito^ like Horner’s deities from their 
cloud. He had fallen in love with liis second cou- 
sin, Julia Vane, an heiress, and liis uncle’s ward ; 
and liad become jealous of himself, as he had, for 
some months, wooed her in anonymous poetry, 
which she, lie liiufid, aitribuled to a gentleman in 
the neighl)ourhcx)d, whose name he knew not; and 
she had often (h clared that, siicli was h^r passion 
for poetry, he who could woo her in beautiful verse 
was alone likely to win her heart. 

On the very day oi his airival, he saidm the fam- 
ily circle that he had brought down a little manu- 
script of his owai, whicii he wished to read to them: *^ 
Oh! the comical grimaces! the suppressed laugh 
ter, growing and swelling, however, till it could oe 
restrained no longer, which was the result of this rc- . 
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quest ! And oh I the looks of conslernalion when 
Darcy produced the manuscript from his pocket ! 
‘‘Why, Darcy,'''’ said his uncle, “lliis is really a 
word and a blow ; hut you cannot read it to-night ; 
we are engagc'd.’’'' ‘•(%^rlain!v, Mr. Darcy Penning- 
ton,'” said his aunt, “ if you wish to read your as- 
tonishing produ(*tioi:s, we are hound in civilitv to 
hear them ; hut w(i are all going to Sir Hugh feel- 
son ''s, and shall venture to lake you with us, though 
it is a great favour and privilege to Lx* permitted to 
'goon such an occasion ; tor a gcmtlcnnan k staying 
tliere who has written such a sweet hook ! It is 
only just out. yet it cannot he had ; because the first 
edition is sold, and the second not tinished. So Sir 
Hugh, for whom your uncle is e verting himself 
against the* ix'xt election, has been <o kind as to in- 
vite us to iuiar the author read his own work. This 
“gentleman does not, ind(*t^d, own tiuit he wrote it; 
still he docis not d( tiij it *, and it is clear, l)y his nian- 
ner^ that he did writi* it, and that he would L)c very 
sorry not to be considered as the writer.” “Very 
well, then; the pleasure of hearing another author 
read his own wnirk shall bed<‘iayed/' re plied Darcy, 
smiling. “ perhaps, w hen you have licard this gen- 
tlemairs, you will not be so eagoi to read yours, 
Darcy,” said Julia V^ane ; “for you lecd to be a 
modest man.” Darcy sighed, looked sigriiticantly. 
but remained silent. 

In the evening they went to Sir Hugh Belson’s, 
where, in tlie (’aptain Eustace, who was to delight 
^ the company, Darcy recognised the gentleman who 
Triad been pointed out to him as the author of se- 
veral meagre performances handed about in manu- 
^dCript in certain circles ; w^hich owed their celebrity 
birtti and fashion of the writer, and to the 
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bribery which is always administered to the self-love 
of those who sre the seUct few chosen to see and 
juc^e on such occasions. 

Captain Eustace now pnjpared to read ; but 
when he named the title of the book which he held 
in his hand, Darcy started from his seat in surprise ; 
for it was tlie title of his own work ! But there 
might be two works w ith the same title ; and he sat 
down again ; but when the reader continued, and 
he could doubt no longer, he again started up, and, 
with stuttering eagerness, said, “W]ri-wh — who, 
sir, did you say, wrote this book ?” “ I have nam- 
ed no names, sir,’’ replied Eustace conceitedly ; 

the author is unknow^n, and wishes to remain so.” 

Mr. Darcy Pennington,” cried his aunt, “ sit 
down and be quiet and he obeyed. “ Mr. Pen- 
nington,” said Sir Hugh, affectedly, “the violet 
must be sought, and is discovered with difficulty, 
you know; tor it shrinks from observation, and 
loves the shade.” Darcy bowed assent; but fixed 
his eyes on the discovered violet before him with 
such an equivocal expression, tliat Eustace w^as dis- 
concerted; and the more so, when Darcy, who 
could not but feel the ludicrous situation in w hich 
he was placed, hid his lace in his handkerchief, and 
was evidently shaking with laughter. “ Mr. Darcy 
Pennington,! ui; really ashamed of you,” whispered 
his aunt: and Darcy recovered his composure. He 
had now two hours of great enjoyment. He heard 
that book admirably read w Inch he had intended to 
read the next day, & nd knew that he should read 
ill. He heard that work applauded to the skies aa 
the work of another, which would, he feared, have 
been faintly commended, if known to be his ; * 
and he saw the fine eyes of the woman lie loved - 
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drowned in tears, by the power of his own simple 
pathos. The poetry in the book was highly admi- 
red also ; and, when Eustace paused to tSie breath, 
Julia whispered in his ear, Captain Eustace is the 
gentleman who, I have every reason to believe, 
wrote some anonymous poetry sent me by the post ; 
for Captain Eustace pays me, as you see, marked 
attention ; and as he denies that he wrote the ver- 
ses, exactly as he denies that he wrote the book 
.which he is pow reading, it is very evident that he 
wrote both.” “ I dare say,” replied Darcy, colour- 
ing with resentment, ‘‘ that he as much wrote the 
one as he wrote the ollury What do you mean, 
Darcy ? There can be no doubt of the fact ; and I 
own that I cannot be insensible to such talent ; for 

K and poets arc my passion, you know ; and in 
thorship I forget his plainness. Do you not 
think that a woman would be justified in loving a 
man who writes so morally, so piously, and so de- 
lightfully ?” “ Certainly,” replied Darcy, eagerly 
grasping her hand, “provided his conduct be in uni- 
son with his writings ; and I advise you to give the 
writer in question your zvhvh heart J''' 

After the reading was over, the delighted audi- 
ence crowiled round the reader, whose maimer of 
rect^iving their thanks was such, as to make every 
one but Darev beliou^ the work was his own ; and 
never was i ho r\>sivE lie of vanity more com- 
pletely exliibited ; while Darcy, intoxicated, as it 
were, by theVeelings of gratified authorship, and the 
Jbrtpes excited by Julia’s words, thanked him again 
and again for the admirable manner in which he had 
read the book ; declaring, with great earnestness, 
‘that he could not have done it such justice himself ^ 
adding, that this evening was the happiest of his life 
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“ Mr. Daii^iJpf^ennington, what ails you cried 
his aunt; you really arc not like yourself !” “Hold 
your tongue, Darcy,” said his uncle, drawing him 
on one side ; “ do not he such a forward puppy*; — 
who ever questioned, or carerl, wla^ther you could 
have done it justice or not ! Ihit luii e is tht^ car- 
riage ; and I am glad you have no lonoc r an oppor- 
tunity of thus exposingyourself by your literary and 
critical raptures, which sit as ill upon you, as tlie ca- 
ressings of the ass in the fabk* did on him, when he 

S retended to compete with tlio lajxlog in fondling 
is master.” 

During the drive home, Darcy did not sjieak a 
ivord; not onlv hi'cause he was afraid of his seviTe 
uncle and aunt, but, because he was meditating 
how he should make that dis(‘<nerv, on the success 
of which hung Ins dearest hop(‘s. 1 le was also com- 
muning with his own heal t, in order to bring it' 
back to that safe humility out of wliicli it had been 
led by the flatu^nng and unexpr cled events of the 
evening. “Well,” said he, wliile they drew round 
the fire, “as it is not late, suppose J read /m/ work 
to you noTv, I assure }oij tied it is quite us good 
as that which yon. havt* luard.” — “Mr. Darcy 
Pennington, yoi» real!} quite alarm me,” cried his 
aunt. “ Whv so?” — “lbM‘an<e 1 fear that you are 
a little dvl'nousr '' — On which Darcy nearly laugh- 
ed himself into convulsions. “J.et me feel your 
pulse, Darey,” said hi' uncle very gravely, — “too 
quick. — I shall send for advice, if you "tire not bet- 
ter to-morrow; you ijok so flushed, and your ey^ * 
are so bright!” — “My dear uncle,” replied Dar- 
cy, ‘‘I shall he quite well if you will but hear 
my manuscript before we go to bed.” Tliey notir 
all looked at each otlu^r with increased alarm; 
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and Julia, in order to please him, (for she really 
loved him,) said, “Well, Darcy, if you insist upon 
it but interrupting her, he suddenly started up, 
and' exclaimed, ^^No; on second thoughts, 1 will 
not read it till Captain Eustace and Sir Hush 
and his family can be present ; and they will to 
here the day after to-morrow.” — What ! read your 
nonsense to them !” cried his uncle ; “ Poor fellow ! 
poor fellow!” But Darcy was gone! he had 
^caught Julian's hand to his lips, and quitted the 
room, leaving his relations to wonder, to fear, and 
to pity. But as Darcy was quite composed the 
next day, they all agreed that he must have drunk 
more wine than he or they had been aware of the 
preceding evening. But though Darcy was will- 
ing to wait the ensuing evening, ‘before he disco- 
vered his secret to the rest of the family, he could 
not be easy till he had disclosed it to Julia; for he 
was mortihed to find that the [)ious, judicious Julia 
Vane had, for one moment, believed that a mere 
man of the world, like Captain Eustace, could have 
written such verses as he had anonymously ad- 
dressed to her; verses breathing the very quintes- 
sence of pure love ; and full of anxious interest not 
only for her temporal, but lier eternal welfare, 
“ No, no,” said he ; “ she shall not remain in such a 
degrading cnor one moment longer:” and having 
requested a private interview with her, he disclosed 
the truth. — “ What ! are you — can you be — did 
you write alll” she exclaimed in broken accents; 
jyhilc Darcy gently reproached her for having be- 
lieved that a mere worldly admirer could so have 
written; however, she justified herself by declaring 
how impossible it was to suspect that a man ot 
honour, as Eustace seemed, could be so base as to 
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assume a merit which was not his own. Here she 

K aused, turning away from Darcy’s penetrating 
M>k, covered with conscious blushes, ashamed that 
he should see how pleased she was. But she rea- 
dily acknowledged her sorrow at having been be- 
trayed, by the unworthy artifice of Eustace, into 
encouraging his attentions, and was eager to con- 
cert with Darcy the best plan lor revealing tlie 
sumrising secret. 

The evening, so eagerly anticipated by Darcy 
and Julia, now arrived; and great was the conster- 
nation of all the rest of the family, when Darcy 
took a manuscript out of his pocket, and began to 
open it. “The fellow is certainly possessed," 
thought his uncle. “Mr. Darcy Pennington," 
whispered his aunt, “ I shall faint if you persist in 
exposing yourself!" — “Darcy, I will shut you up 
if you proceed," whispered liis uncle ; “ for you 
must positively be mad." — Let him go on, dear 
uncle," said Julia; “I am sure you will be delight 
ed, or aught to be so:" and, spite of his uncle’s 
threats and whispers, he addressed Captain Eu- 
stace thus : — 

“ ADow me, sir, to thank you again for the more 
than justice which you did niy humble performance 
the other evening. "J'lll I heard you read it, I was 
unconscious that it had so much merit ; and I again 
thank you for the higlu'st gratification which, as an 
author, I ever received." New terror seized every 
one of his family who heard him, eXcept Julia ; 
while wonder filled Sir Hugh and the rest of JjisJ 
party — Eustace excepted : he knew that he was 
not the author of the work ; therefore he could not 
dispute the fact that the real author now stood be- 
fore him : and blushes of detected falsehood cover- 
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ed his cheek ; but, ere he could falter out a reply^ 
Darcy’s uncle and sons seized him by the arm, and 
insisted on speakini^ with him in another room. 
Darcy, lau"l)iing violently, endeavoured to shake 
them off, but in vain.. Let him alone,” said Julia, 
smiling, and coming forward. Darcy’s ‘ eye may 
be in a fine frenzy rolling,’ as you have all of you 
owned hi:n to b(^ a poet ; but other frenzy than 
that of a poet he Iiils not^ I assure you — so pray set 
him at liberty ; / will be answerable for his sanity.” 

What does all this mean said his uncle, as he 
and his sons unwillingly olx^yed. “ It means,” said 
Darcy, ‘‘ that I hope not to cjiiit this room till I have 
had the delight of hearing these; yet unpublished 
poems of rniiKi read by Captain 1‘jistace. Look, 
Sir,” continued he, here isasignuturc well known, 
no doubt, to you ; that o{ Alfred"'' Are you in- 
deed Alfred, the celebrated Alfrtjd ?” faltered out 
Eustace. I beli(;ve so,” he re{>lied with a smile ; 
“ though on some occasions, you know, it is didicult 
to prove one’s personal identtiy,^'' True,” answered 
Eustace, turning over the manuscript to hide his 
confusion. And I, Captain Rnsla<;e,” said Julia, 
“ have had the great satisfaction of discovering that 
my unknown pcu tical correspondent is my long 
cherished fri» nd mid consm, Darcy Pennington. 
Think how satisfactory this discovery has been to 
//ic.'” Certainly, Madam,” he replied, turning 
pale with emotion ; for he not only saw his Passive 
Lies of detected, ihougli Darcy had too 

much Christian forbearance even to insinuate that 
he mtended to appropriate to himself the fame of 
another, but he also saw, in spite of the kindness 
with which she addressed him, that he had lost 
Julia, and that Darcy had probably gained her. 
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“ What is all this cried Sir Hugh at last, who, 
with the uncle and aunt, had listened in silent won- 
der. “ Why, Eustace, I thought you owned that ?’* 
That I deny ; I owned muting he eagerly re- 
plied. “ You insisted on it, nay, every body msisted, 
that I was the author of the beautiful work which 
I read, and of other things ; and if Mr. Pennington 
asserts that he is the author, I give him joy of his 
genius and his fame.*^’ “ What do I hear !’’ cried 
the aunt ; “ Mr. Darcy Pennington a genius, and 
famous, and I not suspect it !” ‘‘ Impossible !’’ 

cried his uncle, pettishly ; “ that dull fellow turn 
out a wit ! It cannot be. What ! arc you Alfred, 
boy ? I cannot credit it ; for if so, I have been did! 
indeed w'hile his sons seemed to feel as much 
mortification as surprise. “ My dear uncle,’’ said 
Darcy, ‘‘ I am now a professed author. I wrote 
the work which you heard last night. Here it is in 
the manuscript, as returned by the printer ; and 
here is the last proof of the second edition, wluch 
I received at the post-office just now, directed to 
A. B. ; which is, I think, proof positive that I may 
be Alfred also, who, by your certainly impartial 
praises, is for this evening, at least, in his own eyes, 
elevated into Alfred the Great.” 


CHAPTER III. 

ON THE LIES OF FLATTERY. 

The Lies of Flattery are next on my list. 

These lies are, generally speaking, not only un-- 
principled, but offensive ; and though they are uSti^^ 
Jy told to conciliate good will, the flatterer often fails 
in his attempt; for his intended dupe frequently 
sees through his art, and he excites indi|^ation 
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wliere he meant to obtain regard. Those who 
know aught of human nature as it realiy is, and do 
not throw the radiance of their own Christian be- 
nevolence over it, must be well aware that few per- 
sons hear with complacency the praises of others, 
even where there is no competition between the 
parties praised and tliemselves. Therefore, the ob- 
jects of excessive flattery are painfully conscious 
that the praises bestowed on them, in the hearing 
of their acquaintances, will not only provoke those 
auditors to undervalue their pretensions, but to ac- 
cuse them of bedieving in and enjoying the gross 
flattery offered to them. There are no persons, in 
my opinion, with wluan it is so difficult to keep up 
the rclati<ms of peace and amity,'’ as flatterers by 
system and habit. Those persons,*! mean, who deal 
out their flatteries on the sana^ principle as boys 
Throw a handful of burs. Howev er unskilfully the 
burs are thrown, the chances arc that some will 
stick ; and flatterers exfKict that some of their com- 
pliments w ill dw ell with, and impose on, their in- 
tended dupe. Perhaps their calculation is not, gen- 
erally considered, an erroneous one ; but if there be 
any of their fellow^-creatures with w hom the sensi- 
tive and the discerning may be permitted to loathe 
association, it is w ith those wdio presume to address 
them in the language of compliment, too violent 
and unappropriate to deceive even for a moment ; 
while they discover on their lips the flickering sneer 
of contempt contending w itli its treacherous smile, 
Nand.jnark their wily eye looking round in search of 
some responsive one, to which it can communicate 
th^ir sense of the uttered falsehocxl, and their mean 
exultation over their imagined dupe. The lies of 
benevolence, even w hen tliey enn be resolved into 
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lies of flattery, may be denominated amiable lies ; 
but the lie of flattery is usually uttered by the bad* 
hearted and censorious ; therefore to the term lie 
.0F FLATTERY might be added an alias ; — aliae^ lilb 
LIE OF MALEVOLENCE. 

Coarse and indiscriminating flatterers lay it down 
as a-rule, that they are to flatter all persons on the 
quality which they have not. Hence, they flatter 
the pbrii^on their beauty ; the weak, on their in- 
tellect ; tnedull,on their wit *, believing, in the sar- 
castic narrowness of their conceptions, that no one 
possesses any self-knowledge ; but that tivery one 
implicitly believes the truth of the eulogy bestowed. 
This erroneous view taken by the piWrer of the 
penetration of tlie flattered^ is common only in those 
who have more cunning than intellect ; more shrewd- 
ness than penetration ; and whose knowledge of tlie 
weakness of our nature has been gathered, not from 
deep study of the human heart, but from the depra- 
vity of their own , or from the pages of ancient and mo- 
dem satirists ; — those who have a mean, malignant 
pleasure, in believing in the absence of all moral truth 
amongst their usual associates ; and are glad to bo 
able to comfort themselves for their own conscious 
dereliction from a high moral standard, by the con- 
viction that they are, at least, as good as their neigh- 
bours, Yes ; my experience tells me that the above- 
mentioned rule of flattery is acted upon only by the 
half-enlightened, who take for superiority of intel- 
lect that base low cunning, ^ 

which, in fools, supplioa, 

And amply too, the place of being wise. ^ 

But the deep observer of human nature know's 
that where there is real intellect, there are discern- 
ment and self-knowledge also: and that the really 
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intelligent are aware to how much praise and ad- 
miration they are entitled, be it encomium on their 
^rsonal or mental qualifications. 

. Tbeg to give one illustration of the Lie of Flatte- 
ry, in the following talc, of which the offending he- 
roine is a female ; though, as men are the licensed 
flatterers of women, I needed not to have feared the 
imputation of want of candour, had I taken my ex- 
ample from one of the wiser sex. 


THE TURBAN; 

OR 

THE LIE OF FLATTERY. 

Some persons are such determined flatterers 
both by nature and habit, that they flatter uncon- 
sciously, and almost involuntarily. Such a flatter- 
er was Jemima Aldred ; but, as the narrowness of 
her fortune made her unable to purcliase the luxu- 
ries of life in which she most delighted, she was also 
a conscious and voluntary flatterer whenever she 
was with those who had it in their power to indulge 
her favourite inclinations. 

There was one distinguished woman in the cir- 
cle of her acquaintance, whose favour she was par- 
ticularly desirous of gaining, and who was therefore 
the constant object of her flatteries. This lady, who 
was rendered, by her situation, her talents, and her 
virtues, an object of earthly worship to many of 
her associates, had a good-natured indolence about 
her, which made her receive the incense offered, as 
’if she believed in its sincerity. But the flattery of 
young Jemima was so gross, and so indiscriminate, 
that it sometimes converted the usual gentleness of 
Lady Dclaval’s nature into gall ; and she felt indig- 
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iiant at being supposed capable of relishing adula- 
tion so excessive, and devotion so servile. But, as 
she was full of Christian bejievolence, and, conse- 
quently, her first desire was to do good, she alK>ir-‘ 
<5d pity for the p<K)r girKs ignorance to coriquer re- 
sentment, and laid a plan, in order to correct and 
amend her, if possih/c, by salutary mortification. 

Accordingly, she invited Jemima, and some other 
young ladies, to spend a whole day with her at 
her house m the country. But, as tht‘ truly bene- 
volent are always reluctant to afflict an) one, even 
though it be to improiv , l^ady I)ela\al would have 
shrunk from the task which she had imposed on 
herself, had not Jemima excited her into perseve- 
rance, by falling repeatedly and grossly into her be- 
setting sin during the course of the day. For in- 
stance: Lady Delaval, who usually left the choice 
of her ribbands to her milliner, as she was not studi- 
ous of her personal appearance, wore colours at 
breakfast that morning which she thought ill-suited 
both to her years and complexion ; and having ask- 
ed her guests how they liked lier scarf and rib- 
bands, they pronounced them to be beautiful 

But surely, they do not become my olive, ill- 
looking skin!” — -‘They are certainly not becom- 
ing,” was the ingenuous reply of all but Jemima 
Aldred, wi;o persisted in asserting that the colour 
was as becoming as it was brilliant ; adding, “I do 
not know what dear Lady Delaval means 1^ under- 
valuing her own clear complexion.”-*— “ The less 
that is said about that the better, I believe,” she 
dryly replied, not trying to conceal the sarc&tic" 
smile which played upon her lip, and feeling 
strengthened, by this new instance of Jemima's du- 
plicity, to go on with her design : but Jemima 
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thought she had endeared herself to her by flatter- 
ing her personal vanity ; and, while her compa- 
nions frowned reproach for her insincerity wish- 
-ed ipr an opportunity of reproving their rudeness. 
'After tea, Lady Delaval desired her maid to bring 
her down the foundation for a turban, which she 
was going to pin up, and some other finery prepa- 
red for tile same purpose ; and in a short time the 
most splendid materials fin millenary shone upon 
the table. When she began her task, her other 
. guests, Jemima excepted, worked also, but she was 
sufficiently employed, she said, in watching the 
creative and tasteful fingers of her friend. At first, 
Lady Delaval rnade the turban of silver tissue; and 
Jemima was in ecstacies : but the next moment 
she declared that covering to be loo simple; and 
Jemima thought so too; — while' she was in equal 
ecstacies at the efl’ect of a gaudy many-coloured 
gauze which rej)laced its modest costliness. But 
still her y(uuig companions openly preferred the sil- 
ver covering, declaring that the gay one could only 
betolerat(*d if nothing else of showy ornament were 
superadded. 'J'hey gave, however, their opinion 
in vain, ('oloured stones, a gold band, and a 
green spun-glass feather, were all in their turn 
heaped upon this showy head-dress, while Jemima 
exulted ovi i every fiesli addition, and admired it 
as a new pn of of Ladv DelavaPs taste. “Now, 
then, it is rom])leted,'' cried Lady Delaval; “but 
no; suppose I add a scarhtt feather to the green 
one “ Oh ! that would be superb and having 
givon this desiral>le finish to her performance, Je- 
mima declared it to be perfect ; but the rest of the 
company were too honest to commend it. Lady 
Delaval then put it on her head : and it was a« tin- 
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becoming as it was ugl)^ : but Jemima exclaimed 
that her dear friend had never worn any thing be- 
fore in which she looked so well, adding, “ But 
then she looks well in every thing. However, -tlrM^ 
lovely turban would l)ecome any one.*” — Try 
how it w^ould fit you !” <aid Lady Delaval, putting 
it on her head. Jemima looked in a glass, and 
saw that to her short, small |)crson, little face, and 
little turned-up nose, such an enormous mass of 
finery was th(^ destruction of all comeliness ; but, 
while the by-staiiders laughed immoderately at her 
appearance, Jemima was loud in her admiration, 
and volunteered a w ish to w^ear it at some puWic 
place — for I think, 1 do look so well in it!” cried 
Jemima. If so,” said her hostess, you, ymng 
ladies, on this occasion, have neither taste nor 
eyes while Jemima danced about the room, ex- 
ulting in her heavy head-dress, in the triumph of her 
falsehood, and in the supposed su[)erior ascendancy 
it had gained her over her hostess above that of her 
more sincere companions. Nor, when Lady Dc- 
laval expressed her fear tliat the weight might be 
painful, would she allow' it to be removed ; but she 
declared that she liked t!ie burden. At parting, 
Lady Delaval, in a tone of grf at significance, told 
her that she should hear from her the next day. 
The next morning Jemima often dwelt on these 
marked words, impatient for an explanation of 
thdri ; betweei) twelve and one oVlock, a servant 
of Lady Delavar.s brought a letter and a bandbox. 

The letter was first opened ; and was as follows: 

“ Dear Jemima, 

“ As I know that you have long wished to visit 
my niece. Lady Ormsbv, and also to attend the. as- 
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tronomical lecture on the j^rand transparent orrery, 
which is to be given at the public rooms this even- 
ing, for the benefit of the Infirmary ; though your 
;^f>iuisie-worthy prudence prevented you from sub^- 
bing to It, I have great pleasure in enclosing you a 
ticket for the lecture, and in informing you that I 
will call and take yr^a to dinner at Lady Ormsby’s 
at four o'clock, vvlu nee 3^011 and I, and the rest of 
the party, (which will be a splendid one) shall ad- 
journ to the lecture ” “ How kind ! how 

• very kind !” exclaimed Jemima ; but, in her heart, 
imputing these favours to her recent flatteries ; and 
reading no furthiT, she ran to her mother’s apart- 
ment to d'H-lare the joyful news. “ Oh ! mamma !” 
exclaimed shti, lif)W fortunate it was that I made 
up my <li( d gauze when I did ’ s^ud I can wear na- 
tural flouers in my hair; and they arc so beco- 
ming, as vv (dl as chc^ap.*’ She then returned to her 
own r(K)m, to finish the letter and explore the con- 
tents of lh( box. But what was her consternation 

on readinjr the followinii words : ‘‘ But 1 

sliall take you to the dinm'r, and I give you the 
ticket for liic l<*clure, only on this express condi- 
tion, — that you we,ar tlu^ accompanying turban, 
which w as decorated according to your taste and 
judgment, and in which you were conscious of look- 
ing so well ’ -Every ahhUonal ornament was be- 
stowed to j)l< iLse you ; and as I know that 3"0ur wish 
will be noi to deprive me of a liead-dress in which 
your part Id/* eyes thought that 1 looked so charm- 
ingly^ I positively assure* }^ou that no consideration 
^ sliail ever induce me to wear it ; and that I expect 
you to meet my summons, arrayed in your youthful 
loveliness and rny turban.” 

Jemima sat in a sort of stupor after perusing 
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this epistle*, and when she started from it, it 
was to carry the letter and the turban to her 
mother. “ Read that ! and look at that she ex- 
claimed, pointing to the turban. “ Why to -be- 
sure, Jemima, Lady J)ela\al must be making game 
of you,” she replkd. “ Wliat could produce such 
an absurd requisition ?” When called u{>on to an- 
swer this question, Jemima blushed ; and, for the 
first time, feeling some compunctious visit ings of 
conscience, she almost hesitated to ow n that the an- 
noying conditions \\ere the consequence of her flat- 
teries. Still, to coiT)j)ly with them w as imjiossible ; 
and to go to the dinner and Ici ture without them, 
and thereby perhaps aflroiit Lady Dt laval, was im- 
possible also. ‘’\Miat, expect me to bide my 
pretty hair uikUt that prejiosterous mountain ' 
Never, never \'ain]v, now, did she try to ad- 
mire it; and she f'lt its weight insupportable. 
“ To be sure,” said she to herself, (. aj)tain Les- 
lie and Georg(i Vaux will dine at Lady Ormsby’s, 
and go to the lecture ; but then they will not bear 
to look at me in this frightful htnid-dress, and will so 
quiz me ; and I am sure they will think me too great 
a quiz to sit by ! No, no ; much as I wish to go, 
and I do so very, very much wish it, 1 cannot go oa 
these cruel conditions.” But what excuse can 
you make to Lady Delavul 1 must tell her 
that I have a bad toothach, and cannot go ; and I 
will write her a note to say so ; and at the same 
time return th(i ugly turban.” She did so; — but 
when slie saw' Lady iJelaval pass to the fine dinner, 
and heard the carriages at night going to- the 
crowded lecture, she shed tears of bitterness and 
regret, and lamented that she had not dared to go 
without the conditional and detestable turban. The 
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next day she saw Lady DelavaPs carriage drive up 
to the door, and also saw tlie servant take a band- 
box out, “ Oh dear, mamma,” cried Jemima, “ I 
protest that ridiculous old woman has brought her 
ugly turban back again !” and it was with a forced 
smile of welcojne that she greeted Lady DelavaL 
That lady entere<l the room with a graver and 
more dignified mien than usual ; for she came to 
reprove, and, she hoped, * mend an offender against 
those principles of truth which she honoured, and 
to which she uniformly acted up. Just before La- 
dy Delaval appeared, Jemima recollected that she 
was to have the toothach ; therefore she tied up her 
face, adding a practical lie to the many already 
told ; for <aie lie is sure to make many. ^ “ I was 
sorry to find that you were not able to accompany 
me to the dinner and lecture,” said she; ‘‘and 
were kept at home by the toothach. Was that 
your only r(;ason for staying at home ?” “ Certain- 
ly, Madam ; can you doubt it ?” “ Yes ; for I 

have strong suspicion tliat the toothach is a pre- 
tence, not a reality.” “ This from you. Lady 
Delaval ! my once kind friend.” “ Jemima, I am 
come to prove myself a far kinder friend than ever 
I did before. I am gliid to find you alone ; be- 
cause I should not have liked to reprove a child be- 
fore her mother.” Lady Delaval then reproached 
her astonished auditor with the mean habit of flat- 
tery in which slie was so apt to indulge ; assuring 
her that slid had never been for one moment her 
dupe, and had insisted on her wearing the turban, 
‘in order to punish her despicable duplicity. “ Had 
you not acted thus,” continued Lady Delaval, “ I 
meant to have taken you to the dinner and lecture, 
without conditions ; but I wished to inflict on you 
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a B£dutary punishment, in hopes of convincing you 
that there are no qualities so safe, or so pleasing, as 
truth and ingenuousness. I saw you cast an alarm- 
ed look at the hat-box,” she added, in a gayer tone ; 
“ but fear not ; the turban is no more ; and, in its 
stead, I have taken the liberty of bringing you a 
Leghorn bonnet ; and should you, while you wear 
it, feel any desire to flatter, in your usual degrading 
manner, may it remind you of this conversation, 
and its cause, — and make your present mortifica- 
tion the means of your future good.” At this mo- 
ment Jemima's mother entered the room, exclaim- 
ing : “ Oh ! Lady Delaval f I am glad you are 
come ! my poor child’s toothach is so bad ! and 

how unfortunate that” Lady Delaval cast 

on the mistaken mother a look of severe reproof, 
and on the daughter one of pity and unavailing re- 
gret ; for she felt tliat, for the child who is hourly 
exposed to the contagion of an unprincipled pa- 
rent’s example, there cun be little chance for amend- 
ment ; and she hastened to her carriage, convinced 
that for poor Jemima Aldred her labours of Christian 
duty had been exerted in vain. She would have 
soon found how just her conviction was, had she 
heard the dialogue between the mother and daugh- 
ter, as soon as slie drove off. Jemima dried up her 
hypocritical tears, and exclaimed, “ A cross, me- 
tncxlistica! creature ! 1 am glad she is gone !” — 
‘‘What do you mean, child? and what is all this 
about?” Jemima having told her, slia exclaimed, 
“ Why the woman is mad ! What ! object to a 
little harmless flattery ! and call that lying, indeed ’ ^ 
Nonsense ! it is all a pretence. She hate flattery! 
no, indeed ; if you were to tell her the truth, she 
would hate you like poison:” — “Very likely; but 
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see, mamma, what she has given me. What a 
beautiful bonnet ! But she owed it to me, for the 
trick she played me, and for her preaching/’ — 
^‘‘Well, child,” answered her mother, “let her 
preach to you every day, and welcome, if she 
comes, as to-day, full-handed.” 

Such was the effect of Lady Delaval’s kind ef- 
forts, on a mother so teaching, and a daughter so 
taught ; for indelible indeed arc those habits of 
falsehood and disingenuousness which children ac- 
* quire, whose parents do not make a strict adherence 
to truth the basis of their children’s education; and 

E unish all deviation from it with salutary rigour, 
lut, wliatevcr be the excellencies or the errors of 

i )arents or preceptors, there is one necessary thing 
or them to remember, or their excellencies will be 
useless, and their faults irremediable ; namely, that 
they arc not to form their children for the present 
world alone ; — they arc to educate them not mere- 
ly as the children of time^ but as the heirs of eternity. 

CHAPTER IV. 

LIES or FEAR. 

I ONCE believed that the lie of fear was confined 
to the low and uneducated of both sexes, and to 
children ; bu< further reflection and observation 
have convinced me that this is by no means the 
case; but that, as this lie springs from the want of 
moral courage^ and as this defect is by no means 
confined to any class or age, the result of it, that 
"fear of man which prompts to the lie of fear, must 
be universal also ; though the nature of the dread 
may be various, and of diflerent degrees of strength. 
Fordnslance ; a child or a servant (of course 1 
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a €ak of ill-educaled children) breaks a loy or a 
ass, and denies having done so. Acquaintances 
S>rget to execute commissions entrusted to them ; 
and either say that they are executed, wheil they 
are not, or make some fcils<^ excuses for an omis- 
sion which was the result of forgetfulness only. No 
persons are guilty of so many of this sort of lies, in 
the year, as negligent correspondents ; since ex- 
cuses for not writing sooner are usually lies of fear 
— ^fear of having forfeited favour by too long a 
silence. 

As the lie of fear always proc ( cds, as 1 have be- 
fore observ'ed, from a want of moral courage^ it is 
often the result of want of resolution to say “ no,’’ 
when “yes” is more agreeable to the feelings of 
the questioner. “ Is not my new gown p)retty ?” 
“ Is not my new hat becoming ?” “ Is not my 

coat of a good colour ?” I'here are R w f>ersons 
who have courage to say “ no,” even to these tri- 
vial questions ; though the neguti\ e would be /n/t/i, 
and the affinnative,/a/.9e/jeoJ. And still less are they 
able to be honest in their replies to questions of a 
more delicate nature. Is not my last work the 
best?” “ Is not my vvifi^ beautiful ?” “ Is not iny 
daughter agreeable “Isnotmyson afine youth 
Those ensnaring questions, which contented and 
confiding egi^tisin is only too apt to asfc. 

Fear of wounding the feelings of the interrogator 
prompts an affirmative answer. But, j)erha})s, a lie 
on these occasions is one of the least displeasing, 
because it may possif»ly proceed from a kind aver- 
sion to give pain, and occasion disappointment ; and 
has a degree of relationship, a distant family resem- 
blance to the LIE OF BENEVOLENCE ; thougli, whcn 
accurately analysed, even this gof)d natured false- 
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lK)od may be resolved into selfish dread of loring fe- 
vour by speaking the truth. Of these pseudolies of 
benevolence I shall treat in their turn ; but I shall now 
proceed to relate a stor}% to illustrate the lie of 
FEAR, and its important results, under apparently 
unimportant circunisiances. 


THE BANK-NOTE. 

Are you returning immediately to Worcester?” 
said Lady Lesli(‘, a widow residing near that city, 
to a young officer who was paying her a mornii]^ 
visit. “ 1 urn ; can 1 do any thing lor you there 

Yes ; }ou can do me a great kindness. My con- 
fidential servant, Baynes, is gone out for the day and 
night ; and I do not like to trust my new^ footman, 
of whom I knov\ nothing, to pul this letter in the 
post-offi(’e, as it ( . )utains a fifty-pound note.” “ In- 
d<‘ed ! that is a large sum to trust to the post.” “ Yes 
but 1 am told it is the safest conve> aiice. It is, how- 
ever, quite necessary that a person whom I can 
trust >fiOul(i put the letter in the box,” Certainly,” 
replied Captain Freeland. I’hen, wuth an air that 
showed h(‘ consid(‘rod himself as a person to be 
trusted, lu' deposited the letter in safety in his 
pocket-book, and took leave ; promising he would 
return to dinner the next day, which w^as Satur- 
day, • 

On his road, Freeland me^t some of his brother- 
officers, who were going to pass the day and night 
at Great Malvern ; and as the}- earnestly pressed 
him to accompany them, he w holly forgot the letter 
eninisled to his cure : and, having despatched his 
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servant to Worcester, for his sac-de-nwt* and otfier 
things, he turned back with Jiis companions, and 
passed the rest of the day in that sauntering, but 
amusing idleues'^?, that dolcc far nicntr^^ which -may 
be reckoned coaiparntiwly \rituoiis, il' it lead^to the 
forgetfulness f>f little duties only, and is not attended 
by the positive infringement of greater ones. But, 
in not putting this important letter into the post, as 
he had engaged tr) do, Freeland violated a real du- 
ty; and he might have put it in at Malvern, had 
•not the rencounter with his brother-oflicers banish- * 
ed the commis'^ioii given him entirely from his 
thoughts. Nor did he rememlxT it till, as they rode 
through the village the next morning, on their way 
to Worcester, tluy met Lady Leslie walking in the 
road. 

At sight of her, Freeland recollected with shame 
and confusion tliat he had not fiiltill(‘d the charge 
committe d to him ; and fain woukl he have passed 
her unobserved ; for, as she wn^ a woman of liigh 
fashion, great talmits, and some severity, he was 
afraid that liis negligence, if avowed, would not 
only cause him to fork Ml her favour, but expose him 
to her powerful sure m sin. 

To avoid being r(M‘f)gnised was, however, impos- 
sible ; and as st>on as Lady Leslie saw him, she ex- 
claimed, “Oh * (Captain FnM'land, 1 am so glad to 
see you ! I have been quite un(*asy concerning my 
letter since I gave it to your rare ; for it was of such 
consequence ! Did put il into the post yester- 
day?” “Certainly,” replied Freeland, hastily, ^ 
and in the hurry of the moment, “ Certainly. How ^ 
could you, dear Madam, doubt my obedience 10 


** Niyhtba^. 


t Sweet doing notliing. 
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vour commands ‘‘ Thank you ! tliank you t” 
cried she, “ flow you have relieved my mind He 
had so ; but he had painfully burtheried his own. 
To be sure it was only a white he, — the lie op pear. 
Still he was not used to utter falsehood ; and he 
felt the meanness and degradation of this. He had 
yet to learn that it was mischievous also ; and that 
none can presume to say where the consequence*^ 
of the most aj)|)areiitly tiivial lie will end. As soon 
as Freeland |nirted with Luriy Leslie, he bade his 
friends farewell, and puttiiiii spur to his horse, 
scarcely slackened his pace till he had reaeljed 
a -general post-ollice, and dt po ited the letter in 
sajfety. Now, tlu n,” thought he, ^'1 hope I shall 
be able to return and dine with Lady Leslie, with- 
out shrinking 1‘roin lier penetrating eye.’' 

He found her, nhen he arrived, very pensive 
and absent ; so much so, that she felt it necessary 
to apologize to licr guesl'^, inibnning them that Ma- 
ry Bensfin, an old servant of Ikts, u ho \\ as very dear 
to her, was seriously ill, and jiainfully circumstan- 
ced ; and tliat she feared she had not done her du- 
ty by her. ‘'To tell you the truth, Captain Free- 
iand,” said she, speaking to him in a low voice, 

I blame myself ibr not having sfuit for my con- 
fidential servant, who was not viry far f>ff, and 
dcspatch(*d him with the money, in-tead ot trusting 
it to the pist."' “It uouM have Ixen bettiT to 
liavc done so, n riam/i/!'' repli(‘d Freeland, deeply 
blushing. “'\es; for tlu‘ poor woman, to whom 
I sent it, is not only herst-lf on tin; point of being 
confined, but she has a sick husband, unable to be 
moved; and as (hut owing to no fault of his) he is 
on the point of hankniptey, his cruel landlord has 
declared that, if thf‘y do not pay their rent by to^ 
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niorrow, he will turn them out into the street, and 
niie the very bed they lie on 1 However, as you put 
the letter into the post yesterdav^ they must get the 
fifty-pound note to day, else they could not*; for 
there is no delivery of letters in London on a Swn- 
<fay, you know.” True, very true,” replied 
Freeland, in a tone which he vainly tried to render 
steady. Ther(?fore,” continued Lady Leslie, 
**ifyou had told me, when we met, that the letter 
was not gone, I should have recalled Baynes, and 
sent him off by the mail to London ; and tlien he 
would have reached Somerstown, where the Ben- 
sons live, in good time ; but now, though I own it 
would be a comfort to me to send him, for fear of 
accident, I could not get him back again soon 
enough ; — ^therefore, I must let things take their 
chance ; and, as letters seldom miscarry, tlie only 
danger is, that the note may be taken out.” She 
might have talked an hour without answ er or inter- 
ruption ; — for Freeland was too much sliocked, too 
much conscience-stricken, to reply; as he found 
that he had not only told a falsehood, but that, if he 
had had moral courage enough to tell tlie truth, the 
mischievous negligence of which he had been guii- 

2 could have been repair(*d ; but now, as Lady 
eslie said, “ it w as too late !” 

But, while Lady Leslie became talkative, and 
able to perform her duties to her friends, aflor she 
had thus unburthened her mind to Freeland, he 
grew every minute more absent, and niore taciturn ; 
and though he could not eat with appetite, he threzo 
down^ rather than drank^ repeated glasses of hock 
and champagne to enable him to rally his spirits ; 
but in vain. A naturally ingenuous and generous 
nature cannot shake off the msx compunctious visits 
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mgs of conscicnre for h:i\ingcommilto<l an unwor- 
thy action, and having also been tin* means of in- 
jury to another. All on a siakh n, however, his 
countenanc(j brightened ; and as so(ni as the ladies 
left the table, he started up, left his eoniplunents 
and excuses with bady T.esiie’s neph(‘\v. who pre- 
sided at dinnei : said la; had a pressing (rail to 
Worcester; and, when th(Te, as thf‘ liOndon mail 
was gone, h(* threw himself into a ]>ostehaise. aiid 
set off for Someistown, which l.ady Leslir had 
named as the r(‘.-,idence of Mar\ benson. ‘‘ At 
least,” said Fiei'laiid to himself \Mtli a lightened 
heart, “ I shall now have the satisfaction of doing 
all I can to k [lair my fault.” ihit owing to the 
delay oi casioned by want of horses, and by finding 
the ostlers at the inns in bed, lie tlid not reach Lon- 
t don and the place it his di'shsiation till the wretch- 
ed family had !)c('n di'lodi»ed ; whili^ the unhappy 
wife was weeping, not onl\ <niT tiie disgrace of be- 
ing set n;nio\ed, and I'or her own and her husband's 
increased illness in eons(‘<j?ienre of it, but from the 
agonizing suspn ion that llie linstn ^s and friend, 
whom she had so ion*? loved, and relit^l upon, had 
disreganied the tali' of III rsormw^, and had refused 
to relieve' Ikt iU'e.•s^itl(‘-. ^ J''r(‘e!aM;] ^e.on found a 
conduct(»r to the nu'an lodging in which the Ben- 
sons had obtained .-.helter ; for llu y were well 
known, and their lund fate was gi rierally pitied : 
— but It was some tinu* beliae lu' could spi ak, as 
he stood by their l>edsid< — he was eiioked with 
painful emotional fust ; with jileasing t'lnotions af- 
terwards ; — tor Ins conscieiict* smolc' him tor the 
pain he had o( casioned, and applauded him for the 
pleasure whicli he eame to bestow . 1 ca*ine,” 

said he, at length, (wliile the siitierers w aited in ah 
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most angry wonder, to hear his reason for thus in- 
truding on them,) “ I come to tell you, from your 
kind mend, Lady Leslie” — Then she has not 
forgotten me !” screamed out the poor woman, al- 
most gasping for breath. No, to be sure not : — 
she could not forget you ; she vvas incapable 
here his voice wholly failed him. “ Thank hea- 
ven !” cried she, tears trickling down her pale cheek, 
I can bear any thing now ; for that was the bit- 
terest part of all!” — “My good woman,” said 
Freeland, “ it was owing to a mistake : — pshaw ! 
no : it was owing to my faulty tha( you did not re- 
ceive a £50 note by the post yesterday — 
**£50 !”cricd the poor man, wringing his hands, 
why that would have more than paid all we ->wed ; 
and I could have gone on witii my business, and 
our lives would not have been risked, nor [ dis- 
graced!” Freeland now turned away, unai^le to 
say a word mou*; but recovering h mself, he again 
drew near thein; and, throw'ina^ 11 -. purse to the 
agitated speaker, said, *Mhoie ' get well ! only get 
until! and whatever you want shiiil be yours ! or 
I shall never lose this horrible choking again while 
lUveP 

Freeland took a walk after ihi^ scene, and with 
hasty, rapid slridc;s ; the painful choking fiomg his 
companion very ofim dunn;^ tlie course of it, — for 
he was haunted by tiie iiUrJge of those wh un he 
had disgraceci; — and he could not help remember- 
ing that, liowcver blameable his iieghgencc migfit 
be, It was nothing, either in smtulness or mischief, 
to the lie told to conceal it ; and that, but for that 
LIE or FEAH, the effect of his negligence might 
have been repaired in time. 

But he was resolved that he would not leave 
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Somerstown till he had seen these poor people set- 
tled in a good lodging. Tic therefore hired a coa- 
veyance for them, and superintended their removal 
that evening to apartments hill of every necossarj 
comfort. “ My good friimds,” said he, “ I can- 
not recall the morlifa alioii ;uul disgrace which you 
have endured through my fault ; but I trust that 
you will have gaiucd,in the end, by leaving a cruel 
landlord, who had no pity for your unmerited po- 
verty. Lady LeslI^'^s note will, I trust, reach you 
to-morrow; — but if not, I will make up the loss ; 
therefore be easy ! and when I go away, may I 
have the comfort of knowing that your removal 
has done you no harm !” 

He then, but noi rill then, had courage to write 
to Lady l^eslic, and tell her thojvhole truth ; con- 
cluding his letter thu« : 

“ If your interesting prf/feges have not suffered 
in their health, I shall not regret what has happen- 
ed ; because I trust that it will be a lesson to me 
through lilb, and teach me never to tell even the 
most apparently trivmf white lie again. How un- 
important this violation of truth appeared to me at 
the moment ! and how^ sufficiently motived! as it 
was to avoid falhng in your estimation ; but it was, 
you see, overruled for evil; — and agony of mind, 
disgract.*, and perhaps risk of life, were the conse- 
quences of i' to innocent mdividuals; — not to men- 
tion my <^vvn pangs — the pangs of an upbraiding 
conscience. •But forgive me, nn dear Lady Leslie. 
However, I trust that this evil, so deeply repented 
off will be blessed to us all ; but it will be long be- 
fore I forgive myself.'’ 

Lady Leslie was delighted wnth this candid Ict- 
ter^ though grieved by iis painful details, while she 
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viewed with api^rohation ilio amends which her 
young friend li:id mad(‘, and liis modest disregard 
of his own e.\ertions. 

The note niri\<‘d in salhjy : and Fr(jelnnd left 
the afllicted eonpk' Ix lterin health, and quite hap- 
py in mind as hi-^ hoiuitx and laid) la'she’s had 
left them nothing lo desire in a pecuniary point of 
^ iew. 

When Lady Leslie and he met, she praised his 
virtue, while slu' hlained his il all ; and thi'y forti- 
fied eacli othiT in the wise anil moral resolution,, 
never to \iolate truth auain, evi u on the slightest 
occasion ; as a lit'. \\h< u told, hoaevt r unimportant 
it may at the time app(*ar, is hlv(' an arrow shot 
over a house, \\ h<>s(M‘oirse is uiisi ta.. anil may he 
unintentionaliy the iMuse, to some one, f)l agony or 
death. 


ClIAP'nCR V. 

LIES FALSELY C \LLLn LiLb OF RRNEVOLENXE. 

These arii lie> \\iiicii are oceasioned hy a selfish 
dread of losuiir i-oour, ami |>ro\o]oM<r dnpli^asuix', 
by speak in e tin' truth, rather tliau hy leal hi'iievo- 
lence. Pitrsfins, eallinir themselv< s l)iue\olent, 
withliold disagreeable truths, and nttiT agreeable 
falsehoods, frean a wish to give pli :isuri*, or to 
avoid "i^ ing jiaiii. If von sa) that )on are looking 
ill, they Ull vou that you an' loolving well. If you 
express a fear that vou arc iiro wing coqjulent, they’ 
say you are only ju^t as fat as you ought to be. Jf 
you are hoarse m singing, and painfully conscious 
of it, they declare llial they did not perceive ik 
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And this not from the desire of flattering you, or 
from the malignant one of wishing to render you ri- 
diculous, by imp^ing on your credulity, but from 
the desire of making you pleased with yourself. In 
short, they lay it down as a rule, that you must 
never scruple to sacrifice the truth, when the al- 
ternative is giving the slightest pain or mortification 
to any one. 

I shall leave my readers to deride whether the 
lies of fear or of benevolence preponderate, in the 
following trifling but characteristic anecdote. 


A TALE OF POTTED SPRATS, 

Most mistresses of families Iravc a family receipt- 
book ; and are apt to believe that no receipts are 
so good as their own. 

With one of these notable ladies a young house- 
keeper went to pass a few days, both at her town 
and country-house. The hostess was skilled, not 
only in culinary lore, but in economy ; and was in 
the habit of setting on her table, even when not 
alone, whatever her taste or carefulness had led 
her to pot, pickle, or preserve, lor occasional use. 

Before a meagre family dinner was quite over, a 
dish of pc)rTED si rats was set before the lady of 
the house, who, expatiating on their excellence, 
derived from a family receipt of a century old, 
pressed her still unsatisfied guest to partake of them. 

* ^Thfi dish was as good as much salt and little 
spice could make it ; but it had one peculiarity — 
it liad a strong flavour of garlick, and to garlick tlie 
poor guest had a great dislike. 

But she was a timid woman ; and good-breed- 
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ing, and wlint slio railed hriicvolenre, said, “per- 
severe a swalln^/’ lliongli Ih'f palate sai<l, “no,” 
“ Is it not c\r(‘!l('nt said the hostess. — “ Very 
faltered out the half-sutfocated guest; — and this 
was lie the first. ‘‘ Did you ever eat any thing 
like it bef(»re V ' — “ Never,” replied the other more 
firmly ; for thru she knew that she s[)oke the truth, 
and (on^injs^ to add, and I hope I luiver shall eat 
anything like it again,” '“‘I will gi>e you tlie 
receipt,” said lh<' hah , kindly ; ‘‘ it will be of use to 
you as a )oung ho'i'ek<'(‘per ; tor it is ecoiiumi- 
cal, as well as good, and s(‘r\es to inaki* out, when 
we have a sera p-d inner. Vly servants often dine 
on it.” “ I wonder ym can gtd any stTvants to live 
with you,” thought the giu‘st ; “hut 1 dare say 
you do not gid any ont‘ to stay long!” Vou do 
not, howe\er, eat as if you liked it.” yes indeed^ 
I do, very nnirh,” (lie the second) she replied; 
'‘but you forg(d 1 hav(‘ aln'adv eau‘n a good dbi'- 
ncr:” (lie the* tlnrd. Alas! whai had benevolence, 
fio called^ to ans\^'er for on this occasion !) 

“Well, I am diilighted to find that you like my 
sprats,” said the fluttered hostess, while the cloth 
was removing: ao'ding, “.lohn! do not let those 
sprats be eaten in the kitchen !” an order which the 
guest heard with indescribable alarm. 

The next dav they were to sc^l off for the coun- 
try-house, or cottage*. W hen they w'en? seated in 
the carriage, a hirgi' bo\ was put in, and the guest 
fancied she smelt garhc/c^ but * 

“ . . . . iioro Ignorance is bliss, ■ _ ^ 

*Tjs fc/ily to bo wise.” 

She therefore asked n<» (juestions ; but tried 'to 
enjoy the present, regardless of the future. At a 
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Certain distance they stopped to bait the horsa?. 
There the guest expected that they should get out, 
and take some nifreshineiil ; but her economical 
comj>aiiion, with n shn^wd wink of the eye, obsen^- 
ed, ‘‘ I always sit in the carriage on these occa- 
sions. If one gets out, the [leoplci at tlie inn expect 
one to order a lunclieon. J dicreforc take mine 
with me.” So saying, John was summoned to drag 
the carriage out of sight of the inn windows. Ho 
then unpacked the bo\, ti»ok out of it knives and 
forks, plates, d ( and also a jni\ which, impreg- 
nating the air with its < tlluvin, even bef>re it w'aa 
opened, disclosed to the alarmed guest that its con- 
tents WTH! the drendc'd sprain ! 

‘‘ Alas !” thought she, Pandora’s box w'as no- 
thing to this! for in that, Hope Huruiined behind ; 
but, at the bottom »»f this i< Despair!” In vain 
did the unliappy lady d(‘( lanj (lie the fourth) that 
“she had iki appetite, and (lie, the lifth) that she 
never ate in tlu* morning,” H<‘r hostess would take 
no denial. However, she cr>ijtri\ed to get a piece 

sprat down, enveloped in l>r(*ad ; and the rest 
j^e threw out of the window, wiien her companion 
^as looking another way — w ho, on turning round, 
exclaimed, ^‘so, you have soon d<\spatched the 
fish! let me give you another ; do not refuse, be- 
cause you diink they are nearly hnish(‘d ; I assure 
you then' are several left ; and (delightful informa- 
tion!) we shall have afresh supply tr>-morrow !” 
However, this time she was allowed to knwv when 
ghe had eaten enough ; and the travellers proceeded 
t5*%eir journey’s end. 

This day, the sprats did not appear at dinner; — 
but,* there being only a few left, they were kept for 
a bmne boucke, and reserved for supper ! a meal 
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of which, this evening, on account of indisposition, 
the hostess did not partake, and was therefore at 
liberty to attend entirely to the wants of her guest, 
who would fain have declined eating also, but it was 
impossible ; she had just declared that she was 
quite well, and had often owned that she enjoyed a 
piece of supper after an carlj/ dinner. There was 
therefore no retreat from the maze in which her 
insincerity had involved her ; and eat she must : 
but, when she again smelt on her plate the nause- 
ous composition, which being near the bottom of 
the pot was more disagreeable than ever, human 
patience and human infirmity ctmlfl bear no more ; 
the scarcely tasted morsel fell from her lips, and she 
rushed precipitately into the open air, almost dis- 
posed to execrate, in her heart, potted sprats, the 
good breeding of her officious hostess, and even Be- 
nevolence itself. 


Some may obsen^e on reading this story, “ Whal 
a foolish creature the guest must ha\ c been ! ;ind i 
how improbable it is that any one should scruple to 
say, the dish is disagreeable, mid 1 hate garlick 
But it is my conviction that the guest, on this occa- 
sion, exhibited only a slightly exaggerated specimen 
of the usual conduct of those who have been taught 
to conduct themselves wholly by the artificial rules 
of civilized society, of which, generaJly speaking, 
falsehood is the basis. 

Benevolence is certainly one of the first of virtubsi 
and its result is an amiable aversion to wound the 
feelings of others, even in trifles ; therefore benevo- 
lence and politeness may be considered as the same 
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thing ; but Worldly Politeness is only a copy of 
benevolence. Benevolence is gold : this politeness 
a paper currency, contrived as its suhstitiite ; as so- 
ciety, being aware tliat benevolence is as rare as it 
4s precious, and that tew are able to distinguish, in 
any tiling, f.he false from the true, resolved, in lieu 
of benevolence, to receive worldly politeness, 
with all her train of deceitful welcomes, heart- 
less regrets, false ap[>robations, and treacherous 
smiles; those alluring seemings, which shine around 
her brow, and (mable her to pass for Benevolence 
Jierself. 

But how must the religious and the moral dis- 
like the one, thougli they venerate the other ! The 
kindness of the worldly Politt^ only lives its little 
hour in one’s presence ; but tlml of the Benevolent 
retains its life and sweetness in one’s abssence. The 
worldly polite will often make the objects of their 
greatest flatteries and attentions when present, thi^ 
butt of tlieir ridicule* as soon as llu‘y see them no 
more ; — while tlie bcnevokuit hold the characters 
and Equalities of their assix^iatcs in a sort of ho!y 
keeping at all times, and are as unhdgnd to the ah-^ 
sent as they were at lent he to the present. The 
kindness of the worldly priliteis the gay and pleas- 
ing flower worn in the bosom, as the ornament of a 
lew hours ; then suffered to fade, and throw n by, 
when it is wanted no longer ; — but that ol the real- 
ly benevolent is like the fresli-springing evergreen, 
which bloom^ on through all times, and all seasons, 
Ji^ading in beauty, and undiininishing in sweetness. 
Bui, it may be asked, whether f do not admit that 
the principle of never wounding tlie self-love or 
feelings 01 any one is a benovoleirt principi : jud 
whether it be not commendable to act on ii conti- 
7 
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lUially. Certainly ; if sincerity goes hand in band 
with Denevolence. But where is your benevolence, 
if you praise those, to tlujir faces, wiiom you abuse 
as soon as tht‘y have left you ? — where your be- 
nevolence, it you welcome those, with smiling m- 
banity, whom you see drive oft’ wath a “ Well ; I 
am glad they are gone ?” And how common is it, 
to hear persons, who think themselves very moral, 
and very kind, begin, as soon as their guests are 
departed, and even w lien they are scarcely out of 
hearing, to criticise tluur dress, tlieir manners, and 
their characters ; while t.io poor unconscious ^si- 
ters, the dupes of their dec.c'itful courtesy, are go- 
ing home delighted with their visit, and saying what 
a charming evening they have passed, and what 
agreeable and kind-hearted persons the master and 
mistress of the house and their family are ! — 
Surely, tlicn, I am not reluung too inucli when I 
assert that the co. dial seomin:*, which these delu- 
ded guests w^i're receiv ed, ir- iKhI, and parted with, 
were anything rather lha»“ Lies ov benevolence. 
I also believe that tho^e who scaiiple not, even 
£rom well-intent loiietl kindne.'><, to utter spontane- 
ous falseliood-,, aio not gifted with mneh judgment 
an(Lreallcclip.g,nor are they givtai to think deeply ; 
forlne virtues aie nearly relaied, and live in the 
greatest harmony with i*ach other ; — coitscquent- 
jy, sincerity and benevolence nuist alv^ays agree,, 
and not, as is often supposed, be at variance with 
each other. The truly benevolent ftiel, and culti- 
vate, such candi 1 and kind view^s of those who as- 
sociate with lln^m, that ili'i/ need not ftar toi^e 
sincere in answers ; and if obiigcil to speak 
an unwelcome truth, or an unwelcome opinion^ 
their well-pninoph'd kiiidiu‘s< teaches ila in some 
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way of making what tfiey utter palatable; and be- 
nevolence is gratified without injury to sincerity. 

It is a common assertion, that society is so con- 
stituted, that it is impossible to tell the truth a/- 
but, if those who possess good sense would 
use it as zealously to remove obstacles in the way of 
spontaneous truth as they do to ju-itify themselves in 
the practice of falsehood, the (iifiiculty would van- 
ish. Besides, truth is so uncommon an ingredient 
in society, that few are ac(|uaintc*d with it suffi- 
ciently to know hether it be admi^^sible or not. A 
pious and hi^Iiiy-gifted man said, in my presence, 
to a friend whcuii J esteem and admire, and who 
had asserted that truth cannot always be told in 
society, “Has any one tried it^ — We have all of 
us, in the course of our li\ es, sc^mi d(*a(l birds of Pa- 
radise so often, that we shoidd scarcely take the 
trouble of going to secronc now. But the Marquis 
of Hastings has brought over a living bird of Para- 
dise ; and every one is eagerly endeavouring to pro- 
cure a sight of /Acrt. I therefore prognosticate that, 
were spontaneous truth to be told in society, where 
it naw is rarely, if ever, heard, m//, living truth 
would be as inueh sought after, and admired, as 
the living bird of Paradise.”* 


The following anecdote pAhibits that Lie which 
some may call the lie of Ben<?volenee, and others, 
the lie offiaf ; — that is, the dread of losing favour, 
^by wounding a person’s self-love. I myself deno- 
minate it tlic latter. 

*I fear tliat I have given ihe words weakly and imperfectly ; 
but I know I am correct, as to the sentiment and the illuntra- 
tion.. The speaker wasEnwAWD Jarivo. 
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AN AUTHORESS AND HER AUDITORS. 

A YOUNG lady, who valued herself on her bene*^ 
volence and good- breeding, and had as much re^t. 
sped for truth as those who live in the world usu- 
ally have, was inviUid by an authoress, whose favour 
she coveted, and by whose attention she was flat- 
tered, to come and hear her read a manuscript 
tragi-cornody. 'Da) other auditor was an old lady, 
who, to rf)iisiderabie personal ugliness, united 
strange griinaces, and convulsive Ivvitchings of the 
face, chic/ly tiic result of physical causes. 

The a.utlior<\ss read in so affected and dramatic 
a manner, that the young lady's boasted benevo- 
lence had no power to curb her propensity to laugh- 
ter ; which b(;ing perceived by the reader, she stop- 
ped in angry consternation, and desired to know 
whether she laughed at her, or her composition 
'At first she was loo much tint U red to make any re- 
ply ; — but as slie dared not own the truth, and had 
no scruple against being guilty of deception, she 
cleverly resolved to excuse herself by a practical 
lie. She therefore tiod on her friend’s foot, elbowed 
her, and, by winks and signs, tried to make her be- 
lieve that it was the grimaces of her opposite neigh- 
bour, who was quietly knitting and twitching as 
usual, which had had such an effect on her risible 
facnitios ; and ihe deceived authoress, smiling her- 
self wiien her young guest directed her eye to her 
unconscious v/'s-a-r/.v, resumed her reading with a 
lightened brow and increased energy. ^ 

This added to the young lady’s amusement; as 
she could now indulge her risibility occasionally at 
he authoress's e\’j>ense, without exciting her sus- 
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picions ; especiiuiy as the nianuscripl was sonte- 
times intended to cAcite smiles, if not laughter ; 
and the self-love of the writer led her to suppose 
that her hearer’s mirth was the result of her comic 
powers. But the treacherous £?iatification of the 
auditor was soon at an «iiid. 7'he inanuscrij)! was 
meant to move tc^ars os well as smiles; hut as the 
matter became more pathetic, the manner became 
more ludicrous; and th<‘ youthful liearer could no 
more force a tear tlian she could restrain n langli : 
till the mortified authoress, irritated into forgetful" 
ness of all feeling and propriety, exclainiefl, lie 

deed, Mrs. , [ must desire you to move your 

seat, and sit where Miss does not see you ; 

for you make sucli queer griniares that you draw 
her attention and cause her Jo laugh when she 
should be listening to me.” The erring but hu- 
mane girl was overwhelmed with dismay nl the un- 
e.\pected exposure ; and when the jioor infirm old 
lady replied, in a laultering tone, “Is she indeed 
laughing at me she could scarc ely reti ain from 
telling the trutli, and assuring la r lliut she was in- 
capable of such cruelly. “ \ < *^ rejoined tiie 
authoress, in a paroxysm of \Mmnded self-love, 
“ She owned to me soon after sh( began, that yau 
occasioned iier ill-timed mirth; aiul when I looked 
at you, I could luirdly lielp smiling mys(‘lf; but 1 
am sure you could help making sucli faces, if you 
would.” — “ Child !” ciied the old lady, u hile tears 
of wounded* sensibility trickled d iwii her pale 
cheeks, “and you, rny unjust friend, I hope and 
ut3«t that I forgive you l>oth; but, if evea* you 
should be paralytic yourselves, may > on remember 
this evening, and learn to rej)ent of having been 
provoked to laugh byllu? pfiysical weakness of a 
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palsied old woman !” The indignant authoress was 
now penitent, subdued, and ashamed, — and earn- 
estly asked })ardon for her unkindness ; but the 
young offender, wliose acted lie had exposed her 
to seem guiUy of a fault which she had not com- 
mitted, was 111 an agony to which expression w»is 
inadequate. Hut, to exculpate herself was impos 
sible : and she could only give her wounded vic- 
tim tear for tear. 

To attend to a farther perusal of the manu* 
script wiis inipossib]t‘. The old lady desired that 
her carriage slioukl come round directly ; the au- 
thoress locked up her composition, that had been 
so ill received; and the young lady, who had been 
proud of the aeejuaintance of each, became an ob- 
ject of suspicion and dislike botli to the one and 
the other; since the former considered her to beot 
a cruel find unfee ling nature, and the latter could 
not conceal from herself (he mortifying truth, that 
her play must wholly devoid of interest, as it 
had ulteil) failed eitlier to rivet or attract her 
young auditor’s att(‘ntion. 

But, though this gill lest two valued acquaintan- 
ces by acting a lie, (a harmless white lie, as it 
called.) 1 fear slu^ was not taught or amended by 
the circumstance; but deplored her want of luck, 
rather than her want of integrity; and, had her de- 
ception mt't w ith the success which she expected 
she would jirobably liavc boasted of her ingenious 
ailifice to her acquaintance; — nor cam I help be- 
lieving that she goes on in the same w^ay whenever 
she is tcm])ted to do so, and values herself on th^ 
lies i>f sFLFisii FEAR, wliich she dignifies by the 
name of lies of benevolence. 

It is curious to observe that the kindness w^hich 
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prompts to really erroneous conduct cannot cmi^ 
.jinuc to bear even a remote connexion witfi real 
benevoIonc(\ The mistaken girl, in the anecdote 
related above^begins with what she calls a virtuous 
»doce[)tion. Slie could not wound the feelings of 
the authoress by owning that she laughed at her 
mode of Kiaditig : she therefore accused herself of 
a rnneii worse fault ; that of laughing at the person- 
al iidirnuties of a fellow-creature; and then, find- 
ing that her ai tiiice enabled her to indulge her 
sense of the iidi< ulous with impunity, she at length 
laughs (rccu herously and systematically, because 
she dares do so, and not involuntarily ^ as she (hd 
at hi>t, at Ilf*; uiisusfiecting friend. Thus such hol- 
low unf.niiciplfal benevolence as hers soon dege* 
neralod nito al)solute But, had wis 

girl ,?jrl fd’ principle an?l of real benevolence^ 

she inielT have healed her friend ’|^anity at the 
same tune that ^he wounded it, by saying, after she 
liad owned tliaf her inode of reading made her 
laugh, tiKit she was now convinced of the truth of 
vvljat sh ^ had f)fton heard, namely, that authors 
rankly do justh e to their own works, when they 
read then aloud themselves, however well they 
may read tin* Wf»rks of others ; because thqr are 
naliirallv *>0 iif-rvous on the occasion, that they arc 
laui:h«ibl) vlfdeiit, because painfully agitated* 

'idiis M'ply could not have oftended her friend 
gre at!} ii at all; and it might have led her to mo- 
{|<*ral(^ her owe . maimer of reading. Shewouldin 
conse((uene(* have apiienred to more advantage; 
and tlie inter('<;ts of real benevolence, namely, the 
doing good to a fellow-creature, would have been 
servic'd, and she woukl not, by a vain attempt to 
save a friend's vanity from being hurt, have been 
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the means of wounding the feelings of an afflicted 
Tooman; have incurred tlie charge of inhumanity ; 
indiieh she by no means deserved ; and have vain- 
as well as grossly, sacriiieed the interests of 

Truth. 


CHAPTER VI. 

LIES OF CONVENIENCE. 

I HAVE now before me a very copious subject : 
and shall begin by that most common lie of coyi- 
veniencey the order to servants, lo say “ Not at 
home a custom which even some moralists de- 
fend, because they say that it is not lying, as it 
deceives no one. But this I deny ; — a^know it 
is often meanyio deceive. 1 know that n the per- 
son, angry at Deing refused admittance, says, at the 
next meeting with the denied |)orson, “ I am sure 
you were at home such a day, when I called, but 
did not choose to see m/,” the answer is, “ Oh 
dear, no ; — ^how can you say so ? lam sure I was 
not at home ; — for I am never denied to yon 
though the speaker is conscious all the while that 
not at home’’ was intended to deceivcy as well as 
to deny. But, if it be true that “ not at home” is 
not intended to deceive, and is a form used merely 
to exclude visiters with as little trouble as possible, 
I would ask whether it were not just ai easy to say, 
** my master, or my mistress, is engaged ; and can 
Bee no one this morning.” Why have recourse 
even to die appearance of falsehood, when truth 
would answer every purpose just as well ? 

But if not at home” be understood amongst. 
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equals^ merely as a legitimate excuse, it stiU is h^h* 
Jy -objection able ; because it must have a most per*^ 
nicious effect on tlie minds of servants^ who cannot 
be supposed parties to tliis implied compact 
amongst their superiors, and must therefore under- 
stand the ordor litrrallq ; which is, “go, and lie 
for rny convenience !” How then, I a^, in the 
name of justice and common sense, can I, after ^v- 
ing such an onh^r, resent any lie which servants 
nniy choose to tell me for their own conveniencCi 
pleasure, or inU'nsf ? 

Thoughtless and injudicious (I do not like to 
ad^ Htijjn}inpi((l persons, sometimes say to s^- 
vaflR, when they have denied their mistress, “Oh 
lie ! how can you tell me such a fib without blush- 
ing? I inn ashamed of you!^ You know your 
lady is at homo ; — v^ ell ; — I am really shocked at 
your having so much etfronlerj^ as to tell such a He 
with so grave a face ! But, give my compliments 
to your mistress, and tell lier, I hope that she will 
see me the next time I call — ana all this uttered 
in a laughing manner, as if this moral de^adatieu 
of the poor servant were an excellent j(we ! But 
on these occiLsions, what can the effect of swii jo- 
king be on the conscious liars ? It must either lead 
them to think as lightly of truth as their reprovers 
themselves, (since they seem more amus^ than 
shocked at the detected violation of it,) or they will 
turn away distressed in conscience, degraded in 
their own cyt5s for having obeyed their en^>loyer, 
and feeling a dc > reo of virtuous indignation agmnst 
those persons who have, by their immoral command 
been the means of their painful degradation ; — nUy, 
their master and mistress will be for ever lowerra 
in their scrvanl'^i esteem: they will feel that the 
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^ascAer of a lie is brought down on a level with the 
Itfleier of it ; and the chances are, that, during tk^ 
fttft of their service, they will without scruple use 
agamst their tmpltyftrs the dexterity which thejrhave 
taught them to use against others.* 

* As I feel a great desire to lay before my readers the strong, 
est argiiraents possiblOf to prove the vicious tendency of oven 
the ml$lt tolerated he of convenience ; namely, the order to 
servants to say *'*’ Not at home and as I wholly distrust my, 
own powers of arguing with effect on this, or any other sub- 
ject, I give the following extracts from Dr. Chalmers's “ Dis- 
courses on the Application of Christianity to ilio Commercial 
and Ordinary Affairs of Life discourses which abundantly 
and eloquently prove the sinfulness of deceit in general, ^|d 
the fearhil responsibility incurred by all who depart, eve^n 
the most common occurrences, from that undeviating practice 
of truth which is every where enjoined on Christians in the 
pages of holy writ. Bat 1 shall, though reluctantly, confine 
myself in these extracts to what boars immediately on the 
subject before us. I must however state, injustice to myself, 
that my remarks on the same points were not only written, but 
piinted and published, in a periodical work, before 1 knew 
that Dr. Chalmers had written the book in question. 

^ You put a lie into the mouth of a dependant, and that for 
the purpose of protecting your time from such an encroacdi- 
■leut as you would not feel to be convenient, or agreeable. 
Look to the little account that is made of a brother's and sis- 
ter's eternity. - Behold the guilty task that is thus unmerci- 
fully laid upon one who is shortly to appear before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ. Thi^k of the entanglement that is thus 
made to beset the path of a creature who is unperishable. 
That, at the shrine of Mammon such a bloody sacrifice should 
be rendered, by some of his unrelenting votaries, is not to be 
wondered at ; but, that the shrine of elegance and fashion 
should be lathed in blood ; — that so/t and sentimental ladyship 
should put forth her hand to such an enormity ; — that who 
ean sigh so gently, and shod her graceful tear over the suffer- 
ings of others, should thus be iicccssaiy to the second and 
more awful death of her own domestics ; — that one, who looks 
tbs mildest and loveliest of Jiuman beings, should exact pbe- 
dionoe to a mandate which carries wrath, and tribulation, and 
tflfuish in its train. Oh ! how it should confirm every Chris- 
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But amongst the most frequent lies of conveni* 
ence are those which are told relative to engage- 
ments, which they who make them are averse to 
keep.' “ Headachs, bad colds, unexpected visits 
from the country,” all these, in their turn, are used 

tian in his defiance of tho authority of fashion, and lead him 
to spurn at all its folly a id all its worthlessness. And it isquite 
in vain to say that the servant, whom j^ou tlms empIoMg tho 
deputy of your falsehood, can possibly execute the comaniion 
without the consciuiioc bein^ at all tainted or defiled it ; 
tliat a simple cottage maid can so sophisticate the matter, as, 
without any violence to her original principles, to utter the 
language of what she assuredly knows to be a downright lie f 
— that she, humble and untutored soul ! can sustain no injury, 
when thus made to tamper with the plain English of Uiese 
roalms ; — ^that she can at all satisfy herself how, by the pre* 
scribed ultt‘rance of “not at home,” she is not pronouncing 
such words us are substantially untrue, but merely using them 
in another and porfocily understood meaning ; — and which, 
according to their modem translation, denote that the person, 
of whom she is thus speaking, is securely lurking in one of the 
most secure and intimate of its receptacles. 

** You may try to darken this piece of casuistry as you will, 
and work up your minds into the peaceable conviction that it 
IS all right, and as it should be. But, be very certain that, 
where the moral sense of your domestic is not already over- 
thrown, then* is, at least, one bosom within which you have 
raised a war <jf doubts and ditficuliics, and where, if the vic- 
tory be on your side, it will be on the side of him who is the 
great enemy of righteousness. 

“ There is, at least, one person, along llio line of tins con- 
veyance of deemt, who coiidemiieth herself in that which she 
alloweth ; wh ), in the language of Paul, esteeming theprao 
lice to be unclean, to her will it be unclean ; who will per- 
form her task wjth the ofilnce of her own conscience, and to 
whom, therefore, it will indeed be evil ; who cannot render 
obedience in Ih’s matter to her eartlily superior, but by an act 
in which siiu does not stand clear, and unconscious of guilt 
before God ; and with whom, therefore, the sad consequence 
of what we can call nothing else than a barbarous combina- 
tion against the pTnu .plcs and prospects of the lower orders, 
is — that, ajj she has not cleaved fully unto the Lord, and has 
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as lies dT convenience, and gratify indolence, or ca* 
price, at the expense of integrity. , 

How often have I pitied the wives and daughters 
of professional men, for the number of lies which 
they are obliged to tell, in the course of the year ' 
-Dr. is verj' sorry ; but he was sent for to a 

not Imp by the service of the one Master, and has not for- 
sakJRRl but His bidding, she cannot be the disciple of Oinst. 

^ And lot us just ask a master or a mistress, who can thus 
make free with the moral principle of llieir servants in one 
instance, how tliey can look for pure or correct principle from 
lliem in other instances ? What right have tJiey to complain 
of unfaithfulness against themselves, who have deliberdtclv 
seduced another into a habit of unfaithful ness aguinsi God ^ 
Are they so utterly unskilled in the mysteries of our nature, 
as not to perceive that the servant whom you have taiiglit to 
lie, lias gotten such rudiments of education at your hand, as 
that, without any further help, he can now tcscli hiinstdf to 
purloin f — and yet nothing more frequent than loud and an- 
gry complamings against treachery of servants ; as if, in liic 
general wreck of their other principles, a principle of conside- 
ration for the good and interest of their employer, ana who 
has at the same time been Uieir seducer, was to survive in all 
its power and sensibility. It i« just such a relrilmtion as was 
to be looked for. It is a recoil, upon their own heads, of tlic 
misehief which they themselves have originated. It ib the 
temporal part of the punishment which tlicy have to bear for 
the sin of our text , but not the whole of it : far better foi 
them both that both person and property w'cre cast into the 
aea, than that they sliould stand the reckoning of that day, 
when called to give an account of the souls that tliey have* 
murdered, and the blood of so mighty a destruction is rcquiicd 
at their hands.’’ 


These remarks at first made pari of a chapter on the he of 
convenience, but tlunking them not suited lo that period of 
ray work, 1 took them out again, and not being able to intro- 
duce them in any subsequent chapter, because they trqat of 
one particular lie, and not of lying in general, 1 have been ob^ 
lifed to content myself with putting in a note. 
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S alient juist as he was coming with me to your 
ouse/’ “Papa’s compliments, and he is veiy 
Sony ; but he was forced to attend a commission 
of baiikruptcy ; but will certainly come, if he can, 
bj^-and-by,” when the chances are, that the physi- 
cian is enjoying himself over his book and his fire, 
and the lawyer also, congratulating themselves on 
having escaped that terrible bore, a party, at the 
expense of teaching their wife, or daughter, or son, 
to tell what they call a white lie ! But, I would 
ask those fathers, and those mothers, who make 
their children the bearers of similar excuses, whe- 
ther, after giving them such commissions, they 
could conscientiously resent any breach of veracity, 
or breach of confidence, or deception, committed 
by their children in matters of more importance. 
“Ce n*est que le premier pas qui says the 

proverb ; and I believe that habitual, permitted, and 
encouraged lying, in little and seemingly unimpor- 
tant things, leads to want of truth and principle in 
great and serious matters ; for when the barrier, or 
restrictive principle, is once thrown down, no one 
can say wliere a stop will be put (o the inroads and 
the destruction. 

I forgot, in the first edition of my work, to no- 
tice one falsehood wliich is only too often uttered 
by young women in a ball-room ; but I shall now 
mention it with due reprehension, though I scarce- 
ly know under what head to class it. I think, how- 
ever that it liViay be named without impropriety, 
one of the Lies of Convenience. 

But, I cannot do better tlian give an extract on 
this subject, from a letter addressed to me by a 
frieiid, on reading this book, in which she has had 
the Jundness to praise, and the still greater kindness 
- 8 
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to admonish me.* She says, as follows : — “ One 
falsehood that is very often uttered by the lips of 
youth, I trust not without a blush, you have passed 
unnoticed ; and, as I always considered it no venial 
one, I will take the present opportunity of pointing 
out its impropriety. A young lady, when asked 
by a gentleman to dance, whom she docs not ap- ' 
prove, will, without hesitation, say, though unpro- 
vided with any other partner, “ If 1 dance I am 
engaged;'' this positive untruth is calculated to 
Wound the feelings of the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed, for it generally happens that such person 
discovers he has been deceived, as well as rejected. 
It is very seldom that young men, to whom it ould 
really be improper that a lady should give her 
hand for the short tinui occupied in one or two 
dances, are admitted into our public places ; but, 
in such a case, could not a reftTence be made by 
her to any friends who are present ; pride and va- 
nity too often prompt the refusal, and, Ixic ause the 
ofiered partner has not sufficient!) sacrificed to the 
graces, is little versed ‘in the poetry of motion,’ 
or derives no consequence from the poss(*ssion of 
rank, or riches, he is treated with what lu^ must feel 
to be contempt. True politeness, which has its 
seat in the heart, would scorn thus to wound an- 
other, and the real votaries of sincerity would ne- 
ver so violate its rules to escape a temporary mor- 
titication." 

I 

* Vide a (printed) Idler addresbcd “ to Mrs. Opie, with oh- 
servations on her recent pulljcation, ‘ Illustrations of Lying- 
in all its branches.’ ” The authoress is Susan Reeve, wife oC 
Dr. Reeve, M. D., and daughter of E. Bonhote of Bungay, 
authoress of many interesting publications. 
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I shall only add, that I have entire mill/ of sen- 
timent with the foregoing extract. 

Here I beg leave to insert a short Tale, illustra- 
tive of Lies of Convenience. 


PROJECTS DEFEATED. 

There are a great many match-makers in Uie 
world ; beings who dare to lake on themselves tiie 
fearful responstblldy of bringing two persons toge- 
ther into that solemn union which only death or 
guilt can <Iissolve ; and thus make themselves an- 
swerable for the possible miser}' ol two of their fel- 
low-creatures. 

One of these busy match-makers, a gentleman 
named Byroine, was very desirous that Henry 
Sandford, a relation of his, should become a mar- 
ried man ; and he called one morning to inform 
him that he had at length met with a young lady 
who would, he flattered himself, suit him in all re- 
spects as a wife. Henry Sandford was not a man 
of many words ; nor had he a high opinion of By- 
rome’s judgment. He therefore only said, in re- 
ply, that lie was willing to accompany his relation 
to the lady's horse, where, on Byrome’s invitation, 
he found that he was expected to drink tea. 

The youn^ lady in question, whom I shall call 

Lydia L , lived with her widowed aunt, who 

had brouglit her and her sisters up, and supplied 
to them tlie place of parents, lost in their infancy. 
She. had bestowed on them an expensive and showy 
education; had, both by precept and example, 
giv§^ every worldly polish to their manners ; and 
r 
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had taught them to set off their beauty by tasteful 
and fashionable dress ; — that is, she had done for 
them all that she thought was necessary to be 
done ; and she, as well as Byrome, believed that 
they possessed every requisite to make tlie marriage 
state happy. 

But Henry Sandford was not so easy to please. 
He valued personal beauty and external accom- 
plishments far b(*lovv chrislian graces and moral 
virtues ; and was resolvtd never to unite himself 
to a woman who^^c conduct was not entirely under 
the guidance of a strict religious principle. 

Lydia L was not in the room when Sand- 

ford arrived, but he very soon had cause to doubt 
the moral integrity of her aunt and sisters ; for, 
on Byrome’s sating, “I hope you are not to have 
any company but ourselves to-day,’’ the aunt re- 
plied, ‘‘Oh no; we put off some company that we 
expected, because we thought you would like to 
be alone;” and one of the sisters added, “Yes; I 

wrote to the disagreeable D s, informing them 

that my aunt was too unwell, with one of her bad 
headachs, to see company;” “and I,” said the 

other, “ called on the G s, and said that we 

wished them to comt‘ another day, because the 
beaux whom they liked best to meet were en- 
gaged.” “Admirable!” cried Byrome, “ let wo- 
men alone for excuses !” — while Sandford looked 
grave, and wondered how any one could think 
admirable what to him appeared so reprehensible. 
“ However,” thought he, “ Li^dia had no share in 
this treachery and winte lying, but may dislike 
them, as I do.” Soon after she made her appear- 
ance, attired for conquest ; and so radiant did she 
seem in her youthful loveliness and grace, ^hat 
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Sandford earnestly hoped she had better principles 
than her sisters. 

Time fled on rapici wings ; and Byrome and the 
two elder sisters frequently congratulated each 

other that “ the disagr(‘eable I) s and tiresome 

G s” had not been allowed to come and de- 

stroy, as they WT^iiId I ave done, the pleasure of the 
afternoon. But Lydia did not join in this conver- 
sation ; and Sandford was glad of it. The hours 
passed in alternatt^ music and conversation, and 
also in looking o\('r some beautiful drawings of 
Lydia’s ; but the evening was to conclude with a 
French game., a jin-de-sockte which Sandford was 
iinacquaint(‘d with, and which w^ould give Lydia an 
opportunity of telling a story gracefully. 

The Ji s lived in a pk*asant "village near the 

town w here Sandford and Byrome resided ; and a 
long a\enu(‘ line trees led to their door; when, 
just as the aunt was pointing out their beauty to 
Sandford, she exclaimed, Oh dear, girls, what 
shall we do ^ there is Mrs. Carlhew now entering 
the avenue ! Xot at home, John ! not at home!” 
sluj eagerly vr krrated. Ay dear aunt, that will 
not do for her, ’ eri(‘d the eldest sister ; for she will 
ask for us all lu turn, and inquire where wc are, 
that she may go after us.” “ True,” said the other, 
‘‘ and if wr jidi ut her, she is so severe and metho- 
distical, that siie will spoil all our enjoyment.” 
“However, in sh . ;;.u;t come,” observed the aunt; 
“ for as she is an old friend, I should not like to 
affront her.” 

Sandford was just going to say, “ If she be an 
old friend, admit her, by all means;” when on 
looking at Lydia, who had been silent all this time, 
andfwas, he flattered himself, of his way of think- 
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ing, he saw her put h^r finger archly to her nose, 
and heard her exclaim, “I have it! there, there; go 
all of you into the next room, and close the door !” 
She then bounded gracefully down the avenue, 
while Sandford, witli a degree of pain which he 
could have scarcely thought possible, heard one of 
the sisters say to Byrome, Ah I Lydia is to be 
trusted ; she tells a white lie with such an innocent 
look, that no one can suspect her.” “ What a va- 
luable accomplishment,” thought Sandford, “ in a 
woman! what a recommendation in a wife!” and 
he really dreaded the fair deceiver’s return. 

She came back, “ nothing doubting,” and, smi- 
ling with great self-complacency, said, ‘‘ It was very 
fortunate that it was I who met her ; for I have 
more presence of mind than you, my dear sisters. 

The good soul had seen the 1) s; and hearing 

my aunt was ill, came to inquire concerning her. 
She was even coming on to the house, as she saw 
no reason why she should not ; and I, for a mo- 
ment, was at a loss how to keep her away, when I 
luckily recollected her great dread of infection, and 
told her that, as the typhus fever was in the village, 
I feared it was only too possible that my poor aunt 
had caught it!” — “Capital!” cried the aunt and 
Byrome ! “ Really, Lydia, that was even out-doing 
yourself,” cried her eldest sister. “ Poor Car- 
thewy ! I should not wonder, if she came at all 
near the house, that she went home, and took to 
her bed from alarm *” *’ 

Even Byrome was shocked at this unfeeling 
speech ; and could not help observing, that it would 
be hard indeed if such was the result, to a good old 
firiend, of an affectionate inquiry. “ True,” re- 
plied Lydia, “and I hope and trust she will^not 
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really suffer ; but, though very good, she is very 
troublesome ; and could we but keep up the hum 
for a day or two, it would be such a comfort to us ! 
as she comes very often, and now cannot endure 
cards, or any music, but hymn-singing.” 

“ Then I am glad she was not admitted,” said 
Byrome, who saw with pain, by Sandford’s folded 
arms and grave countenance, that a change in his 
feelings towards Lydia had taken place. Nor was 
he deceived : — Sandford was indeed gazing intent- 
ly, but not as before, with almost overpowering ad- 
miration, on the consciously blushing object of it. 
No; he was likening her, as he gazed, to the beau- 
tiful apples that are said to grow on the shores of 
the Dead Sea, which tempt the traveller to pluck 
and eat,bu( are filled only with dust and bitter ashes. 

“ But we are losing lime,” said Lydia ; “ let us 
begin our French game !” Sandford coldly bow- 
ed assent ; hut he knew not what she said ; he waa 
so inattentive, that he had to forfeit continually ; 
— he spoke not ; — he smiled not ; — except with a 
sort of sarcastic expression ; and Lydia felt con- 
scious that she had lost /i?m, though she knew not 
why; for her moral sense was too dull for her to 
conceive the effect which her falsehood, and want 
of feeling, towards an old and pious friend, had 
produced on him. This consciousness was a painful 
one, as Sandford was handsome, sensible, and rich; 
therefore, he was what match-seeking girls (odious 
vulgarity ’) call a good catch. Besides, Byrome had 
told her that she might depend on making a con- 
quest of his relation, Henry Sandford. The even- 
ing, therefore, which began so brightly, ended in 
l^inand mortification, both to Sandford and Lydia, 
former was impatient to depart as soon as 
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supper was over, and the latter, piqued, disap- 
pointed, and almost dejected, did not join her sis- 
ters in soliciting him to stay. 

“ Well,’' said Byrome, as soon as they left the 
house, “ how do you like the beautiful and accom- 
. plished Lydia ?” — She is beautiful and accom- 
plished ; but that is all.'” — “Nay, lam sure you 
seemed to admire her exceedingly, till just now, 
and paid her more animated attention than 1 
ever saw you pay any wonifin iK lrre.” — “ True : 
but I soon found that she was as hollow-hearted as5 
she is fair.” “ Oh ! I suppose you m(‘an the de- 
ception which she practised on the old lady. Well; 
where was the great harm of that sins only told 
a white lie ; and nobody, that is not a puritan, 
scruples to do that, you know.” 

“ I am no puritan, as you term if ; yed 1 scruple 
it ; but, if I were to be betra)ed into suc h im‘an- 
ness, (and no one perhaps can be atways on his 
guard,) I should blush to have it known ; but this 
girlseemed toglor} in her shame, and io be proud of 
the disgraceful readiness with uiiicli she uttered her 
falsehood.” “ 1 must own that 1 was surprised she 
did not express some ngret at being ibrcerl to do 
what she did, in order to prevent our pleasure Irom 
being spoiled.” “ Why should she ? Lilui your- 
self she saw no harm in a w/ntf he ; but, mark me, 
Byrome, the woman whom 1 marry shall not think 
there is such a thing as a white lie — slu^ shall think 
all lies black ; because the intention of '«// lies is to 
deceive ; and, from the highest autliority, we are 
forbidden to deceive one another. I assure you, 
that if I were married to Lydia, I should distrust 
her expressions of love towards me; — I should 
suspect that she married my fortune, not me ; apd 
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that, whenever strong temptation offered, she would 
deceive me as readily as, for a very slight one in- 
deed, she deceived that kind friend who came on 
an errand of love, and was sent away alarmed, and 
anxious, by this young hypocrite’s unblushing false- 
hood ! — Trust me, Byrome, that my wife shall be 
a strict moralist.” “ AVhjit ! a moral philosopher?’* 
“ No ; a far better thing. She shall be a Atim* 
hh relying Christian ; — thence she will be capable 
of speaking the trutli, even to her own condemna- 
tion ; — and, on all oexasions, her fear of man will 
be wholly subservient to her fear of her Creator.” 

“ And, pray, how can you ever be able to assure 
yourself that any girl is this paragon ?” “ Surely, if 
what we call chance could so easily exhibit to me 

Lydia in all the ugliness of her falsehood, it 

may equally, one day or other, disclose to me some 
other girl in all the beauty of her truth. Till then, 
I hope, 1 shall have resolution enough to remain a 
bachelor.” “ Then,” replied Byrome, shaking his 
head, “ I must bi^l you good night, an old bachelor 
in prospect and in perpetuity !” And as he return- 
ed his farewell, Sandford sighed to think that his 
prophecy was only too likely to be fulfilled ; since 
his observation had convinced him that a strict ad- 
herence to truth, on little as well as on great oc- 
casions, is, though one of the most important, the 
RAREST of all virtues.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

ON LIES OF INTEREST. 

These lies are very various, and are mote ex- 
cusable, and less offensive, than many others. 
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The pale ragged beggar, who, to add to the 
effect of his or her ill looks, tells of tlie large family 
which does not exist, has a strong motive to de- 
ceive in the penury wfiich does ; — and one cannot 
consider as a very abandoned liar, the tradesman, 
who tells you he cannot afford to come down to the 
price whicli you oiler, because he gav(‘ almost as 
much for the goods himself. It is not lr<nn [)ersons 
like these that we mecM with the most disgusting 
marks of interested falsehood. It is ulum habitual 
and petty lying profanes the lips of those whfun in- 
dependence presei v(‘s Iroin any stong temptation 
to violate truth, and whom religion and education 
might have taught to value it. 

The following story will illustrate the Lies of In- 
terest. 


THE SKREEN, or « NOT AT HOME.’' 

The widow of Governor Atheling returned from 
the East Indies, old, rich, and childless ; and as 
she had none but very distant relations, her affec- 
tions naturally turned towards the earliest friends 
of her youth ; one of whom she found still living, 
and residing in a large count ry-lown. 

She therefore hired a house and grounds adja- 
cent, in a village very near to that lady’s abode, 
and became not only her frequent but welcome 
guest. This old friend was a w idow in narrow cir- 
cumstances, w ith foui daughters slenderly provided ( 
for; and she justly concluded that, if she and her I 
family could endear themselves to their opulent 
guest, they should in all probability inherit some of 
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her property. In the meanwliile, as she never vi- 
sited them without bringing with her, in great 
abundance, whatever was wanted for the table, 
and iniglit therefore be said to contribute to their 
maintenance, without seeming to intend to do so, 
they took incessant pains to conciliate her more 
and more every day, by flatteries which she did not 
see through, and attentions which she deeply felt. 
Still, the Livingslones were not in spirit united to 
their arniabk* guest. The sorrows of he^r heart 
had led her, by slow degrees, to seek refuge in a 
religious eoiirse of lifi^ ; and, spite of her proneness 
to self-deception, she could not conceal from her- 
self that, on this most important subject, the Lt- 
vingstoru*^ had never thought seriously, and were, 
as yet, entirely wonten of the work!. But still her 
heart longed to b(i attached to something; and as 
her starved aflections craved some daily food, she 
sufl’ered h(‘rsf‘lf to love this plausible, amusing, 
agre(jable,, and seemingly affectionate family; and 
she ev('ry day IivcmI in hope, that, by her precepts 
. and examplt‘, slie shouki uliimately tear them from 
that “work 1 they loved too well."’ Sweet and 
precious to tiudr own souls, art* the illusions of the 
good ; and (lu* deceived East-Indian was happy, 
because sht* did not understand the true nature of 
the Livingsto.ies. 

On' the col trary, se, fascinated was she by what 
she fancied they were, or miglit become, that she 
took very lilTle notice of a sliame-faced, awkward, 
retiring, silent girl, the only child of the dearest 
^ friend that lier childhood and her youth had known, 

. — and who had been purposely introduced to her 
oii/y as Fanny liarnwell. For the Livingstones 
were too selfish, and too firiident, to let their rich 
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fiiend know that this poor girl was the orphan of 
Fanny Beaumont. Withholding.^ therefore, the 
most important part of the truths they only inform- 
^ her mat Fanny Barnwell was an orphan, who 
was glad to live amongst her friends^ that she tnight 
make her small income sufficient for her wants ; 
taking care not to add that she was mistaken in 
supposing tliat Fanny Beaumont, whose long si- 
lence and subsequent death she had bitterly de 
plored, had died childless ; for that she had mar- 
ried a second husband, by whom she had the poor 
orphan in question, and had lived many years in 
sorrow and obscurity, the result of this imprudent 
marriage ; resolving, however, in order to avoid ac- 
cidents, that Fanny's visit should not be of long- 
duration. In the mean while, tliey confided in the 
security afforded them by what may be called their 
PASSIVE LIE OF INTEREST. But, ill Order to make 
M assurance doubly sure,” they had also recourse 
to the ACTIVE LIE OF INTEREST ; and, in order to 
frighten Fanny from ever daring to inform their vi- 
dter that she was the child of Fanny Beaumont, 
they assured her tfiat that lady was so enraged 
against her poor mother, for having married her un- 
worthy father, that no one dared to mention her 
name to her; because it never failed to draw from 
her the most violent abuse of her once dearest 
friend. And you know, Fanny,” they took care 
to add, “ that you could not bear to hear your poor 
mother abused.” “ No; that I could not, indeed,” 
was the weeping girl's answer ; the Livingstones 
therefore felt safe and satisfied. However, it still 
might not be amiss to make the old lady dislike 
fanny, if they could ; and they contrived to render 
the poor girPs virtue the means of doing her injury. 
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Fanny’s mother could not bequeath much mo- 
ney to her child ; but she had endeavoured to en- 
rich her with principles and piety. Above all, she 
had impressed her with the strictest regard for 
truth ; — and the Livingstones artfully contrived to 
make her integrity the means of displeasing their 
£ast-Indian friend. 

This good old lady’s chief failing was believing 
implicitly whatever was said in her commendation: 
not that she loved flattery, but that she liked to be- 
lieve she had conciliated good will ; and being sin- 
cere herself^ she never thought of distrusting the 
sincerity of others. 

Nor was she at all vain of her once fine person, 
and finer face, or improf)erly fond of dress. Still, 
from an almost pitiable degree of bmihormnie^ she 
allowed the Livingstones to dress her as they liked ; 
and, as they chose to make her wear fashionable 
and young looking attire, in which they declared 
that she looked “ so handsome ! and so well !” she 
believed they were the best judges of what was 
proper for her, and always replied, Well, dear 
friends, it is entirely a matter of indiftcrence to me ; 
so dress me as you please while the Living- 
stones, not hriievhtg that it was a matter of indiffer^ 
ence^ used to laugh, as soon as she was gone, at 
her obvious credulity. 

But this ungenerous and treacherous conduct 
excited such strong indignation in the usually gen- 
tle Fanny, tfiat she coukl not help expressing her 
sentiments concerning it; and by that means made 
them the more eager to betray her into offending 
theif unsuspicious friend. They therefore a^ed 
Fanny, in her presence, one day, whether their dear 
guest did not dress most hecomingit/ ? ^ 
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The poor girl made sundry sheepish and awk* 
ward contortions, now looking down, and then look- 
ing up ; — unable to lie, yet afraid to tell tlie truth. 
“ Why do you not reply, Fanny said the artful 
questioner. “ Is she not well dressed ?” — “ Not 
in my opinion,” faltered out the distressed girl. 

And, pray. Miss Barnwell,” said the old lady, 
“ what part of my dress do you disapprove ?” Af- 
ter a pause, Fanny took courage to reply, “ all of 
it, madam.” ‘‘Why? do you think it too young 
for me J” “ I do.” “ A plain-spoken young per- 
son that?” she obsened, in a tone of pique ; while 
the Livingstones exclaimed, “ impertinent ! ridicu- 
lous!” and Fanny was glad to leave the room, 
feeling excessive pain at having been forced to 
wound the feelings of one whom she wished to be 
permitted to love, because she had once been her 
mother’s dearest friend. After this sc*ene, the 
Livingstones, partly from the love of mischief, and 
partly from the love of fun, used to put similar 
qu^tions to Fanny, in the old lady’s presence, till, 

last, displeased and indignant at her bluntness 
ill-breeding, she scarcely noticed or spoke to 
her. In the mean while, Cecilia Livingstone be- 
came an object of increasing interest to her ; for 
slie had a lover to whom she was greatly attached, 
but who would not be in a situation to marry for 
many years. 

This young man was frequently at the house, 
and was as polite and attentive to the old lady, 
when she was present, as the rest of the family ; 
but, like them, he was ever ready to indul^'in a 
laugh at her credulous simplicity, and especially at 
her continually expressing her belief, as well as liar 
hopes, that they were alloeginning to think less of 
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the present world, and more of the next ; and as 
Alfred Lawrie, (Cecilia’s lover,) as well as the 
Livingstones, possessed no inconsiderable power of 
mimickry, they exercised them with great effect on 
the manner and tones of her whom they called the 
over-dressed saint, unrestrained, alas ! by the con- 
sciousness that she was their present, and wguld, 
as they expected, be their future^ benefactress. 

That confiding and unsuspecting being was, 
meanwhile, considering, that though her health was 
injured by a long residence in a warm climate, she 
might still live many years ; and that, as Cecilia 
might not therefore possess the fortune which she 
had bequeathed to hef till ‘‘ youth and genial years 
were flown,” it would be better to give it to her 
during her life-time. “ I will do ,so,” she said to 
herseff, (tea'^ rushing into her eyes as she thought 
of the happiness which she was going to impart,) 
“ and then th^. young people can marry directly !” 

She took this resolution one day when the Living- 
stones believed that she had left her home on a 
visit. Consequently, having no expectation of 
seeing her for some time, they had taken advantage 
of her long vainly-expected absence to make some 
engagements which they knew she would have ex- 
>cessively disapproved. But though, as yet, they 
knew it not, ine old lady had been forced to put 
off heT visit ; a circumstance which she did not at 
all regret, as it enabled her to go sooner on her 
benevolent errand. 

The engagement of the Livingstones for that 
day was a rehearsal of a private play at their house, 
which they were afterwards, and during their saintly 
friend’s absence, to perform at the house of a friend ; 
and a large room, called the library, in which there 
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was a wide, commodious skrcen, was selected as 
the scene of action. 

Fanny Barnwell, who disliked private and other 
theatricals as much as their old friend herself, was 
to have no part in the performance ; but, as they 
were disappointed of their prompter that evening, 
she was, though with great difficulty, persuaded 10 
perform the office, for that night only. 

It was to be a drc'ss rehearsal ; and the parties 
were in the midst of adorning themselves, when, to 
their great consternation, they saw their supposed 
distant friend coming up the stniet, and evidently 
intending them a visit. What was to be done ? 
To admit her was impossible. They therefore call- 
ed up a new servant, who only came to them the 
day before, and who did not know the worldly con- 
sequence of their unwelcome guest ; and Cecilia 
said to her, “ you see that old lady yonder ; when 
she knocks, be sure you say that we are not at home ; 
and you had better add, that we shall not be home 
till hedriitm thus adding the lie of convenience 
to other deceptions. Accordingly , when she knock- 
ed at the door, thf^ girl spoke as she was desired 
to do, or rather she improved upon it ; for she said 
that ‘‘ her ladies had been out all day, and would 
not return till two o’clock in thc^ morning.” ‘‘In- 
deed ! that is unfortunate said their disappoint- 
ed visiter, stopping to deliberate whether she should 
not leave a note of airreeable surprise for Cecilia ; 
but the girl, who lu ld th(^ door in her hand, seem- 
ed so impatient to get rid of her, that she resolved 
not to write, and then tunied away. 

The girl was really in haste to return to the 
kitchen ; for she was gossiping with an old fellow- 
servant. She therefore neglected to go back to her 
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anxious employers ; but Cecilia ran down the back 
stairs, to interrogate her, exclaiming, Well ; what 
did she say ? 1 hope she did not suspect that we 

were at home.” ‘‘No, to be sure not, Miss; — 
how should she ? — for I said even more than you 
told me to say,” repeating her additions ; being 
eager lo prove h«)r claim to the confidence of her 
new mishess. “ But are you sure that she is real- 
ly gone from the door ?” “ To be sure, Miss.” — 

Still, I wish you could go and see ; because we 
have not seen her pass the window, though we 
heard the door shut.” “ Dear me, Miss, how 
should you ? for I looked out after her, and I saw 
her go down the street under the windows, and turn 
.... yes, — I am sure that I saw her turn into a 
shop. However, I will go and look, if you desire 
it,” She did so ; and certainly ‘saw nothbg of the 
dreaded guest. Therefore, her young ladies finish- 
ed their preparations, devoid of fear. But the 
truth was, that the girl, little aware of the impor- 
tance of tins unwelcorned lady, and concluding she 
could not l>e w friend, but merely some troublesome 
f^obod^, sliowed her contempt and her anger at be- 
ing detained .so long, by throwing to the street-door 
with such Molence, tiint it did not really close ; and 
the old Iad\ , who liad ordered her carriage to come 
for her at i\ certain Imur, and was dtjterinined, on 
second lli niglUs, to sit down and wait for it, was 
able, unheard, to push open the door, and to enter 
the library unperceived ; — for the girl lied to those 
who bade her lie, when she said she saw her walk 
away. 

In that room Mrs. Athcrling found a sofa ; and 
though she wondered at seeing a large skreen open-> 
ed before it, she seated herself on it, and, being fit- 
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tagued with her walk, soon fell asleep. But lier 
slumber was broken very unpleasantly ; for she 
heard, as she awoke, the following dialogue, on the 
entrance of Cecilia and her lover, accompanied by 
Fanny. “ Well — 1 am so glad we got rid of Mrs. 
Atherling so easily !” cried Cecilia. “ That new 
girl seems apt. Some servants deny one so as to 
show one is at home.” I should like them the 
better for it,” said Fanny. “ 1 liate to see any one 
ready at telling a falsehocxi.” ‘‘ Poor little con- 
scientious dear !” said the lover, mimicking her, 
“one would think the dressed-up saint had made 
you as methodistical as herself.” “ What, I sup- 
pose, Miss Fanny, you would have had us let the 
old quiz in.” — “To be sure I would; and I won- 
der you could be denied to so kind a friend. 
Poor dear Mrs. Atherling ! Ikwv hurl she would be, 
if she knew you were at home “ Poor dear^ 
indeed! Do not be so atiected, Fanny. How 
should you care for Mrs. Atherling, when you 
know that she dislikes you !” — “ Dislikes me! Oh 
yes ; I fear she does !” — “ 1 am sure she does,” 
replied Cecilia ; “ for you are downright rude to 
her. Did you not say, only the day before yes- 
terday, when she said, There, Miss Barnw'ell, I 
hope I have at last gotten a cap which you like — 
No ; 1 am siirry to say you have not “ To be 
sure I did;- d < ould not tell a falsehood, even to 
please Mrs. Atheihng, though she w^as my own 
dear mother’s dc‘<uest friend.” — Yonri mother’s 
friend, Fanny ? I never heu»(l that before ?” said 
the lover. “ Did \ou not know that, Alfred !” said 
Cecilia, eagerly adding, “ but Mrs. Aiherlmg does 
not know it giving a meaning look, as if to say, 
“and do not you tell her.” — “Would she did 
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know it !” said Fanny mournfully, “ for, though I 
dare not tell her so, lest she should abuse my poor 
mother, as you say she would, Cecilia, because 
she was so angry at her marriage with my mis- 
guided father, still, 1 think she would look kindly 
on her once dear friend’s orphan child, and like 
me, in spite of my honesty.” — ‘‘ No, no, silly girl ; 
honesty is usually its own reward. Alfred, what 
do you think? Our old friend, who is not very 
penetrating, said one day to her, I suppose you 
think my caps too } oung for me ; and that true 
young person replied. Yes, madam, I do.” — “And 
would do so again, Cecilia; — and it was far more 
friendly and kind to say so than flatter her on her 
dress, as you do, and then laugli at it when her 
back IS turned, 1 hate to hear any one niirnicked 
and laughed at; and more especially my mamma’s 
old friend.” — “ There, there, (Juki ’ your sentimen- 
tality makes me sick. But come ; let us begin.” 
“ Yes,” cried Alfred, “ let us rehearse a little, be- 
fore the rtist of the party come. I should like to 
hear Mrs. Atherling’s e\clam itlons, if she knew 
jwhat w<* were doing. Siic would say thus 
Here he gave a most accurafi' representation of 
the poor old lady’s voice and manm^r, and herfan- 
cied abuse of private theatricals, while Cecilia cri- 
ed, “bravo ^ bravo’” and Fanny, “shame! shame!’' 
Till the oilier Livingstones,an(l the rest of the com- 

C , who now entereil, dro^vned her cry in their 
appkiuses and louder laughter. 

The old lady, whom surprise, anger, and wound- 
ed sensibility, had hitherto kept silent and still in 
her involuntary hiding-place, now rose up, and, 
mounting on the sofa, looked over the top of the 
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skreen, full of reproac hful meaning, on the con 
scious offenders ! 

What a moment, to them, of overwhelming sur- 
prise and consternation ! The cheeks, flushed with 
malicious triuni)}h and satirical pleasure, became 
covered with a <icej>cr blush of detected treacliery, 
or pale with fear of its consequences ; — and the 
eyes, so lately beaming with ungenerous, injurious 
satisfaction, were now^ cast, with painful shame, up- 
on the ground, unable to meet the justly indignant 
glance of her, wliose kindness they had repaid with 
such palpable and base ingratitude' ! “ An admi- 

rable likeness indeed, Alfred Lawrie,” said their 
undeceived dupe, breaking her |>erturbed silence, 
and coming down from her elevation ; “ but it will 
cost you more than you are at present aware of. 
But who art thou she add(d, addressing Fanny, 
(who, though it might have been a moment of tri- 
umph to her, felt and looked as if she had been a 
sharer in the guilt,) Who art thou^ rny honourable, 
kind girl? And who was your mother?” “Your 
Fanny Beaumont,” replied the quick-feeling or- 
phan, bursting into tears. “ Fanny Beaumont^s 
child ! and it was concealed from me !” said she, 
folding the weeping girl to her heart. “ But it was 
all of a piece ; all toMchery and insincerity, from 
the beginning to the end. However, I am unde- 
ceived before it was too late.” She then disclosed' 
to the detected family her generous motive for tlie 
unexpected visit ; and declared her thankfidness for 
what had taken place, as far as she was herself 
concerned ; though she could not but deplore, as a 
Christian, the discovered tuipitude of those whom 
she had fondly loved. 
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have now,” she continued, “ to make amends 
to one whom I have hitherto, not treated kindly ; 
but I have at length been enabled to discover an 

undeserved friend, amidst undeserved foes 

My dear child,” added she, parting Fanny’s dark 
ringlets, and gazing li^arfiilly in her face, “I must 
have been hlhuU as w<'ll as blinded, not to see your 
likeness to your dear mother. Will you live with 
me, Fanny, and be unto me as a daughter?"' 

Oh, most gladly !” was the eager and digitated 
reply. “ Vou artful creature !” CAclaimed Cecilia, 
pale with rage and rnortiticalion, “ 3^011 knew very 
well that she was behind the skreon."’ “ I know 
that she could not know it,” replied the old lady ; 
“ and you, Miss Livingstone, assert what you do 
not yourst If believe. But come, Fanny, let us go 
and meet my carriage ; for, no dembt your presence 
here is now as unwelcome as mine.” But Fanny 
lingered, as if reluctant to <lepart. She could not 
bear to leave the Livingstones in anger. They had 
been kind to her ; and slie would fain have parted 
with them affectionately ; but they all preserved a 
sullen indignant silence, and scornfully repelled her 
advances. “You see that you miisl not tarry here, 
my good girl,” observed the old lady, smiling, 
“ so let us depart.” They did so ; leaving the 
Irfivingstone- and the lover, not deploring their fault, 
but lame’niing their detection ; lamenting also the 
hour when they added the lies of convenience to 
their othe*!’ deceptions, and had thereby enabled 
their unsuspecting dupe to detect those falsehoods, 
the result of their avaricious fears, w^hich may be 
justly entitled the lies of interest. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LIES OK FIRST-RATE MALIGNITY, 

Lies of first-rate malignity come next to be 
considered: and 1 think that I am right in asserting 
that such lies, — lies intended xoilfully to destroy the 
reputation of men and women, to injure their cha- 
racters in public or private estimation, and for ever 
cloud over their prospects in life, — are less frequent 
than falsehoods of' any other description. 

Not that malignity is an unfrequent feeling ; 
not that dislike, or envy, or jealousy, would not 
gladly vent itself in many a malignant falsehood, or 
other efforts of the same kind, against the peace 
and fame of its often innocent and unconscious ob- 
jects ; but that the arm of the law, m some mea^ 
sure at least, deR iids reputations : and if it should 
uqt have been al)le to deter the slanderer from his 
it can at least avenge the slandered. 

, /iptill, such is the prevailing tendency, in society, 
to ;^ey on the rejiutations of others, (especially of 
those who ore at all distinguished^ either in public 
or private life *,) such tlic propensity to impute bad 
MOTIVES to GOOD ACTIONS ; SO COlTimon t ne fiend- 
Uke pleasure of finding or imagining blemishes iff 
beings on wh(>m civen a motive-judging world in 
general gazes with respectful admirationt and be- 
stows the sacred tribute of well-earned praise that 
1 am convinced there are many persons, worn both 
in mind and body by the consciousness of being 
the objects of calunuiics and suspicions which diey 
have it not in their powder to combat, who steal 
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broken-hearted to their graves, thankful for the 
summons of death, and hoping to find refuge from 
the injustice of their fellow-crcaturcs in the bosom 
of their God and Saviour. 

With the following illustration of the lie of first- 
rate MALiGNiTv, I shall coucludc iny observations 
on this subject. 


THE ORPHAN. 


There are persons.in the world whom circun|r 
stances have so entirely preserved from intercourse . 
with the base and the malignant, and whose dispo- 
sitions -are so free from bitterness, that they can 
scarcely believe in the existence of baseness and 
malignity. Such persons, when they hear of in- 
juries committed, and wrongs done, at the instiga- 
tion of the most trivial and apparently wortlj^g||§ 
motive^ are apt to exclaim, You have b€ii0|iM|p 
posed upon. No one could be so wick^lpSr ^0 
thus upon such slight grounds ; and yoU are nd 
relating as a sober observer of human nature 
human action, but with the exaggerated view 
dealer in fiction and romance !'’ Happy, lim 
privileged bevond the ordinary charter of human 
beings, are those who can thus exclaim ; — but the 
inhabitantii of the tropics might, with equal justice, 
refuse to believe in the existence of that thing call- 
ed snow, as these unbelievers in the moral turpi- 
tude in question refuse their credence to anecdotes 
which disclose it. Ail they can with propriety as- 
sert is, that such instances have not come under 
the r cognizance. Yet. even to these fiivoured 
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jew, I would the following questions : — Have 
you never experienced feelings of selfishness, an- 
ger, jealpusy, «>r envy, which, though habits of re- 
ligious and^oral restraint taught you easily to sub- 
due them, had yet troubled you long enough to 
make you fully sensible of their existence and their 
power ? If so, is it not easy to believe that such 
feelings, when excitiid in the minds of those not un- 
der religious and moral guidance, may grow to such 
an unrestrained excess as to lead to actions and 
lies of terrible malignity ? 

I cannot but think that even the purest and best 
of my friends must answer in the affirmative. Still, 
they have reason to return thanks to their Crea- 
tor, that their lot has been cast amongst such 
pleasant places and that it is theirs to breathe 
an atmosphere impregnated only with airs from 
heaven. 

My lot, from a peculiar train of circumstances, 
has been somewhat dillerently cast ; and wlien I 
give die following story to illustrate a lie of first- 
rate MALIGNITY, I do SO With tlic Certain know- 
ledge that its foundation is truth. 


Constant! A Gordon was the only child of a 
professional man, of great eminence, in a pro- 
vincial town. Her mother was taken from her 
before she liad attained the age of Ivoinanhood, 
but not before tlie wise and pious precepts which 
ahe gave her had taken deep root, and had there- 
fore counteracted the otherwise pernicious effects 
clf a showy and elaborate education. Constantia's 
talents were considerable ; and as her application 
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was equal to them, she was, at an early age, dis- 
tinguished in her native place for her learning and 
accomplishments. 

Among the most intimate associates of her fa- 
ther, was a gentleman of the name of Overton ; a 
man of some talent, and some acquirement ; but, 
as his pretensions t<» eminence were not as univer- 
sally allowed as he thought that they ought to have 
been, he was extremely tenacious of his own con- 
sequence, excessively envious of the slightest suc- 
cesses of others, while any dissent from his dogmas 
was an offence which his mean soul was indapable 
of forgiving. 

It was only too natural that C'onstantia, as she 
was the petted, though not spoiled, child of a fond 
father, and the little sun of the circle in which she 
moved, was, perhaps, only too forward in giving 
her opinion on literature, and on some other sub- 
jects, which are not usually discussed by women 
at all, and still less by girls at her time of life ; and 
she had sometimes ventured to disagree in opinion 
with Oracle Overton — the nickname by which this 
man was known. But he commonly took refuge 
in sarcastic observations on the ignorance and pre- 
sumption of women in general, and of blue-stock- 
ing girls in particular, while on his face a grin of 
conscious superiority contended with the frown of 
pedantic indignation. 

Hitherto this collision of wits had taken place in 
ConstantiaV domestic circle only; but, one day, 
Overton and the former met at the house of a no- 
bleman in the neighbourhood, and in coinpany with 
many persons of considerable talent. While thef 
were at table, the master of the house said, that ht 
was his birth-day ; and some one immediately 
10 
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posed that all the guests, who could write verseVf 
should produce one couplet at least, in honour of 
the day. 

But as Overton and Constantia were the only 
persons present who were known to be so gifted, 
they alone were assailed with earnest entreaties to 
employ their talents on the occasion. The latter, 
however, was prevented by timidity from compli- 
ance ; and she persevered in her refusal, though 
Overton loudly conjured her to indulge the compa- 
ny with e. display of her wonderful genius ; ac- 
companying his words with a sarcastic smile, which 
she well understood. Overton's muse, therefore, 
since Constantia would not let hers enter into the 
competition, walked over the course; having been 
highly applauded for a mediocre stanza of eight dog- 
grel lines. But, as Constanlia’s timidity vanished 
when she found herself alone with the ladies in tlie 
drawing-room, v\'ho were most of them friends of 
hers, she at length product^d some verses, which 
not only delighted her aflectionate companions, but, 
when sliowu to the gentlemen, drew from tliem 
more and warmer encomiums than had been be- 
stowed on the frolliy tribute of her competitor : 
while tlie writhing and mortified Overton forced 
himself to say were very well, very W'ell in- 
deed, for a scribbling miss of sixteen ; insinuating 
at the same time that the pretended extempore was 
one written by lier father at home, and gotten by 
heart by herself. But the giver of tire feast de- 
clared that he had forgotten it was his birth-day, 
till he sal down to table ; tJierefore, as every one 
said, although the verses were written by a girl o! 
sixteen only, they would have done honour to a 
riper age, Overton gained nothing but added mortW 
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fication from his mean attempt to blight Constan- 
tia’s well-earned laurels, especially as his ungenerous 
conduct drew on him severe animadversions from 
some of the other guests. His fair rival also un- 
wittingly deepened his resentment against herself, 
by venturing in a pla)dul manner, being embolden- 
ea by success, to dispute* some of his paradoxes ; — 
and once she did it so successfully, that she got the 
laugh against Overton, in a fnauncr so offensive to 
his self-love, that he suddenly left the company, 
vowing revenge, in his heart, against the lieing 
who had thus shone al his expemse. However, he 
continued to visit at her father's house: and was 
still considered as their most intimate friend. 

Constantin, meanwhile, incnuised not only both 
in beauty and accomf)li.shmcnls, hut in qualities of 
a more precious nature ; namely, m a knowledge 
of her Christian duties. But her eharilies were per- 
formed in s<H:ret, and so fearful was she of being 
deemed righteous overmuch, and considered as an 
enthusiast, even by her father himself, that the 
soundness of her religious character was known 
only to the sceptical Overton, and two or three 
more of her associates, while it was a notorious 
fact, that the usual com[)uijions of her father and 
herself were freethinkers and latitudinarians, both 
ifi politics and religion. But, if Constanlia did 
not lay open her religious faith to those by whom 
she was surrounded, she fed its lamp in her own 
bosom, with? never-ceasing watchfulness ; and like 
the solitary light in a cottage on the dark and 
lonely moor, it beamed on her hours of solitude 
and retirement, cheering and warming her amidst 
surrounding darkness. 
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It was to do yet more for her. It was to sup- 
port her, not only under the sudden death of a m- 
ther whom sh(^ tenderly loved, but under the unex- 
pected loss of income which his death occasioned. 
On examining his aflkirs, it was discovered that, 
when his debts were all paid, there would be a bare 
maintenance only remaining for his afflicted or- 
phan. Const antia’s sorrow, though deep, was 
quiet and gc niU* as her nature ; and she felt, with 
unspeakable thankfulness, that she owed the tran- 
quillity and resignation of her mind to her religious 
convictions alone. 

The interesting orphan had only just returned 
into the society of lier friends, w hen a Sir Edward 
Vandeleur, a young baronet of large fortune, came 
on a visit in the neighbourhood. 

Sir Edward was llie darling and pride of a high 
ly-giftcd mother, and several amiable sisters ; and 
Lady Vandeleur, who was in declining health, 
had often urged her son to let her have the satLs- 
faction of seeing him married before she w as taken 
away from him. 

But it was no easy thing for a man like Sir Ed- 
ward Vandeleur to find a wife suited to him. His 
feelings were too much under a strong religious re- 
straint to admit of his falling violently in love, as 
the phrase is ; tuid b(*au(y and accomplishments " 
had no clninre of captivating his heart, unless they 
were accompanied by qualities whicli fully satisfied 
bis principles and liis judgment. • 

It w as at tills ijoihad of his life that Sir Edw^ard 
Vandeleur w as introduced to Constantia Gordon, 
at a small conversation parly, at the house of a 
mutual acquaintance. 
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Her beauty, her graceful manners, over which 
sorrow had cast a new and sobered (^fiarm, and her 
.^reat conversational powers, marie her presently 
an object of interest to Sir Kdward; and when he 
heard her story, that interest was considerably in- 
'ireased by pity for her orphan state and altereri 
circumstances. 

Therefore, thougl^ Sir Edward saw Constantia 
rarely, and never, except at one house, he felt h‘*r 
at every interview growing more on his esteem an<l 
admiration ; and he often thoiiglit of the recluse in 
her mourning simple attire, and wished hirnsolf by 
her side, when he was the courted, flattered, atten- 
dant on a reigning belle. 

Not that lie was in love ; — that is, not that he 
had imbibed an attachmeiii which his reason c ould 
not at once enable him to con<|iier, if it should avrr 
disapprove its continuance*, — Imi his judgment, as 
well as his taste, told him that Constantia was the 
art of woman to pass life w ith. Seek for a C' »m- 
panion in a wife had aUvays been his mother's 
advice. Seek for a woman who has understand- 
\g enough to know her duties, anrl f)i(*ty and prin- 
ole eiioiigli to ennble her to fnifil tlunn; one w^ho 
c m teach fan children to fidiow in her sleeps, aiid 
oun them for virtue here, and lK![»]>iness hercaf 
♦ . !” “Surely,'” thought Sir IvKvard, as he re- 
alled this-iiaUiral advice, “I have found the wo- 
rn so dcMoibed iii Const anlia Gordon !” But 
. was still, too |>rud(‘nt to pay her any marked at- 
eution; especially as Lady Vandeleur had recom- 
« Tended caution. 

At this moment his motiier wrote thus : — 
hI do not see any appavcMit objection to the lady 
m question. Still, be cautious ' Is there no ore 
10 ^ 
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at who has known her from her childhood, 

and can give you an account of her and her moral 
and religious principles, which can be relied upon ? 
Death, that great discoverer of secrets, proved that 
her father was not a v(*ry worthy man ; still, bad 
parents have good eJiildren, and vice versa ; but, 
inquire and be wary/’ 

The day after Sir Edward received this letter, 
he was introduced to Overton at the house of a 
gentleman in the neiglihourhood; and at the most 
unfortunate period possible for Constantia Gordon. 
Overton had always pretended to have a sincere 
regard for the poor or|)han, and no one was more 
loud in regrets lor her reduced fortune ; but, as he 
was fond of giving her pain, he used to mingle with 
liis pity so many severe remarks on her father’s 
thoughtless conduct, tlial had he not been her 
father’s most familiar friend, she would have for^ 
bidden him her presence. 

One day, hav ing found her alone at her lodgings, 
he accompanied his expressions of allected condo- 
lence with a proposal to give hei a bank-note now 
and then, to buy her a new gown ; as he was (he 
said) afraid tliat she would not have money suf- 
ficient to set off' h»’r ( harms to advantage. To real 
kindness, Iiowovct vu g iriy worded, Constantia’s 
heart was ever open ; but she immediately saw that 
this offer, pn^l’aced as it was by abuse of her father, 
was merely the result of malignity and coarseness 
combined; and her spirit, tliough habitually gentle, 
was rouse(l to indignant resentment. 

But who, that has ever experienced the bitter- 
ness of feeling excited by the cold, spiteful efforts 
of a malignant temper to irritate a gentle and ge- 
netom nattjre, can withhold their sympathy wnd 
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pardon from Constantia on this occasion? At last, 
ratified at having made his victim a while forego 
her nature, and at being now enabled to r^esent 
her as a vixen, he took his leave with hypocritical 
kindness, calling her his “ naughty, scolding 
leaving her to liuinbk' herself before that Being 
whom she feared to liave oflbnded by her violence, 
and to weep over the recollection of an interview 
which had added, to her other miseries, that of self- 
reproach. 

Overton, meanwhile, did not retire unhurt from 
the combat. The orplian had uttered, in her ago- 
ny, some truths which he could not forget. She 
had held up to him a mirror of himself, from which 
he found it dilficuJt to turn away ; wliile in propor- 
tion to his sense of suHering was his resentment 
against its fair cause : and his "desire of revenge 
was in proportion to b<»th. 

It was on this very djiy that he dined in compa- 
ny with Sir Kdward Vandelcur, who was soon in- 
formed, by tlie master of tlie house, that Overton 
had been, from her childhood, the friend and inti- 
mate of Constantia Gordon ; and tlie same gentle- 
man infoniK d Overton, in private, that Sir Edward 
was suppose’ I to entertain thoughts of paying his 
addresses to Co istantia. 

Inexpressible ^ Overton’s consternation at 
hearing tluit this giri, poverty he had in- 

sulted, whom he disliked because she had been a 
thorn to liis ^('Iflove, and under whose just se- 
verity he W£is still smarting, was likely, not only 
to be removed from his power to torment her, 
but to be raised above him by a fortunate mar- 
riage. 
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Great was his triumph, therefore, when Sir Ed- 
ward, before they parted, requested an interview 
with him the following morning, at his lodgings in 

the town of , adding, that he wished to ask 

him some questions concerning llieir mutual friend, 
Constantia Gordon. 

Accordingly they met ; and the following con- 
versation took place. Sir Edward bcjgan by can- 
didly confessing the high opinion which he had con- 
ceived of Constantia, and his earnest wish to ha\e 
its justice confirmed by the testimony of her oldest 
and most intimate friend. “ Sir Edward,” replied 
the exulting hypocrite, with well acted reluctance , 
“ you put an honourable and a kind-hearted man, 
like myself, into a complete anbarras ,'' — “ Sir, 
what do I hear ?” cried Sir Edward, starting from 
liis seat, “ Can you feel any enibarrassnient, wlien 
called upon to bear testimony in favour of ConsUm- 
tia Gordon?” — ‘‘ I dare say ^ou ciuinol think such 
a thing possible,” he replied w ith a sne<^r ; “ for 
men in love are usually blind.” — Bui I am not 
in love yet,” eagerly replied Sir Edward ; and 
it very much depends on this comersation wlu'ther 
I ever am so with the lady in question.” — ‘‘ AWdI 
then, Sir Edward, however unpalatable^, 1 nnist 
speak the truth. I need n<»l tell you lliai (^»n.<lan- 
tia IS beautiful, accomplished, and is, I 

think, the new word.” — “ ISO, Sir; I already know 
she is all these; and she appears to me as gentle, 
virtuous, and pious, as she is Ix^autiful.'*' — I dare 
say she does; but, as to hvs gentlenvs,s\ however, I 
might provoke her improperly; — l)ul, I assure you, 
she ftew into such a fiassion with me yesterday, 
that I thought she would have struck me!” — Is 
it possible? I really feel a difficulty in believing 
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you !” — No doubt ; — so let us talk of something 
else.” — “ No, no, Mr. Overton ; I came hither to 
be informed on a subject deeply interesting to me ; 
, and, at wlialever risk of disappointment, I will 
await all you have to say.” — I have nothing to 
say. Sir Edward ; you know Con is beautiful and 
charming; and is not that enough?” — “No ! it is 
not enough. Outward graces are not sufficient to 
captivate and fix me, unless they are acconipanitxl 
by charms that fade not with time, but blossom to 
eternity.” — “Whew!” exclaimed Overton, with 
well-acted surprise. “ 1 see that you are a metlio- 
dist, Sir Edward ; and if so, rny friend Con will not 
suit you.” “ Does it follow that I am a metho- 
dist, because I require that my wife should be a 
woman of pious and moral habits — “ Oh ! for 
morals^ these, indeed, my friend Con would suit 
you well enough. Lot her morals pass; — but as 
to her n^iigion will never turn iK‘,r head.” — 
“What do you mean, Mr. Ovculon ?” — “Why, 
sir, our loveK friend has learned, from the company 
which she has kept, to think freely on such sub- 
jects ; — very freely ; — for women, you know, al- 
ways go to extremes. Men keep within the ration- 
al bounds oi ticism ; but the female sceptic, weak- 
er in intellect, and incapable of reasoning, never 
rests, till she *')ses lior'^ell' in the mazes and ab- 
rsurdities of atlieism.” Had Sir Edward Vandeleiir 
seen tlie fail >nioolh skin of Const antia suddenly co- 
vered with leprosy, he woulif not have been more 
shocked than he w as at being informed of tins utter 
blight to her nu n. al beauty in his rightly-judging 
eyes ; — and, starting from his seat, he exclaimed, 
“do you really mean to assert that your fair friend 
is an atheist “ Sir Edward, I am Constantia’s 
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friend ; and I was her father’s friend ; and I am 
sorry these things have been forced from me ; — but 
I could not deceive an honourable man, who placed 
confidence also in my honour; though, asConstan- 
tia is the child of an old friend, and poor, it would 
be,jperhaps, a saving to my pocket, if she were 
well married” — “ Then, it is true !” said Sir Ed- 
ward, clasping his hands in agony ; and this love- 
ly girl is what 1 hate to nana^ ! Yet, she looks so 
nght-minded ! and I have thought the expression 
of her dark blue eye was that of f)ious resigna- 
tion !” — ^‘‘Yes, yes; I know that look; and she 
knows that is her prettiest look. Tliat eye, half 
turned up, shows her fine long dark eyelashes to 
^eat advantage !” — “ Alas !” replied Sir Edward, 
deeply sighing, “ if this be so — oh ! what are 
looKS ? Good morning. You have distressed, but 
you have saved me.’' — ■ W hen Overton, soon after, 
saw Sir Edward drive ]>ast in liis sfilendid curricle, 
be exulted that he had prevented Constantia from 
ever sitting there by his side. 

Yet he was, as I have said before, one of the few 
who knew how deeply and sincerely Constantia 
was a believer; for he had himself, in vain, at- 
tempted to shake her belief, and thence, he had 

E robably a double pleasure in representing her as 
e did. 


Sir Edward was eng iged that evening to meet 
Oonstaiitia at the accustomed liouse ; and, as his 
attentions to her had been rather marked, and her 
friends, with the usual dangerous officiousness bn 
such occasions, iiad endeavoured to convince her 
that she had made a conquest^ as the phrase is, oi 
the young baronet, the expectation of meeting him 
was becume a circumstance of no small interest to 
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her ; tliougli she was far too humble to be con- 
vinced tliat they were right in their conjectures. 

But the mind of Constanlia was too much un- 
der the guidance of religious principle, to allow her 
to love any man, however amiable, unless she was 
sure of being l)elo\e(l by him. She w as too deli- 
cate, and hcul loo nmrh self-respect, to be capable 
of such a weakiK^ss, hhc therefore escaped that 
danger, of which 1 have seen the peacQ of some 
young women become the victim ; namely, that of 
being talked and Hattcned into a hopeless passion 
by the idle wishes and representations of gossiping 
acquaintanc(^s. And well w as it for her peace that 
she had b(‘cn thus holihj on her guard ; for, when 
Sir Edward V'andeleur, instead of keeping his en- 
gagement, sent a n(»te to iiifonn her friend that he 
was not able, to w ait on her, as he thought of going 
to London the next day, Constanlia felt that the 
idea of his Ulachinent was as unfounded as it had 
been pleasing, and she rejoiced that the illusion 
had not b<*en long eimiigh to endanger her tranqui- 
lit}. Still, she could not but own, in the secret of 
her heart, that the fU’ospee.t of passing life with a 
being appart*ntly s(» suited to herself, was one on 
which ht‘r tiiouglits liad dwelt with involuntary 
pleasure; and a tear started to her eyes, at the 
idea that she might sec him no more. But, she 
considered it as the tear of weakness, and though 

* her sleep tin t rngiil was short, it was tranquil, and 
she rose tiie cieM nmnung to resume the duties of 
tlir day with her accustomed alacrity. In her 
walks she met Sir ICdward, but, happily for her, as 
he was leaning on Overton ’s arm, whom she had 
not seen since slu* had pm ted w ith him in anger, a 

• turn was given to her feelings, by the approach of 
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the latter, which enabled her to conquer at once 
her emotion at the unexpected sight of the former* 
Still, the sight of Overton occasioned in her disa- 
greeable and painful recollections, which gave an 
unpleasing and equivocal expression to her beauti- 
ful features, and enabled Overton to observe, “ You 
see. Sir Edward, how her conscience flies in her 
face at seeing rne ! IIow are you ? How are 
you?” said Overton, catching her hand as she 
passed. ‘‘Have you frugiven me yet? Oh! you 
vixen, how you scolded rne the other day ?” Con- 
stantia, too much mortilied and agitated to speak, 
and repel the chafge, replied by a look of indigna- 
tion ; and, snatching lier hand away, she bowed to 
Sir Edward, and hastened out of sight. “ You 
see,” cried Overton, “ that she resents still I and 
how like a fury she looked * Y ou must be con- 
vinced that 1 told you the truth. Now, could you 
believe, Sir Edward, that pretty Con could have 
looked in that manner ?” “ Certainly not ; and 
appearances are indeed deceittiil.” Still, Sir Ed- 
ward wished Constanlia had given him an oppor- 
tunity of bidding her farewell ; however, he leu his 
good wishes and respects for her with their mutual 
friend, and set off that evening to join Ids mother at 
Hastings. “ But are you sure, Edward,” said 
Lady Vandeleur, when he had related to her all that 
had passed, “ that this Overton is a man to be de- 
pended upon ?” Oh, yes ! and he could hav0 
no r)u)tive for calumniating her, but the contrary, as 
it would have been a relief to his mind and pocket 
to get his old friend’s daughter well married.’’ 
“ But, does she appear to her other friends ne- 
glectful of her religious duties, as if she had really 
no religion at all?” “ So far from it. that she has 
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always been punctual in the outward perfonaance 
of them ; therefore, no one but Overton, the con- 
fidential friend and intimate of the family, could 
suspect or know her real opinions ; thus she adds, 
I fear, hypocrisy to scepticism. Overton also accu- 
ses her of being violent in her temper ; and I was 
unexpectedly enabled to see the truth of this accu- 
sation, in a measure, confirmed. Therefore, in- 
deed, dear mother, all I have to do is to forget her, 
and resume my intention of accompanying you and 
my sisters to the continent.” Accordingly they 
set off very soon on a foreign tour. 

Constantia, after she left Overton and Sir Ed- 
ward so hastily and suddenly, returned home in no 
enviable state of mind ; because she felt sure that 
her manner had been such as to convince the latter 
that she was ihe violent creature which Overton had 
represented her to be ; — and though she had calm- 
ly resigned all idea of being beloved by Sir Edward 
Vandeleur, she was not entirely indifferent to liis 
good opinion. Besides, she feared that her quit- 
ting him without one word of kind farewell, might 
appear to him a proof of pique and disappointment ; 
nor could she be quite sure that somewhat of that 
feeling did not impel her to hasten abruptly away ; 
and it was some time before she could conquer lier 
self-blame and her regret. But, at length, she re- 
flected that tht3r(>was a want of proper self-goi^n- 
ment in dwelling at all on recollections of Sir 
^dward Vaftdeleur ; and she forced herself into 
society and absorbing occupation. 

Hitherto Constantia had been contented to re- 
main in idleness; but, as her income was, she 
found, barely equal to her maintenance, and she 
was therefore obliged to relinquish nearly all her 
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charities, she resolved to turn her talents to ac- 
count ; and was just about to deride between two 
plans, which she had thought desirable, when .an 
uncle in India died, and the question was decided 
in a very welcome and unexpected manner. Till 
this gentleman married, her father had such large 
expectations from him, that he had fancied them 
a sufficient excuse for his profuse expenditure ; but, 
when his brother, by having children, destroyed his 
hopes of wealth from that quarter, he had not 
strength of mind enough to break the expensive 
habits which he had acquired. To the deserving 
child, however, was destined the wealth withheld 
from the undeserving parent. Const antia’s uncle’s 
wife and children died before he did, and she be- 
came sole heiress to his large fortune. This event 
communicated a sensation of gladness to the 
whole town in which the amiable orphan resided. 

Constantia had borne her faculties so meekly, 
had been so actively benevolent, and was thence 
so generally beloved, that she was now daily over- 
powered with thankful and pleasing emotion, at 
beholding countenances which, at sight of her, were 
lighted up with affectionate sj mpathy and joy. 

Overton was one ot‘ the first persons whom she 
desired to see, on iliis accession of fortune. Her 
truly Christian !»pirit had long made her wish to 
holffout to him her hand, in token of forgiveness ; 
but she wished to do so more especially now, be- 
cause he could not suspect her of being influenced 
by any mercenary views. Overton, however, 
meant to call on her, whether she invited him or 
not ; as, such was his love and respect for wealthy 
that, though the poor Constantia was full of faults 
in his eve. the rich Con^^tantia was ven^ likelv to 
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appear to him, in time, impeccable. He was at 
this period Mayor of the place in which he lived ; 
and, having been knighted for carrying up an ad- 
dress, he became desirous of using the privilege, 
which, according to Shakspeare’s Falconbridge, 
knighthood gives a man, of making any Joan a 
lady.” Nor was it long before he entertained se- 
rious thoughts of marrying ; and why not ? as he 
was only fifty; was very young-looking for his 
age ; was excessively handsome still ; and had 
now a title in addition to a good fortune. The 
only difficulty was to make a choice ; for he was 
very sure that he must be the choice of any one to 
wh<im he offered himself. 

But where could he find in one woman all the 
qualities which tie required in a wife ! Slie must 
have youth and beauty, or he could not love 
her ; good principles, or he could not trust her ; 
and, though he was not religious himself, he had a 
certain consciousness that the best safeguard for a 
woman's principles was to be found in piety ; there- 
fore^ he resolved that his wife should be a religit^us 
woman. Temper, patience, and forbearance, were 
also requisites in the woman he married ; and, as 
the last and liest recommendation, she must have 
a large fortune. Reasonable man ! youth, beauty, 
temper, virtue, piety, and riches ! but what woman 
of his acquaintance possessed all these? No one, 
he believed, but that forgiving being whom he had 
represented *03 an atheist — “that vixen Con!” 
and while this conviction came over his mind, a 
blush of shame passed over even his brassy brow. 
However, it was soon succeeded by one of plea- 
sure', when he thought that, as Constantia was evi- 
dently uneasy till she had made it up vyith him, as 
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the phrase is, it was not unlikely that she had a se- 
cret liking to him ; and as to her scribbling verses^ 
and pretending to be literary, he would tdie care 
that she should not write when she was his wiie ; 
and he really thought he had better propose to her 
at once, especially as it was a duty in him to make 
her a lady himself, since he had prevented another 
man's doing so. There was perhaps another in- 
ducement to marry Constantia. It would give him 
an opportunity of tormenting her now and men, and 
making her smart for former impertinences. Per- 
haps, this motive was nearly as strong as tlie »est. 
Be that as it may, Overton had, at length, the pre- 
sumption to make proposals of marriage to the 
young and lovely heiress, who, though ignorant of 
his base conduct to her, and the lie of first-rate 
MALIGNITY witli which he had injured her fame, 
and blighted her prospects, had still a dislike to liis 
manners and character, which it was impossible for 
any thing to overcome. He w^as therefore refused, 
and in a manner so decided, and, spite of herself, 
BO haughty, that Overton’s heart renewed all its 
malignity towards her ; and his manner became so 
rude and offensive, that she was constrained to 
refuse him admittance, and go on a visit to a friend 
at some distance, intending not to return till the 
house which she had purchased in a village near to 
" was ready for her. But she had not been 
absent many months when she received a letter one 
evening, to inform her that her deaicst friend at 

was supposed to be in the greatest danger, 

and she was requested to set off directly. To dis- 
obey this summons was impossible; and, as the 
man passed the house where she was, and she was 
certain of getting on faster that way than any other, 
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she resolved, accompanied by her servant, to go 
by the mail, if possible : J.nd, ha|)f)ily, there were 
two places ^ac^TlJt. ft was iiiirlit when Constantia 
and her maid entered the coach, in which twogen- 
llcmen w(;rt^ already seated ; and, to die conster- 
jiation of Constantia. ^Iie so<jn saw, as they passed 
near a I'oiip, llial lu r was Overton ! He 

recognist'd h<‘r at the same niomcnl; and instantly 
began, in the Frenci* language*, to express his Joy 
at mficting her, and to proles^ tlie faithfulness oiiiis 
fervent Jillection. In vain did she try to force con- 
versation with tlh^ other passenger, who seemed 
willing to talk, and who, though evidently not a 
gentleman, was much preferable, in her opinion, to 
the new Sir Kicliard. (fe would not allow her to 
attend to any conversation but tus own ; and, as it 
was with didicnlly that she could keep her hand 
from Ills rude gra>p, she tried to change seats witli 
lier maid : but Oarton forcibly withheld her; and 
she thought it w ..-h Ix'tier to eiulure the evil patient- 
ly, than viokuilly rer^i,-t it. When the mail slopped, 
tliat the pa^seji icrs imglil sup, ('onstantia hoped 
Overt>)n would, at Iea>l, lease her for a time; but, 
though tlu otluu' pas^i iiger got out, he kept his 
scat, and ss as so persevering, and was so much 
more di.sagie(uii>lt' when tiie restraint imposed on 
him by t!i'* {)r(;.^eiice of others was removed, that 
she was gl id wlaui the coach was again full, and 
the mail drjive od’ 

- Overton, however, became so increasingly offen- 
sive to her, that, at length, she assured him, in 
language the most solemn and decided, that no- 
t hi rig should ev(*r induce her to be his wife ; and 
that, w ere she ]Huinyl('ss, /fmaVc would be more de- 
sirable to her than union with him. 

11 ^ 
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This roused his anpjer evim to Irenzy ; and, still 
speaking Frencli, a language which he was sure tile 
illiterate man in the corner could not understand, 
he told her that she refustid him only because she 
loved Sir Edward Vandoleur; “but,” said he, 
you have no chance of obtaining him. I have 
taken care to prevent that, 1 gave him such a 
character of yon as liighiened him away from yoti, 

and ” “ Rasc-minded man !” cried Con- 

stantia ; “nhat did you, what could you say 
against my charactir?” — “Oh! I said nothing 
against your morals. 1 only told him you w^ere an 
atheist, and a vi\(‘n, that is all : — and, \ou know, 
you are the latter, thonirh imt the former ; but are 
more like a methodlst than an atheist !” — “ And 
you tol<l him these horrible falsehoods ! And if 

you had not, would he havt; did be then ? 

but I know not what I say; and I am 

miserable ! Oiu?!. wick«‘d man ’ how could you 
thus dare to injur(‘ and misr(‘present an unprotect- 
ed orphan ! and the child of your friend I and to 
calumniate me to hnu tc^o! to Sii Edward Vande- 
leur * Oh! it was cruel indcetl!” — “What! 
then you wished t^.i please him. did you ? Answer 
mo !” he vo(;iterate<l, seizing both her liands in 
his; “Are you attaclu'd to Sir ildvvard Vande- 
leur?” But, befon. (’oriMantia could answer no, 
and, while filin' v Nereaining with apprehension and 
pain, sii(i \aiiily tried to fH‘(‘ hecself from Overton’s 
nervous gra-ij^, a powerful hand rescued her from 
the rufliaii gripe, 'flien, while the dawn shone 
brightly upon iier face. Const antia and Overton at 
the same moment recognised, in her rescuer. Sir 
Edward Vaiideleur liimsclf! 

He was just rf^turned from France ; and was on 
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Jiis way to tlie nei^j^hhourhood of ; being 

ifs he belie ve(i, able to see Constantia with entile 
indifference ; when, as one of his horses became ill, 
he resolved to take that place in the mail which the 
other passenger had quitted for the box ; and had 
thus th(? pleasure of la aring all suspicions, all impu- 
tations, against the eiiaracter of Constantia cleared 
off, and removed, at onc(S ^nd for ever ! Coo- 
stantia’s joy wiis little, inferior to his own ; but it 
wjis soon lost in terror at the probable result of the 
angry emotions of Sir Edward and Overton. Her 
fear, however, vanished, when the former assured 
the latter, that the man who could injure an iimo* 
cent woman, by a lie of first-rate malignity, 
was beneath even the resentment of an honoura* 
ble man. " # 

I shall only add, that Overton left the mail at the 
next stage, [>afHed, disgraced, and miserable; that 
Constantia found lier friend recovering ; and that 
the next time she travelled along that road, it was 
the bride of Sir Edward Vancleleur. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Lir.S OF SECOND-RATE MALIGNITY. 

I HAVE Observed, in the foregoing chapter, that 
LIES OF FiRST-HATK MAcioNiTY are iiot frequent, 
because the arm of the law defends reputations ; — 
but, against lies of second-rate malignity, tlie law 
holds out no protection ; nor is there a tribunal of 
sufficient power either to deter any one from utter- 
ing them, or to punish the nttcrer. The lies in 
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question spring from the spirit of detraction ; a sph 
rit more wi(l(*ly diflhsed in society than any other'; 
and it gives birth to s; tire, ridicule, riii.inickry, quiz- 
zing, and lies of second-rate malignity, as certainly 
as a wet season bnnirs snails. 

I shall now (^xphnn what I considt'r as lies of 
SECOND-RATE M\ia(J\T rv ; — iiameh, tempting per- 
sons, by dint of flattery, to do what they are inca- 
pable ofdoin.g well, from tlie mean, malicious wish 
of leading them to expose lhoms(‘lvos, in order 
that their teiii})tcr may <aijoy a h<*artv laugh at 
their expense. Persuading a man to drink more 
than his head can bear, by assurances that ih ictnc 
is not strongs and that he has not drunk as much 
as he thinks he has, in order to make him intoxi- 
cdUd, and that his f)ersiiad(*rs may enjoy the cruel 
delight of witnessing his drunken silliness, his vain- 
glorious boastings, and those physif*a! contortions, 
or mental weaknesses, w hich intovication is always 
sure to produce. Complimenting either man or 
woman on qualities which they do not possess, in 
hopes of imposing on their credulity: praising a la- 
dy’s work, or dress, to her face*; and then, as soon 
as slie is no longer present, not only abusing both 
her work, and her dress, but laughing at her weak- 
ness, in believing the praise; sincere. Lavishing 
encomiums on a man’s abilities and learning iu 
his presence ; and then, as soon as he is out of hear- 
ing, expressing contem{>t for his credulous belief in 
the sincerity of the praises bestowed ; and wonder 
that he should be so blind and conceited as not to 
know that he was in learning only a smatterer, and 
in understanding just not a fool. All these are lies 
of second-rate maligmt^^ which cannot be exceeded 
in base and petty treachery. 
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The following story will, I trust, explain fiiHy 
w^at, in the common intercourse of society, I con- 
ri4er as lies of second-rate malignity. 


THE OLD GENTLEMAN 

AND 

THE YOUNG ONE. 

Nothing shows the force of habit more than 
the tenaciousness with which those adhere to 
economical usages, who, by their own industry and 
unexpected go^ fortune, are become rich in 
decline of ife. 

A gentleman, whom I shall call Dr. Albany, had, 
early in life, taken his degree at Cambridge, as a 
doctor of physic, and h^ settled in London as a 
physician ; but had worn away the best part of his 
existence in vun expectation of practice, when an 
old bachelor, a college £iend, whom he had great- 
ly served, died, and left him the whole of his large 
fortune. 

Dr. Albany had indeed deserved this bequest ; 
for he had rendered his friend the greatest of all 
services. Me had rescued him, by his friendly ad- 
vice, and enlightened arguments, from scepticism, 
apparently die most hopeless ; and, both by pre- 
cept and example, had allured him along the way 
that leads to salvation. 

But, as wealth came to Dr. Albany too late in 
life for him to think of marrying, and as he had no 
relations who needed all his fortune, he resohed to 
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leave tlie greatest part of it to those friends who 
wanted it the most. 

Hitherto, he had scarcely ever left London ; as 
he had thought it right to wait at home to receive 
business, even though business never came ; but 
now he was resolved to renew the neglected ac- 
quaintances of his youth ; and, knowing that some 
of his early friends lived near Cheltenham, Learning- 
ton, and Malvern, he resolved to visit those water- 
ing-places, in hopes of meeting there some of these 
vvell-reinembered faces. 

Most men, under his circumstances, would have 
ordered a handsome carriage, and entered Chel- 
tanheun in style ; but, as I before observe^d, habits 
of economy adheres so closely to pt*rsons thus si- 
tuated, that Dr. Albany could not prevail on him- 
self to travel in a manner more in apparent ac- 
cordance with the acquisition of such a fortune. 
He therefore went by a cheap day-coach ; nor did 
he take a servant with him. But, though still de- 
nying indulgences to himself, the first wish of his 
heart was to be generous to others ; and, surely, 
that economy which is unaccompanied by avarice 
may, even in the midst of wealth, be denominated 
a virtue. 

While dinner was serv'ing up, when they stopped 
on the road, Albany walked up a hill near the inn, 
and was joined tliere by a passenger from anotlier 
coach. During tianr walk he observed a very 
pretty house on a rising ground in the distance, and 
asked his companion who lived there. 'J'he latter 
replied, that it was the residence of a clergyman, of 
the name of Musgrave. “ Musgrave !” he eagerly 
replied, “ what Musgrave ? Is his name Augus- 
tus Yes.” — “ Is he married Yes.”-* 
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'‘Has he a family?'' — “Oh yes, a l^ge one; 
sL' daughters, and one son ; and he has found it a 
hard task to bring them up, as he wished to make 
them accomplished. The son is now going to col- 
lege." — “ Are they an amiable family Y" — “ Very ; 
the girls sing and play well, and draw well." — 
“ And wliai is the son to be ?" — “ A clerOTman." 
— “ Has he any chance of a living ?" — “ Not that 
I know of ; but he must be something ; and a le|[a- 
cy which the father has just had, of a few hundred 
pounds, will enable him to pay college expenses, 
till his son gets ordained, and can take curacies." — 
“ Is Musgravc," said Albany, after a pause, “ a 
likely man to give a cordial welcome to an old 
fricind, whom he has not seen for many years ?" — 
“ Oh yes ; he is very hospitable ; tmd there be is, 
now going into his owm gate." — “ Then I will not 
go on," said Albany, hastening to the stables. 
“ There, coachman," cried he, “ take your mo- 
ney ; and give me my little portmanteau." 

Augustus M usgrave had been a favourite college 
friend of l>r. Albany's, and he had many associa- 
tions witJi his name and image, whicli were dear 
to his heart. 

The objects ()f them were gone for ever ; but, 
thus recalled, they came over his mind like strains 
of long-forgotten music, which he had loved and 
carolled in youth ; tlirownng so strong a feeling 
of tenderness^ over the recollection of Musgrave, 
ihat he felt an irresistible desire to see him again, 
and greet his wife and children in the language of 
glowing good-will. 

But, When he was introduced into his friend's 
presence^ he had the mortification of finding that 
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he was recognized ; and was obliged to tett 
hb name. * ^ 

The name, however, seemed to electrify Mus- 
mve with aflectionate gladness. He shook his old 
friend heartily by the hand, presented him to his 
^vife and daughters, and for some minutes moved 
and spoke with the brightness and alacrity of ear- 
ly TOUth. 

litlt the animation was momentary. The cares 
oT a family, and the difficulty of keeping up the m- 
pearance of a gentleman with an income not suffi- 
cient for his means, had preyed on Musgrave’s 
spirits; especially as he knew himself to be involv- 
ed in debt. He had also other cares. The weak- 
ness of his nature, which he dignified by the name 
of tenderness of heart, had made him allow his 
wife and children to tyrannize over him ; and his 
son, who was an universal quizzer, did not permit 
even his father to escape from his impertinent ridi- 
cule. But then Musgrave was assured, by his own ^ 
family, that his son Marmaduke was a wit ; and 
that, when he was once in orders, his talents would 
introduce him into the first circles, and lead to ulti- 
mate promotion in his profession. 

I have before said that Dr. Albany did not travel 
like a gentleman ; nor were his every-day clothes 
at all indicative of a well-filled purse. Therefore, 
though he was a physician, and a man of pleasing 
manners, Musgrave's fine lady wife, and her twmi^ 
daughters, could have readily excuseci him, if he 
had not persuaded their unexpected guest to stay a 
week with them ; and, with a frowning brow, they, 
law the portmanteau, which the strangt persenhsd ^ 
brought himself, carried into the best chamber, i 

But oh I the astonishment and the comical gri- 
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maces with which Marmaduke Musgrave, on his 
coming in from fishing, beheld the new guest ! 
Welcome smiled on one side of his face, but scorn 
sneered on the other ; and when Albany retired to 
dress, he declared that the only thing which consol- 
ed him for finding such a person forced on them, 
was the consciousness that he couM extract great 
fun out of the old quiz, and serve him up for the 
entertainment of himself and friends. 

To this amiable exhibition the motlier and daugh- 
ters looked forward with great satisfaction ; wUle 
his father having vainly tdked of the dues of hos- 
pitality, gave in, knowing that it was in vain to 
contend ; comforting himself with the hope that, 
while Marmaduke was quizzing his guest, he must 
necessarily leave him alone. 

In the meanwhile, how different Were the cogi- 
tations and the plans of the benevolent Albany ! 
He had a long tete-a-tete walk with Musgrave, 
which had convinced him that his old friend was 
not happy, owing, he suspected, to his narrow in- 
come and expensive family. 

Then his son was going to college ; a dangerous 
and ruinous place : and, while the good old man 
was dressing for dinner, he had laid fnans of action 
which made him feel more deeply th^tnkful than 
ever for the wealth so unexpectedly bestowed on 
him. Of this weidth he had, as yet, said nothing 
to Musgrave. He was not purse-proud ; and when 
he heard hia friend complain of his poverty, he 
shrunk from saying how rich he himiLt If was. He 
had therqfpre simply said that he was enabled to re- 
tire from busint'ss ; and when Musgrave saw hm 
friends independent, economical habits, as evinced 
by his mode of travelling, he concluded that he had 
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only gained a small independence, sufficient for litf 
slender wants. 

To those, to whom amusement is every Ihingt " 
and who can enjoy fun even when it is procured 
by the sacrifice of every benevolent feeling, that^ 
evening at the rectory, when the family party was 
increased by the arriv al of some of the neighbours, 
would have been an exquisite treat ; for Marma- 
duke played nfl'the unsuspicious old man to admi- 
ration ; niimioked him even to his face, unpercei- 
v ed by him ; and having found out that Albany had 
not only a passion for inusick, but unfortunately 
funciiui that he could sing himself, he urged bis 
giKist, by his flatteries, lies of second-rate malig- 
MTV, to sing song after song, in order to make him 
expose himself for the entertainment of the coin- 
pany, and give him an opportunity of perfecting 
his mimickry. 

Blind, inl’atuat('d, contemptible boy ! short sight- 
ed trifler on the path of the jworld ! Marmaduke 
Mu ?grave saw not that the very persons who seem- ' 
ed to idolize his pernicious talents must, unless 
they were lost to all sense of moral feeling, despise 
and distrust the youth who could play on the weak- 
ness of an unoffending, ajticss old man, and violate 
the rights of hospitality to his father’s friend. 

But Marmaduke had no heart, and but little 
mind ; for mimickry is the lowest of the talents ; 
and to be even a successful quizzer requires no • 
talent at all. But his father had once a heart, 
though cares and pecuniary embarrassments had' 
choked it up, and substituted selfishness for sensi- 
bility : the sight of his early companion ii&d called 
some of the latter quality into action ; and he serf- • 
oualy expostulated witli his son on his daring to 
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turn so respectable a man into ridicule. But Mar- 
aiaduke answered him by insolent disregard ; and 
when he also said, if your friend be so silly as to 
nng, that is, do what he cannot do, am I not justi- 
fied in laughing at him ? Musgrave assented to the 
proposition. He might, however, have replied, 
but you are not justified in lying, in order to urge 
him on, nor in saying to him, ‘you can sing,’ 
when you know he cannot. If he be weak,, it is 
not necessary that you should be treacherous.**^ 
But Musgrave always came off halting from a com- 
bat with his undutiful son ; he therefore sighed, 
ceased, and turned away. On one point Marma- 
duke was right : — when vanity prompts us to do 
what we cannot do w^ell, while conceit leads us to 
fancy that our efforts are successful, wx* are perhaps 
fit objects for ridicule : — A considt ration which 
holds up to us tliis important k sson ; namely, that 
our own weaknei<s alone can, for any length of time, 
make us victims of the satire and malignity of 
others. When Albany’s ^isit to Musgrave was 
drawing near to its conclusion, he w as very desi- 
rous of being asked to prolong it, as he had become 
attached to his friend’s childnai, from living with 
them, and witnessing their various accomjilish- 
'ments, and was completely the dupe of Marrna- 
duke’s treacl>erous compliments. He was there- 
fore glad when he, as well as the Musgraves, was 
* invited to dine at a house in the m igl bourhood, on 
the very day Intended for his de])arture. 1’his cir- 
cumstance led them all, w ith om* accord to say, 
dial he n}jist remain at least a d y longer, while 
Marmaiuke exclaimiid, “ Go you shall not ! Our 
friends would be so disappointed, if they and their 
company did not hear you sing and act that sweet 
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song about Chloel and all the pleaaure of the 
evening would be destroyed to me, dear sir, if 
were not there !” 

This was more than enough to make Albany nut 
off his departure ; and he accompanied the Mus-'^ 
graves to the dinner party. They dined at an early 
hour ; so early, that it was yet daylight, when, tea 
being Over, the intended amusements of the after- 
noon began, of which the most prominent was to 
be the vocal powers of the mistaken Albany, who, 
without much pressing, after sundry flatteries from 
Marmaduke, cleared his throat, and began to sing 
and act the song of “ Chloe.” At first, he was 
hoarse, and stopped to apologize for want of voice 
‘‘Nonsense!” cri(;d Marmaduke, “you were never 
in better voice in your life ! Pray go on ; you are 
only nervous I” while the side of Ins face not next 
to Albany, was distorted witli laughter and ridicule. 
Albany, believing him, continued his song ; and 
Marmaduke, sitting a little behind him, took off the 
distorted expression of his countenance and mi- 
micked his odd action. But, at this moment, the 
broadest splendour of the setting sun threw its 
beams into a large pier glass opposite, with such 
brightness, that Albany’s eyes were suddenly at- 
tracted to it, and thence to his treacherous neigh- 
bour, whom he detected in the act of mimicknig 
him in mouth, attitude, and expression — ^while be- 
hind him he saw some of the company laughing 
with a degree of violence which was'aU but audi- 
ble! 

Albany paused, in speechless constern^^tion— and 
when Marmaduke asked why “he did nol go on, 
as eve^ one was delighted,” the susceptible old * 
man hid his face in \m hands, shocked, mortified, 
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mA miserable, but taught and enlightened. Marr 
maduke, however, nothing doubting, presumed to 
clap him on the back, again urging him to proceed ; 
but the indignant Albany, turning suddenly round, 
and throwing ofl’ his arm with angry vehemence, 
exclaimed, in the touching tone of wounded feeling, 
*‘Oh! thou serpent, that I would have cherished 
in my bosom, was it for thee to sting me thus? 
But I was an old fool : and the lesson, tliough a 
painful one, will, I trust, be salutary.” — What is 
all this? what do you mean^” faliered out Mar- 
maduke ; but the rest of the party had not couiage 
enough to speak ; and many of them rejoiced in tlie 
detection ot basenciss wdiich, though it amused their 
depraved taste, was very offensive to their moral 
sense. “What does it mean'” cri^tl Albany, “I 
appeal to all ]tresent, whether they do not under- 
stand my meaning, and wdiether my resentment be 
not just!” “1 hope, my dear friend, that you 
acquit /nc,” said the distressed father. “ Of all,” 
he replied, “ except of the fault of not having 
taught your son better morals and manners. 
Young man*” he continued, “ the next lime you 
exhibit any one as your butt, take care that you do 
not sit opposite a pier glass. And now, sir,” ad- 
dressing himseli to the master of the house, “ let 
me request to have a postchaise sent for to the 
nearest town directly.” “ Surely, you will not 
leave us, and in anger,” cried all the Musgraves, 
Marmadukd excepted. “ I hoj)e I do not go in 
ajager, but 1 cannot stay,” cried he, “ because I 
Slave lost conlidence in you.” The gentlehian 
of the^Woiise, who thought Albany riglit in going, 
and wished to make him all the amends he could, 
for having allowed Marmaduke to turn Ijim into 
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ridicule, interrupted him, to ^ay that his own 
ria^ waited his orders, and would convey him 
whithersoever he wished. “ I thank 3^ou, sir, and 
accept your offer,” he replied, “ since the sooner I 
quit this company, in which I have so lamentably 
exposed myself, tlie better it will be for you, and 
for us all.” Having said this, he took the amtated 
Musgrave by the hand, bowed to his wife and 
daughters, who hid their confusion under distant 
and haughty airs ; thm^ stepping opposite to Mar- 
maduke, who felt it difficult to meet the expression 
of that eye, on which just anger and a sense of in- 
jury had bestowed a power hitherto unknown to it, 
he addressed him thus : “ Before we part, I must 
tell you, young man, that I intended, urged, I hum- 
bly trust, by virtuous considerations, to expend on 
your maintenance at college a part of that large in- 
come which I cannot spend on myself. I had also 
given orders to my agent to purchase for me the 
advowson of a living now on sale, intending to give 
it to you ; here is the letter, to pn>ve that I speak 
the truth ; but I need not tell you that I cannot 
make the fortune which was left me by a pious 
friend assist a youth to take on himself the sacred 
profession of a Christian minister, wdio can utter 
falsehoods, in order to betray a fellow-creature into 
folly, utterly regardless of that Christian precept, 
* Do unto others as ye would that others should do 
unto you.’” He then took leave of the rest of the 
company, and drove off, leavin" the Musgraves 
chagrined and ashamed, and bitterly mortified ’;^t 
the loss of the intended patronage to Mamiaduke, 
especially when a gentleman present exchiiined, 
‘‘No doubt, this is the Dr.“ Albany, to whom 
ejewes of Trinity left his large fortune !” 
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Albany, taught by his misadventure in this worM- 
ly'and treacherous fiitnily, went, soon after, to the 
abode of anotlier of his college friends, residing 
near Cheltenham. lie e\j>ect(‘d to find this gen- 
tleman and his family in unchaided prosperity ; but 
they were labouring under un(;xpected adversity, 
brought on them by tlie Milany ofotliers : he found 
them, however, bowed in lowly resignation before 
the inscrutable decree. On the pious son of tliese 
reduced, but contented parents, Ik^, in due lime, be- 
stowed the living intended for the treacherous Mar- 
maduke. Under their roof he experienced grati- 
tude which he felt to be sincere, and affection in 
which he dared to coiifi(hj ; and, ultimately, he 
took up his abode with them, in a residtMice suited 
to their early prospects and liis riches?; for even the 
artless and unsuspcctingcan, withoutdangcr, asso- 
ciate and sojourn with those whose thougfits and 
actions arc under the guidance of ndigious princi- 
ple, and who live in this world as if they every hour 
expected to be summoned away to the judgment 
of a world to cmne. 


(;hapter X. 

LIES OF BENEVOLENCE. 


In a former chapter I commented on those lies 
whiclvare, at best, of a mixed nature, and are 
made up of worldly motives, of which fear and 
selfishness compose the principal part although the 
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utterer of them considers them as lies of benevo 

LENCE. 

Lies of real benevolence are, like most oilier 
falsehoods, various in their species and degrees ; 
but, as they are, however in fact objectionable, the 
most amiable and respectable of all lies, and seem 
so like virtue that they may easily be taken for her 
children ; and i\s the illustrations of them, which I 
have been enablcvl to give, are so much more con- 
nected w ith our tenderest and most solemn feelings, 
than those afforded by other lies ; 1 thought it right 
that, like the principal figures in a procession, they 
should bring up the rear. 

The lies which relations and friends generally 
think it their duty to tell an unconsciously dying 
person, are prompted by real benevolence, as are 
those which medic al men deem themselves justified 
in uttering to a dying patient ; though, if the per 
son dying, or the surrounding friends, be strictly 
religious characters, tin y must be, on principle, 
desirous that the iviiole truth should be told."^ 


* Richard Pearson, the dislingfuisliod author of tlic Life of 
William Hey of Loids, says, i*^i tliat inlcrestiiig book, p 2d I, 
“ Mr. Hey's saerod jor tnilii, and Ins regard for the 

welfare of his fellovv-ciej'UireB, never pernnted him inlention- 
ally to deceive his puuents by llatlennfi;’ ropresenlations of 
their state of health, by assuran. es of the existence of no dan- 
ger, when he couceivt^d liieir situation to be liopeless, or even 
greatly hazardous.” ^‘TJie duly of a rnedit-al attendant,” con- 
tinues he, in such debrale situations, has btyui a, subject of 
considerable enibarrassuient to men of inteorily and coji- 
ficience, who view the utteruiii;- of a falseliood as a cruiie, CP«9d 
the practice of deceit as repuyuaut to the spirit of clinslienitjh 
That a sacrifice of truth may soiiieliiiie.s contribute Ui tJie com- 
fort of a patient, and be medicinally beneficial, is notliQuied ; 
]»ut that a wilful and dcliborate falsehood cun, in any caae, be 
juatiiiable before God, is a maxim not be lightly admitted. 
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at. 

. Methinks I hear some of my readers exclaipn, 
can any one suppose it a duty to run the risk 
killing friends or relations, by telling the whole 

The question may be staled thus : Is it justifiable for a man 
deliberately to violate a moral precept of the law of God, 
from a motive of prudence and hvmanitp.^ If this be affirmed^ it 
must be admitted that it would be no less justifiable to infringe 
the laws of his country from similar motives ; and, conse- 
quently, it would be an act of injustice to punish him for such 
a transgression. But, will it be contended, that the divine, 
or even the human legislature, must he subjected to the con- 
trol of this sort of casuistry ^ If falsehood, under these cir- 
cumstances, be no crime, then, as no detriment can result from 
uttering it, very little merit can be attached to so light a sa- 
crifice ; whereas, if it were presumed that some guilt were in- 
curred, and that the physician voluntarily exposed himself to 
the danger of future suffering, for the sake of procuring tem- 
porary benefit to his patient, he would havt^ a lugh claim 
upon the gratitude of those who derived the advantage. But, 
is it quite clear that pure benevolence commonly suggests the 
deviation from trutii, and that neither the low consideration 
of conciliating favour, nor the view of escaping censure, and 
promoting Ins own interest, have any share in prompting him 
to adopt the measure he defends ? To assist in this inquiry, 
let a man ask himself whether he carries this caution, and 
shows this kindness, indiscriminately on all occasions ; being 
as fearful of giving pain, by exciting apprehension in the mind 
of the poor, as of the rich ; of the meanest, as of the most ele- 
vated rank. Suppo.s(^ it can be shown that these humane false- 
hoods are distributeiJ promiscuously, it may bo inquired fur- 
ther, whether, if such a proceeding were a manifest breach of 
a municipal law, exposing the delinquent to suffer a very in- 
convenient and serious punishment, a medical adviser would 
feel himself obliged to expose liis person or his estate to pe- 
nal consequences, whenever the circumstances of his patient 
should seem to require the intervention of a falsehood. It 
be presumed, without any breach of charity, that a demur 
"/ould frequently, perhaps generally, be interposed on the oc- 
casion of such a requisition. But, surely, the laws of the 
Moral ^Gbveniur of the universe are not to bo esteemed less 
sacred, and a transgression of them less important in its con- 
sequences, than the violation of a civil statute ; nor ought the 
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truth ; that is, informing them that they are dying,. 
But, if the patients bo not really d} ing, or in dan- 
ger, no risk is incurred ; and if they be near death, 
which is it of most iinf)ortance to consider,— their 
momentary quiet hcie, or their interests hereafter? 
Besides, many of those persons who would think 
that, for spiritual reasons merely, a disclosure of 
the truth was imj>ro|)er, and who declare that, on 
such occaswn^, falsehood is rirtur^ and c(»ncea(ment 
humanity, w’^ould hold a different language, and act 
differently, were the unconsciously dying person 
one who was known not to have made a will^ and 
who had considnahle proprrUf to dispose of. Then, 
consideration for their own temporal interests, or 
lor those of others, would probably make them ad- 
vise or adopt a contrary proceeding. Yet, who 
that seriously iell(‘c,ts can, for a moment, put world- 
ly interests in any eornparison with those of a spi- 
ritual nature ? Ilul, perhaps, an undue pri‘ferencc 
of worldly over spiritual interests might not be the 
leading motive to tell the truth in the one case, and 
withhold it in the other. The persons in question 
would probably be influcnci'd by the conviction 
Batisfactory to them, but awfully erroneous in my 


fear of God to be jmwftrful in deterring men from the 
cominiUiatr of a cnioe, timri tlic fear of a magistrate. Those 
who contend for tlie nocesRity of violating triitii, lliat they 
may benefit tht'ir patients, place themselves between two con- 
flicting rules of morality ; their obligatjon to obey the com- 
mand of God, and their presumed duty to tlilnr neighbour ; 
OT, m other words, they aresunposed to be brought by the Di- 
vine Providence mto tins distr. .-isiiig alternative of necessarfty 
•inning against God or injuring their fellow-creatureK. Wiieii 
a moral and a positive duty stand opposed to each oHier, tJip 
Hoiy Scriptures iiave deteriiiined that obedience to tlfe for 
mer is to be preser^ ed, before c(>m]>ljancc with the latter,’' 
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apprehension, that a death-bed repentance, and 
de^th-bed supplication, must be wholly unavailing 
for the soul of the depart inijr; that as the sufferer^ 
work, for himself, is wholly done, and his fate fixed 
for time and for eleinily, it were needless cruelty 
to let him know his end was approaching; but, 
that as his work for oth ty is not done, if he has 
not made a tostamentaiy disposal of his property, 
it is a duty to urge him to make a will, even at ^ 
risk to himself. 

My own opinion, whicli I give with great humili- 
ty, is, that tlie truth is never to ho violated or with- 
held, in order to deceive ; but I know myself to 
be in such a painful minority on this subject, that 
I almost doubt the conectness of my own judg- 
ment. 

I am inclined to think that lies of Benevolence 
ato more frequently passive, than active,— are more 
frequently instanced in withholding and conceal- 
ing the triitli, than in direct spontaneous lying. 
There is one instance of widiholding and conced- 
ing the truth from motives of mistaken benevo- 
lence, which is sr» common, and so pernicious, that 
I feel it particularly necessary to hold it up to se- 
vere reproheiisiou. It is witliholding or speaking 
only half the truth in giving the character of a 
servant. 

Many persons, iroin reluctance to injure the in- 
terests even of very unworthy servants, never give 
the whole chjiracter unless it be required of them ; 
and then, rather than tell a po itive lie, they dis- 
clo’se the whole truth. But are they not lying, that 
is, are they not meaning to when they 

truth ? 
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When I speak to ladies and gentlemen respect- 
ing the character of a servant, I of course conclude 
that I am speaking to honourable persons. I there- 
fore expect that th(‘y should give me a correct cha- 
racter of the domestic in question ; and should I 
omit to ask whether he, or slie, be honest or sober, 
I require that information on these points should be' 
given me unreservedly. They must leave me to 
judge whether 1 will run the risk of hirihg a drunk- 
ard, a thief, or a servant otherwise ill-disposed ; 
but they would be dishonourable if they betrayed 
me into receiving into my family, to the risk of my 
domestic peace, or my property, those who arc 
addicted to dishonest practices, or arc odierwise 
immoral habits. Besides, what an erroneous and 
bounded benevolence this conduct exhibits! If it 
be benevolent towards the servant whom I hire, it 
is malevolent towards mf, and unjust also. True 
Christian kindness is just and impartial in its deal- 
ings, and never serves even a friend at the expense 
of a tliird person. But, tiie masters and mistresses, 
who thus do what they call a benevolent action at 
the sacrifice of truth and integrity, often, no doubt, 
find their sin visited on their own heads ; for they 
are not likely to have trust-worthy servants. If 
^rvants know that, owing to the sinful kindness and 
lax morality of their employers, their faults will not 
receive their proper punishment— tliat of disclosure, 
—when they are turned away, one of the most 
powerful motiv es to behave well is removed ; for 
those are not likely to abstain from sin, who ^re 
awre that they shall sin with impunity. Thus, then, 
the master or mistress who, in mistaken ki^fhiess, 
conceals the faults of a single servant, leads thi^rest 
of the household into the temptation of sinning also ; 
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aiid what is fancied to be benevolent to one, be- 
comes, in its constMiuenres, injurious to many. 
But let us now see what is the prf)l)ub!e effect on 
the servants so skrecaied and Ix'jiieniled ? They 
are iiisirUitly exposed, by tliir> withholding of the 
truth, to the p(n*jls of tein, ^ition. NotJiing, per- 
haps, can be inore beiieticNtl to culprits, of all de- 
scriptions, than to Ik- alKovcd to talie \\\{.\ imnitdiatt 
conscqucmces of their ollencK's, pi o\ ided those con- 
sequences stop short of (h ath, tiiat most awful of 
punishments, be^au^e it ciji« tla- oflcpdor ofl’ from^ 
all means of ainendinc^nt : then ihiT it were better 
for the interests ofseiaants, in m oiy point of view, 
to let th(un abide- by the ( (-rtainty of not getting a 
new place, b(‘cansc tlu-y cannot Iiavo a character 
from their last: by flu.-Hc means th(! humane w'ish 
.to punish, in orch r to .wit, would lx- gratified, and, 
consequently, if (he truth w as alway s told on occa- 
sions of this nalniT, tlu^ f<‘(‘lings of lu al ben'evo- 
LENCE would, ij) tile end, be gratified. But, if 
goexl characters are given with sc^rvanls, or incom- 
plete characters, that is, if tli('ir good qualities arc 
mentioned, and their l)ad withheld, the consequen- 
ces to the beings so mistakenly ladriimded may be 
of the most fatal nature; for, if ignorant of their 
besetting sin, the head of the family cannot guard 
against it, but, unconsciously, Tnay every hour put 
temptations in th(-?r way ; while, (ni the contrary, 
"had they been made ae(juaiiitcd witJi that beset- 
ting sin, they* would hav(3 taken (*aie never to have 
risked its being cJillod into action. 

But who, it may be asked, w ould hire servants, 
kpowipg that they had any besetting sins?” 

I trust that there are many wlio would do this 
from the pious and benevolent motive of saving 
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them from furlhcr fli'slructioii, especially if peni 
tence had been salis(uct<»rily inaiiilesled. 

I will now (‘jidtNnYfiur to illustrate some of my 
positions by tlic Ibilowin^ story. 


CHAPTER X. eoNTiNUEO. 

MISTAKEN KINDNESS. 

Ann Belson had lived in a respectable iner' 
chant’s family, of the name ol*M(dbournp, for many 
years, and had acquitted herself’ to the satisfaction- 
of her employers in the successive capacities of 
nurse, house-maid, and laxiy’s-inaid. But it was 
at length discoveiod that slje had long been addict- 
ed to petty pilfering ; and, bf‘ing emboldened by 
past impunity, she purloin(‘d some valuable Jace, 
and was detected : but her kind master and mis- 
tress could not pr(‘vail on themscKcs to give up the 
tender nurse of their childnui to tlie just rigour of 
the law, and as tlieir children themselves could not 
bear to have poor Ann sent to gaol,” they resob ► 
ed to punish her in no other manner, than by turn- 
ing her away without a cfiararter^ as tJio comnion 
phrase is. But without a <*h;na(‘t(.‘r sh<‘ e.^mld not 
procure auctlier service., and might be thus con- 
signed to misery and ruin. This idea was insup- 
portable ! However she miglit deserve punish- 
ment, lliey shrunk from uiflicting it ! and they re- 
solved to keep Ann Belson themselves, as they 
could not recommend her conscientiously to. any 
one else. This was a truly benevolent action Vbe- 
canse, if she continued to sin, they alone were ev- 
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posed to suffer from lier fault. But they virtuously 
resolved to pul no further temptation in her way, 
and to guard her against herself, by unremitting 
vigilance. 

During the four succeeding years, Ann Belso]i*’6 
honesty was so entirely without a stain, that her be* 
' nevolent friends were cmix meed that her penitence 
was sincere, and coiigi.ituhUed themselves that 
they liad treated h(‘r with such lenity. 

At tins peri(ul the pressim^ of the times, and 
losses in trade, produced a change in the circum- 
stances of the Melbourncs ; and retrenchment be- 
came necessary. They, therefore, felt it right to 
tlischurge some of their servants, and particularly 
the lady’s maid. 

The grateful Ann would not hear (^f this dismis- 
sal. She insisted on remaining on any terms, and 
in any situation ; nay, she declared her willingness 
to live vvitli her indulgent friends for nothing ; but, 
as they were too generous to accept her services at 
so great a disadvantage to herself, especially as she 
had poor relations to maintain, they resolved to pro- 
.ciire her a situation ; and having heard of a very 
advanlaffeons one, for which "he was admirably 
calculated, they msistcal on her li ving to procure it 
But wliat sh dl wa* d(», my (hair,’' said the wife 
to tlio hiishand, coiic(*niina Aim’s character? 
Must we loll ilir ua!t)le truth ^ As she has been 
‘ uniformly honest luriiig the last lour years, should 
we not be ^iisiified in concealmg her fault?” — 
“ Yes ; I think, at least, I hope so,” replied he. 

Still, as she was dishonest more years than she 

hasnpw been honest, 1 really .... I it 

IS a very jaizzling question, Charlotte ; and I am 
but a weak casuist.” A strong Christian might not 
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have felt the point so diincull. But the Meh 
bournes had not slr.died serious things deeply; 
and tlie result of the coiisultalioii was, that Aim 
Belsoii’s past faults should be concealed, il possible^ 

And possibh^ it \\ as. Lady Baryton, tlic young 
and noble bride who wished to hire her, was a 
tlioughtless, careless woman of fashion ; and as she 
learned that Ann could make dresses, ami dress 
hair to admiialion, she made few other inquiries ; 
and Ann was iusJalk'd «ii iier new j>lace. 

Itw^as, aliib ! the mo.st inqiruper of places, even 
for a sinr(ne jiciiiteiit, like Ann Belsou ; ibi it was 
a place of the inosi d ingerons trust. Jewels, laces, 
ornameiils of all kinds, were not only continually 
exposed to her (‘U‘s, Imt placed under her especial 
care. ISiot iliose alone. \Vdi<‘n her lady returned 
home from a inn of good luck at loo, a reticule, 
containing bank noler and sovereigns, w as emptied 
into an uiilook^ -1 drawir; and Ann was told 1k)W 
fortunat(! her ladv h id 1k‘( n. The hist lime that 
this hec‘dless woman aricd ihus, the poor Ann beg- 
ged slie would lock up lier money. Not I ; it is 
too much Iroulilc ; and why should I Be- 
cause, my lady, it is not right to leave money about ; 
it may be stolen.'” jXouseuse ! who should steal 
it? I know yon must be lionest ; the Melliouriies 
gave you such a l igli character.” Here Ann turn- 
ed av\M.y 111 ai:oiiv and confusuui, “But, my lady, 
the other seinant-s ' she resiumd in a faint voice. 
“ Pray, wdiat bnsim*'. ; have ih.e other servants at my 
drawers ? Moweu r, do vou lock up the drawer, 
and kceji the key.'^’ “]\o; keep it yourself^ my 

lady.” “ VV hat , 1 go about with keys, like a house- 
keeper ? Take it, I say 1 ” 'fheii niiigiiig the^key 
down, she wont singing out oi the room, little tliink- 
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mg to whal poril, temporal and spiritual, she was 
exposing a liapless rellow-crcalure. 

For some minutes after this dangrr had 
opened upon her, .'\im sat Jeani/ig on lier hands, 
absorbed in painful nu'ditalioii, and communing 
seriously willi ii(;r own heart ; nay. sIk.* even prayed 
'for a few moments to be fk lnen r! fiom cmI ; but 
the next minute she uas ashamed of her own self- 
distrust, and tried to resume hei business with her 
usual alacrity. 

A few evenings afterwards, herlafiy liroughtlicr 
reticule home, and gave it to Ann, filled as (before. 
“ I conclude, my lady, you know how much money 
is in this jnirse.*’ 1 dkl know ; but I have for- 
gotten.” “ TIkui let me tell it.” no; non- 

sense !” she replii'd, us she left tlie room ; “ lock it 
up, and then it \\ill be saf<‘, you know, as I can 
trust you.” Ann sighed d<*eply, l)iit repealed with- 
in herself “ Ves. yes ; 1 am certainly now to be 
trusted but, a^ she said this, she saw two sove- 
reigns on tlie carp' t, which she had drf>pped out of 
the reticule in einjUying it, and had locked the 
drawer without percei\ing. Ann led /luttered 
when she diseov eied them : but, taking them up, 
resolutely fell lor tin* key to raid tluun to the others ; 

, but the iinagve of her re(‘< ntly widened sister, and 
her large (lest i tut. family, ros«.‘ belbre her, and 
she thought she \^ojld fiot return them, but ask her 
lady to give lla ni to the poor v\i(h>w. Ihif llien, 
her lady had airv’ady been ver\ hi'entiful to her, 
andshe woiild not a^k Im, ; ho\v<ner. , Ii woald con- 
sider the matter, aud it s*. emed i! :t \v as intenihd 
, she should have the sovereigns; for they were se- 
parated from the rest, as [ffar her. Alas ! it would 
have been safer for hei to believe that thev were 
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left there as a snare to try her penitence, and her 
faith ; but she took a dilliirent view of it ; she pick- 
ed up the ^old, then laid it down ; and long and 
severe w^as the coiiHict in her heart between good 
and evil. 

We weep over the woes of romance ; we shed 
well-motived tears over tlui sf)rrow^s of real life 
but, where is the fiction, however highly wrought, 
and w^hero tlic sorrows, however acute, that can 
deserve our pity and <Mir sympathy so strongly, as 
the agnt}}/ and conflicts of a peniUnt^ yet tempted 
soul ! — t)f a soul that has turned to virtue, but is 
forcibly pulled back again to vice, — that knows its 
own danger, without power to hnrry from it; till, 
fascinated by tlu‘ glittering bait, as the bird by the 
rattlesnake, it yitilds to its fatal allurements, regard- 
less of consecjueiiccs ! It was not without many a 
hcartach, many a struggle, that Ann Belson gave 
way to the temptation, and put the gold in her 
pocket; and when she had done so, she was told 
her sister was ill, and had sent to beg she would 
come to her, late as it was. Accortlingly, when 
her lady was in bed, she ot>tained leave to go to. 
her, and while she relieved her sister’s wants with 
the two pnrioi.ied so' oreigiis, the p »or thing almost 
fancied that he jiad done a good action ! Oh ! 
never is sin so dang^rou'^ as w hen it has allured us 
in the shape nt‘ a deiMl of benevoience. It liad so 
allured the M(‘If>ournes winai th(‘y concealed Ann’s 
faults fjom Lad\ baryton ; and its''bitier fruits 
were onlv too fast pn?j»anng. 

n'fst qfw le prt nmr pas qui coutc says 
the proveii), or the first stei) difficult 

one.” The la^vt lime fier lady brought her win-^ 
flings to her. Ann pursued a new plan : she insisted 
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on telling the money over ; but took care to make 
it leas than it was, by two or three pounds. Not 
long after, she told Lady Barylou that she must 
have a new lock put on Ihe drawer that held the 
money, as she had certainly dropped the key some^ 
where ; and dial, before she missed if, some one, 
•"she was sure, had been trying at the lock ; for it 
was evidently hampered the last lime she unlocked 
it. “ AVell, then, get a new lock,” replied her 
careless mistress ; “ however, let the drawer be 
forced now ; and then we had better tell over the 
money.” The drawer was forced ; they told the 
money; and even Lady Barv ton was c<tnscious 
that some of it was missing. But, the 
and hampered exonerated Ann from suspicion ; 
especially as Ann owned that she had discovered 
the loss before ; and declared that, had not her la- 
dy insisted on telling over the money, she had in- 
tended to replace it gradually, because she felt 
herself responsible : wliile Lady Baryton, satisfied 
and deceived, recommended her to be on the 
watch for the thief; and soon forgot the whole cir- 
cumstance. 

Lady Baryton thought herself, and ptuhaps she 
was, a woman oi feeling. She never rea I the Old 
Bailev conv’»chofis without niomnlrig over the pri- 
soners eoulouni 1 t and n**ver r* id an ac- 
count ofu W'ii'enii dm Irhaaig. Stillborn 

want ofre tied ion and ahigh-principlcdsen ^ olWhat 
we owe to Others, especiallv if) those who are the 
members of our o -vu housi huld, she nev j for one 
moment troubled hiaselfto remember tiiat she was 
daily throvviug temptations in the way of a servant 
to commit the very faults which led those convicts, 
whom she pitied, to the fate which she deplored. 
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Alas ! what have those persons to answer for, in 
every situation of life, who consider their depen- 
dants and servants merely as such, without remem- 
bering that they are, like themselves, heirs of the 
invisible world to come ; and that, if they take no 
pains to enlighten their minds, in order to save their 
immortal souls, they should, at least, be careful 
never to emlangcr them. 

In a few weeks after the dialogue given above. 
Lady Bciryton bought some strings of pearls at an 
India sale; and having, on her way thence, shown 
them to her jeweller, that he might count them, 
and see if there were em>ugh to make a pair of 
bracelets, she brought them home, because she* 
could not yet aflbrd proper clasps to fasten them ; 
and these were committed to Ann’s care. But, as 
Lord Baryton, tlie next week, crave his lady a pair 
of diamond clas[)s, she sent the peails to be made 
up immediately. In the e\eiiing, however, the 
ieweller came to tell her tlnit there were Iw^o strings 
less than when she brc»ught them before. “ Then 
they must have been stolon !” she exclaimed; “and 
now 1 rcmembcT that Btdson told me she was sure 
there was a thief in the house.” — “Are you sure,” 
said Lord Barytfm, that lielson is not the thief 
herself^” — “ Impivssible ! I had such a charac- 
ter of her ! and I have trusted hei im[)licitly !” — 
“It is not right to tcmjit even the most honest,” 
replied Lord Baryton ; “ but we must have strict 
search made; and all the servants niust be ex- 
amined.” 

They were so ; but as Ann Belson was not a 
hardened oflender, she soon betrayed herself by 
her evident misery and terror ; and was committed 
to prison on her own fvll confession^ but she could 
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not help exclaiming, in the agony of her heart, 
‘‘ Oh, my lady ! remember that I conjured you 
not to trust me !” and Lady Baiyton’s heart re- 
proached her, at least for some hours. Tliere were 
other hearts also that experienced self-reproach, 
and of a far longer duration ; for the Melbournes, 
'When they heard what had happened, saw that the 
seeming benevolence of their concealment had been 
a real injury, and had ruined her whom they meant 
to save. They saw that, had they told Lady 
Baryton the truth, that lady would cither not have 
hired her, in spite of her skill, or she would have 
taken care not to put her in situations calculated to 
tempt her cupidity. But, neither Lady Baryton ’s 
regrets, nor selt-reproach, nor the greater agonies 
of the Melbournes.^ could alter or avert the course 
of justice ; and Ann Belson was condemned to 
death. She was, however, strongly recommended 
to mercy, both by the jury and the noble prosecu- 
tor ; and her conduct in prison was so exemplary, 
so indicative of the deep contrition of a trembling, 
humble Christian, that, at length, the intercession 
was not in vain ; and the Melbournes had thf? com- 
fort of carrying tu her what was to them, at least, 
joyful news ; riann^ly, that her sentence was emn- 
inuted for transportation. 

Yet, even this mercy was a severe trial to the 
self-judged Melbournes; since they had the misery 
'of seeing the aft’ectionatc nurse of their children, 
the being endeared to them by many years of ac- 
tive services, torn from all the tender ties of ex- 
istence, and exiled for life as a felon to a distant 
land! exiled too for a crime which, had they per- 
formed their social DUTY, she might never have 
committed. But the pain of mind which they en- 
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dured on this lamentable occasion was not thrown 
away on them, as it aw akened them to serious- re- 
flection : they learned to remember, and to teacli 
their children to remember, the holy command, 
that we are not to do evil, that good may come 
and that no deviation from truth and ingenuousness 
can be justified, even if it claims for itself the plau- 
sible title of the active or passive lie of bene- 
volencb:. 

There is another species of w ithholding the truth, 
which springs from so amiable a source, and is so 
often practised even by pious Christians, that, while 
I venture to say it is at variance with reliance on 
the wisdom and mercy of the Creator, I do so with 
reluctant awe. I mean a concealment of the whole 
extent of a calamity from the persons afflicted, lest 
the blow should fall too heav ily upon them. 

I would ask, whether such conduct be not incon- 
sistent with the belief that Inals are menus in dis- 
guise? that the Alrnighiy loveth those whom he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son that he re- 
ceiveth ?” 

If this assurance be true, we set our own judg- 
ment against that of tlie Deity, by concealing from 
the suflerer the extent of the trial inflicted : and 
seem to believe ourselves more capable than he is 
to determine l!ic quantity of suflering that is good 
for the person so visited ; and wc set up oMx JiniLt 
against infinite w'isdom. 

There are other reasons, besides religious ones, 
why this sort of deceit should no more be practised 
tlian any other. 

The motive for withholding the whole truth, on 
tliese occasions, is to do good : but will the desired 
good be effected by this opposition to the Creator’s 
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revealed will towards the sufferer 1 Is it certain 
that good will be performed at all, or that conceal- 
ment is necessary ? 

What is the reason given for concealing half the 
truth ? Fear, lest the whole would be more than 
the sufferer could bear ; which implies that it is al- 
Teady mighty, to an awful degree. Then, surely, 
‘a degree more of suffering, at such a moment, can- 
not possess much added power to destroy ; and if 
the trial be allowed to come in its full force, the 
mind of the victim will make exactly the same ef- 
forts as minds alw ays do when o[)presscd by misery. 
A state of heavy affliction is so repulsive to the 
feelings, that e\ cn in the first paroxysms of it we 
all make efforts to get away from under its weight; 
and, in proof of this assertion, 1 ask,^ whether w^e 
do not always find the afflicted less cast down than 
we* expected The religious pray as well as 
weep : the merely moral look around for consola- 
tion here ; and, as a dog, when cast into the sea, as 
soon as he rises and regains his breath, strikes out 
his feet, in order to float securely upon the w aves ; 
so, be tlieir sorrows great or small, all persons in- 
stantly strive to find support somewhere ; and they 
do find it, while in proportion to the depth of tlie 
affliction is often die subsequent rebound. 

I could point out instances (hut I shall leave my 
readers to imagmt them) in which, by concealing 
from the bereaved suflbrers the most affecting part 
of the truth, we stand between them and the balm 
derived from that very incident which was merci- 
fully intended to heal their wounds. 

I also object to such concealment ; because it 
entails upon those who are guilty of it a series of 
falsehoods; fulscho(xls too.w’hich ore often fruitless- 
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ly Uttered ; since the object of them is apt to sus- 
pect deceit, and endure that restless agonizing SU8«. 
picion, which those who have ever experienced it, 
could never inflict on the objects of tlieir love. 

Besides, religion and reason enable us, in time, 
to bear the calamity of which we know the extent ; 
but we are always on the watch to find out that 
which we only suspect; and the mind’s strength, 
frittered away in vain and varied conjectures, runs 
the risk of sinking beneath the force of its own in- 
distinct fears. 

Confidence, too, in those dear friends whom wa 
trusted before, is liable to be entirely destroyed , 
and, in all its bearin^s^ this well-m deparh 
ure from truth is pregnant with mischief. 

Lastly^ I object to such concealment, from a 
conviction that its continuance is impossible ; for, 
some time or othcT, the whole truth is revealed at 
a moment when the sufferers are not so well able 
to bear it as they were in the first paroxysms of 
grief. 

In this, my next and last tale, I give another il- 
lustration of those amiable but pernicious lies, the 

LIES OF real benevolence. 


THE FATHER AND SON. 

« 

Well, then, thou art willing that Edgar should 
go to a public school,” said the vicar of a small 
p^sh in Westmoreland to his weeping wife. ^^Quite 
willing.” And yet thou art in tears, Susan ?” “1 
weep for his faults ; and not because he is to quit 
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us. I grieve to think he is so disobedient and un- 
ruly that wc can manage him at home no lon^n 
And yet I loved him so dearly ! so much more than 
. . . Here her sobs redoubled ; and, as Ver- 
non rested her aching head on his bosom, he said^ 
in a low voice, “ Aye ; and so did I love him, even 
better than our other children ; and therefore, pro- 
bably, our injustice is thus visited. But, he is so 
clever ! He learned more Latin in a week than 
his brothers in a month ‘‘ And he is so beuuti* 
fnir^ observed his mother. ‘‘And so generous!” 
rejoined his father ; “ but, cheer up, my beloved ; 
under stricter disci] )line than ours he may yet do 
well, aiid turn out all we could wish.” “I hope, 
however,” n plied the fond mother, ‘‘that his mas- 
ter will not be very severe ; and h will try to look 
fdrward.” As sh(‘ said this, she left her husband 
witfi something like comfort ; for a tender mother's 
hopes for a darling child aie easily revived, and she 
went, with recoverc<l calmness, to get her son’s 
wardrobe ready against the day of his departure 
The equally afrcctionate father meanwhile called 
his son into the study, to prepare his mind for that 
parting which his undutiful conduct had made un- 
avoidable. 

But Vernon found that Edgar’s mind required 
no preparation ; that the idea of change was de- 
lightfiil to his volatile nature ; and that he panted 
to distinguisii liimself on a wider field of action than 
a snndl retiI•^cJ village aflbrded to his daring, rest- 
less spirit ; whiles fiither saw with agony, which 
he could but ill conceal, that this desire of entering 
into a new situation had power to annihilate au 
regret at leaving the tenderest of parents and the 
c ompanions of his childitood. 
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However, his feelings were a little soothed when 
tlie parting hour arrrived ; for then the heart of 
Edgar was so melted witliin him at the sight of his 
mother^s tears, and his father’s agony, that he ut- 
tered words of tender contrition, such as they had 
never heard from him before ; the recollection of 
which spoke comfort to their minds when they be- 
held him no longer. ^ 

But, short were the hopes which that parting 
hour had excited. In a lew months the master of 
the school wrote to complain of tlie insubordination 
of his new pupil. In his next letter he declared 
that he should soon be under the necessity of ex- 
pelling him ; and Edgar had not been at school six 
months, before he prevented the threatened expul- 
sion, only by running away, no one knew wdiither ! 
Nor was he heard of by his family for four years ; 
during which time, not even the dutiful affection of 
their other sous, nor their success in life, had power 
to heal the breaking heart of the mother, nor 
cheer the depressed spirits of the father. At length 
the prodigal returned, ill, meagre, pennyless, and 
penitent ; and was received, and fargiven. “ But 
where hast thou been, my child, this long, long 
time ?” said his inot^icr, tenderly weeping, as she 
gazed on his pale sunk cheek. “Ask me no 
questions ! I am here ; that is enough,” Edgar 
Vernon replied, shuddering as he spake. “ It is 
enough !” cried his mother, throw^ing herself on his ' 
neck ! “ For this, my son, w^as dead, and is alive 
again ; was lost, mid is found !” But the father felt 
and thought differently : he knew that it was his 
duty to interrogate his son ; and he resolved to in- 
sist on knowing where and how those long four 
years had been passed. He, how’ever, delayed his 
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questions till Edgar’s health was re-established ; but 
when that time arrived, he told him that he ex- 
pected to know all that had befallen him since he 
ran away from school. “ Spare me till to-morrow,” 
said Edgar Vernon, and then you shall know all.” 
His fatlier acquiesced ; but the next morning Ed- 
gar had disappeared, le aving the following letter 
behind liim : 

“ I cannot, dare nrd, tell you what a wretch I 
have been ! though 1 own your right to demand 
such a confession from me. Therefore, I must be- 
come a wanderer agam ! Pray for me, dearest and 
tenderest of moihers ! Pray for me, best of fathers 
and of men ! I dare not pray for myself, for I am 
a vile and wrv^tched sinner, though your grateiiil 
and affectionate son, E. V.” 

‘Though this lett(^r nearly drove the mother to 
distraction, it contained for the father a degree of 
soothing comfort. Stic dwelt only on the convic- 
tion which it held out to her, that she should pro- 
bably never beholtl her son again ; but he dwelt 
with pious thankfulness on the sense of his guilt, 
expressed by the unhappy writ(‘r; trusting that the 
sinner who knows and owns himself to be “vile,” 
may, when it is least expected of him, repent atid 
amend. : 

How had those four years been passed by Edgar 
Vernon ? That important period of a boy’s hfe, 
the years from fourteen to eighteen? Suffice it 
that, under k feigned name, in order that he might 
not be traced, he had entered on board a merchant 
ship ; that he had left it after he had made one 
voyage ; that he was taken into the service of what 
is cculed a sporting character^ whom he had met 
on board ship, w'ho saw that Edgar had talents and 
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spirit which he might render serviceable to his own 
pursuits. This man, finding he was the son of a 
gentleman, treated him as such, and initiated him 
gradually into the various arts of gambling, and the 
vices of the metropolis ; but one night they were 
both surprised by the officers of justice at a noted 
gaming-house ; and, after a desperate scufflt^, Ed- 
gar escaped wounded, and nearly kill(Ml, to a house 
in the suburbs. There In* remained till he was safe 
from pursuit, and then, believing himself in danger 
of dying, he longed for the comfort of his paternal 
roof; he also longed for paternal forgiveness ; and 
the prodigal returned to his forgiving panaits. 

But, as this was a tale which Edgar might well 
shrink from relating to a pure and pious fathtjr, flight 
was far easier than such a confession. Still, so 
deceitful is the human heart, and desperately wick- 
ed,” that I believe Edgar was beginning lofeel the 
monotony of his life at home, and therefore was 
glad of an excuse to justify to hiinsc^lf his desire to 
escape into scenes more congcnuil to his habits, 
and now perverted nature. His father, however, 
continued to hope for his reformation, and was 
therefore little prepared for the next intelligence of 
his son, which reached him through a private chan- 
nel. A friend wrote to infi>rm him that Edgar was 
taken up for having pa^ssed forged notes, knowing 
them to be forgeries ; that he would soon be fully 
committed to priscai for trial; and would be tried 
with his accomplices at the ensuing assizes foi 
Middlesex. 

At first, even the firmness of Vernon yielded to 
the sfi^ke, and he was bowed low to the earth. 
But the confiding Christian struggled against the 
goifowBof the suffering father, and overcame them ; 
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till, at last, he was able to exclaim, I will go to 
him ! I will be near him at his trial ! I will be 
near him even al his death, if death be his portion ! 
And no doubt,.! shall be permitted to awaken him 
to a sense of his guilt. Yes, I may be permitted to 
see him expire contrite before God and man, and 
calling on his name wh ) is able to save to the utter- 
most !” But, just as he w^as setting off for Mid- 
dlesex, his wife, who had long been declining, was, 
to all appearance, so much worse, that he could not 
leave her. She having had suspicions that all was 
not right with Jldgar, contrived to discover the 
TRUTH, which had been kind/ if, but erroneously, 
concealed from her, and had sunk under the sud- 
den, unmitigated blow ; and the welcome intelli- 
gence, that the prosecutor hnd withdrawn the. charge, 
came at a moment when the sorrows of the be- 
reaved husband had closed the father’s heart 
against the voice of gladness. 

“ This news came too late to save the poor vic- 
tim !” he exclaimed, as he knelt beside the corpse 
of her w'h<im he had loved so long and so tender- 
ly ; “ and I fi^el that I cannot, cannot yet rejoice in 
it as I ought.'’ But he soon repented of this un- 
grateful return to the mercy of Heaven ; and, even 
before the body was consigned to the grave, he 
thankfully ackn )wledgcd that the liberation of his 
son was a ray amidst the gloom that surround- 
' ed him. 

McanA\nile, Edgar Vernon, when unexpectedly 
liberated from wiiat he knew to be certain danger 
to his life, resolved on the ground of having been 
falsely taken up, and as an innocent injured man, 
to visit his parents ; for he had heard of his mother’s 
illness ; and his heart vearned to behold her once 
ir- 
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more. But it was only in the dark hour that he 
dared venture to approach his home ; and it was 
his intention to discover himself at first to his 
mother only. 

Accordingly, the gray parsonage was scarcely 
visible in the shadows of twilight, when he reached 
the gate that led to the hack door; at which he 

S ntly knocked, but in vain. No one answered his 
ock; all was still within and around. What 
could this mean ? He then walked round the 
house, and looked in at the window ; all there was 
dark and quiet as the grave ; but tlu^ church bell 
was tolling, w'hile alarmed, awed, and fO(TpowTr- 
ed, he leaned against the gate. It this moment, 
he saw tw*o men rafmlly pass along the road, say- 
ing, fear we shall be loo late for ihe funeral,!.., I 
wonder how^ the poor old man will bt'ar it ^ for .he 
loved his wife dear!} — “Aye; and so he did that 
wicked hoy, w ho has been the death of her re- 
plied the other. 

These words shot like an arrow' tluough tlie 
not yet callous heart of Edgar A ermai, and, 
throwing himself on the ground, lie groaned- 
aloud in his figony; but the next minute*, with 
the speed of desperation, ho ran towards the 
church, and reached it just as the sen ice w as 
over, the mounters departing, and as his lather 
was borne away, nearly ins(*iisible, on thc^ arms of 
his virtvnvj} sons. 

At such a moment Edgar was able to enter the 
church unheeded; for all eyes were on [ii.s afflict- 
ed parent ; and the self-convicted culprit dared not 
force himself, at a time like that, on the notice of 
the father whom lie had so grievously injured. 
But his poor bursting heart felt that it must vent 
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Its agony, or br()ak ; and, ere the coffin was lower- 
ed into the vault, he rushed forward, and, throw- 
ing himself acrr^ss it, called upon his mother’s 
name, in an accent so piteous and appalling, that 
the assistants, though they did not recognize him 
at first, were unable to drive him fiw'ay ; so awed, 
so affected, were the.v by the agony which they 
witnessed. 

At length he rose up and endeavoured to speak, 
but in vain ; tlien, h<»lding his clenched fists to his 
forehead, he screarnc rl out, ‘‘ Heaven preserve my 
senses!'’ and rusluMl fifan the* cliurch with all the 
speed of despc ration. But u hither should he turn 
those des]K3K(t‘^’ steps ^ He longed, earnestly long- 
ed, to go and humble himself h fore his father, 
, aiid implore* that pardon tor whirli his agonized 
soul pined. Hut,ahis! eartlily pride forbade him 
to indulire the salutaiy fee'laig ; fe>r he knew his 
w'orthy, unoth nding brotheis, uere in the house, 
and he could not ( iidu re the mortification of en- 
couiiterin*: tho .(* u hose \ irtm's must l)e pul in com- 
parison w ith h s vjc<*s. He therefore cast one long 
lingering look -U tt.e alxxle of his childhood, and 
fled forcMjr fn in the ho’J^e, (*f mourning, humilia- 
tion, and saliiA . 

In a lew da liowever, he wrote to his father, 
dctailinii his re. )iis ibr \isiimg homo, aT»d all tlie 
agonies wiiirii li i had exj)erienced duririij his short 
Vstay. Full of con e/latmii was tins letter to that 
'Wreaved ojid mom unig heart ' for to him it seem- 
ed the languasre of contrition ; and he lamented 
that his heloved wife was not alive*, to share in the 
hope which it gave him. “ Would that he had 
come, or would now come to me!” he exclaimed ; 
but the letter had no date : and he knew not whi> 
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flier to send an invitation. But where was ho, and 
wkat was he, at that period ? In gambling-houses, 
at cock-fights, sparring-matches, fairs, and in every 
scene where profligacy prevailed the most ; while 
at all these places he had a pre-eminence in skill, 
which endeared these pursuits to him, and made 
his occasional contrition powerless to influence him 
to amendment of life. He therefore continued to 
disregard the warning voice within him ; till at 
I^gth it was no longer heeded. 

One night, when on his way to Y , where 

races were to succeed the assizes, which had just 
commenced, he stopped at an inn-, to refresh his 
horse ; and, being hot with riding, and flepresscd 
by some recent losses at (day, he drank very freely 
of the spirits which he had ordered. At this mo- 
mrat he saw a school-fellow of his in the tfar, 
who, like himself, was on his way to Y . This 

J oung man was of a coarse, unfeeling nature ; and, 
aving had a fortune left him, w as full of the con- 
sewence of newly-acquired wealth. 

Therefore when Edgar Vernon impulsiiely ap- 
proached him, and, putting iiis hand out, asked how^ 
Ke did, Dunham haughtily drew back, put his 
hands behind him, and, in the hearing of several 
persons, replied, “ 1 do not know you, sir !” — 
Not knozo me, Dunham cried Edgar Vernon, 
turning vety pale. “ That is to say, I do not 
choose to know you.” ‘‘And why not?” cried ' 
Edgar, seizing his arm, and with a look!' of menace. ' 

it^ause .... because .... I do not choose 
to know a man who murdered his mother.” 

‘‘ Murdered his mother !” cried the by-standers, 
holding up their hands, and regarding Edgar Ver- 
non with a look of horror. “Wretch !” cried he,> 
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seizing Dunham in his powerful grasp, ‘‘ explain 
yourself tliis moment, or” . . . . — “Then take 
your fingers from my throat !” Edgar did so ; 
and Dunham said, “ 1 meant only that you broke 
your mother’s heart by your ill conduct ; and 
pray, was not that murdering her?” While he 
was saying this, Edgar Vernon stood with folded 
arms, rolling Ins eyes wildly from one of the by- 
standers to the other: and seeing, as he believed, 
disgust towards him in the eourifenances of them 
all. When Unnhain had fiiif<hr‘d speaking, Edgar 
Vernon wrung his hands in agony, saying, “ true, 
most true, 1 am a murdi^rer ! J am a parricide !” 
Then, suddimly drinking oft'a large glass of brandy 
near him, he quitted the room, and, mounting his 
fiorse, rode olf at full spee<l. Aim tind object in 
view, he had none ; he was only trying to ride from 
himself; trying to esca|>e from those looks of hor- 
ror and aversion which the remarks of Dunham 
had provoked. But what right had Dunham so to 
provoke him ? 

After he had put this question to himself, the 
image of Dunham, scornfiilly rejecting him his 
hand, alone took possession of his remembrance^ 
till he thirsted for revenge : and the irritation of the 
moment urged him to seek it immediately. 

The opportmety, as he rightly suspected, was 
in his power ; t )unham would sof>n be coming that 

^ay on his road to V ; and he would meet 

’fen. He dill so ; and, riiliiig up to him, seized 
the bridle of bis horse, exclaiming, ‘‘you have 
called me a murderer, Dunham ; and you were 
right ; for, though I loved my mother dearly, and 
would have died for her, I killed her by my wicked 
course of life !” “ Well, weW ; I know re- 
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plied Dunham, “ so let me go ! for I tell you I do 
not like to be seen with such as you. Let me go, 

1 say !” 

He did let him go ; but it was as the tiger lets 

f ) its prey, to spring on it again. A blow from 
dgar's nervous arm knocked the rash insulter 
from his horse. In another minute Dunham lay on . 
the road a bleeding corpse ; and the next morning 
ofiicers were out in pursuit of the murderer. That 
wretched man was soon found, and soon secured. 
Indeed, he had not desired to avoid pursuit ; but, 
when the irritation of drunkenness and revenge had 
subsided, the agony of remorse took possession of 
his soul ; and he confessed his crime with tears of 
the bitterest penitence. To be brief : Edgar Ver- 
non was carried into that city as a manacled crimi- 
nal, which he had expected to leave as a successliil 
gambler ; and, before the end of the assizes, he 
was condemned to death. 

He made a full confession of his guilt before the 
judge pronounced condemnation; gave a brief 
statement of the provocation which he received 
from the deceased ; blaming himself at the same 
time for his criminal revenge, in so heart rending a 
manner, and lamenting so pathetically the disgrace 
and misery in which he had involved liis father and 
family, that every heart was melted to compassion ; 
and the judge wept, while he passed on him the 
awfiil sentence of the law. / 

His conduct in prison was so cxemj>iary, that 
proved he had not forgotten his father's precepts, 
though he had not acted upon them ; and liis bro- 
thers, for whom he sent, found him in a state of 
mmd which afforded them the only and best conso- * 
lation. This contrite, lowly, Christian state of mind 
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accompanied him to the awful end of his existence; 
and it mis^ht be justly said of him, that “ nothing 
in his life Decarne him like the losing it.” * 

Painful, indeed, was the anxiety of Edgar and 
his brothers, lest their father should learn Uiis hor- 
rible circumstance : but as tlie culprit was arraign- 
, ed under a feigned name, and as the crime, tnal, 
and execution, had taken, and would take up, so 
short a period of time, they flattered themsebres 
that he would never learn how and where Edgar 
died ; but would implicitly believe what was told 
him. They therefore wrote him word that Edgar 
had been taken ill at an inn, near London, on his 
road home ; that he had sent for them ; and they 
had little hopes of his recovery. They followea 
this letter of benevolent lies as soon as they 
’(fdiild, to inform him that all was over. 

This plan was wholly disapproved by a friend of 
the family, who, on principle, thought aU conceal- 
ment wrong ; and, probably, useless too. 

When the brothers drove to his house, on their 
way home, he said to them, “ I found your father 
in a state of deep submission to the divine will, 
though grieved at the loss of a child, whom not 
even his errors could drive from his afiections, I 
also found him consoled by those expressions of 
filial love and reliance on the merits of his Re- 
deemer, which you transmitted to him from Edgar 
vhimself. Now, as the poor youtli died penitent, 
Wid as his cfime was palliated by great provoca- 
tion, I conceive that it would not add much to 
your father’s distress, were he to bo informed of the 
truth. You know that, from a principle of obedi- 
ence to the implied designs of Providence, I object 
t^o any concealment on such occasions, but on this, 
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disclosure would certainly be a safer ^ as well as a 
more proper^ mode of proceeding ; for, though he 
does not read newspapers, he may one day learn 
the fact as it is ; and then the c onsequence may be 
fatal to life or reason. Reinembc^r how ill con- 
cealment answered in your poor moilier’s case.” 
But he argued in vain. However, he obtained 
leave to go with them to their fatluu-, that he might 
judge of the possibility of making the disclosure 
which he advised. 

They Ibund the poor old man leaning his head 
upon an open Bible, as though ho had been i)ray- 
ing over it. The sight of his sons in mourning told 
the tale which he dreaded to hoar ; and, wringing 
their hands in silence, lu' left the room, but soon 
returned; and with surprHing composure, said, 
‘‘Well; now I can liear to lit'ar particular^.” ' 
When they had told him all they c hose to relate, 
he exclaimed, melting into tears, “ Enough ! — 
Oh, my dear sons and dear frie nd, it is a sad and 
grievous thing for a father to own ; but 1 feel this 
sorrow to be a blessing * F had always feared tliat 
he would die a violent death, either by his own 
hand, or that of the executioner ; (here the sons 
looked triumphantiv at each olh* r:) therc^fore, his 
dying a penitent, and with humble Christian reli- 
ance, is such c nlitf io mind! Yes ; 1 feared 
he might commit forgery, or even murder; and that 
would have been dreadful !” “ Dreadful, indeed!” 
faltered out both the brothers, bursting into tears a 
while Osborne, chcjk ‘d, and almost cionvinced, 
tumed to the window. “Yet,” added he, “ even 
in that case, if he had dic?d penitent, I trust that I 
could have borne the blow’, and been able to be- 
lieve the soul of niv unhappv hoy would find mer- 
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cy !” Here Osborne eagerly turned round, and 
would have ventured to tell the truth ; but was 
withheld by the frowns of his companions, and the 
truth was not told. 

Edgar had not been dead above seven montlis^ 
before a visible change took place in his father's 
. spirits, and expression of countenance ; — ^for the 
constant dread of his child's coming to a terrible 
end had hitherto preyed on his mind, and rend^* 
ed his appearance haggard ; but now he looked, 
and was cheerful ; tlierefore his sons rejoiced, when- 
ever they visited him, that they had not taken Os- 
borne’s advice. “ You are wrong,” said he, “ he 
would have been just as well, if he had known the 
manner of Edgar’s death. It is not his ignorance^ 
but the cessation of anxious suspense, that has thus 
* renovated him. However, he may go in this igno- 
rance to his grave ; and I earnestly hope he will 
do so.” — Amen,” said one of his sons ; ‘‘ for his 
life is most precious to our children, as well as to 
us. Our little boys are improving so fast under his 
tuition !” 

The consciousness of recovering health, as a 

E ainful aifection of the breast and heart had great- 
j subsided since the death of Edgar, made the 
good old man wish to visit, during the summer 
months, an old college friend, who uved in York- 
shire ; and he communicated his intentions to his 
sons. But they highly disapproved them, because, 
* though Edgar’s dreadful death was not likely to 
be revealed to him in the little village of R — — , it 
might be disclosed to him by some one or other 
during a long journey. 

However, as he was bent on going, 4iey could 
/lot find a sufficient excuse for preventing it ^ but 
la 
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they took every precaution possible. They wrote 
to their father’s bitended host, desiring him to keep 
all papers and magazines for the last seven months 
out of his way ; and when llie day of his departure 
arrived, Osborne himself went to take a place for 
him; and took care it should be in that coach 
which did not stop at, or go through York, in order 
to obviate all possible chance of his hearing the 
mifrder discussed. But it so happened that a fami- 
ly, going from the town whence the coach started, 
wanted the whole of it; and, without leave, Ver- 
non’s place was transferred to the other coach, 
which went the very road Osborne disapproved. 
“ Well, w ell ; it is the same thing to me,” sard the 
good old man, when he was infoiinod of the 
change ; and he off, full of pious tliankfulness 
for the affectionate conduct and regrets of his pa- 
rishioners at the moment of his departure, as they 
lined the road along which the coach was to pass, 
and expressed even clamorously their wishes for 
his return. 

The coach stopped at an inn outside the city of 
York ; and as Vernon was not disposcMi to eat any 
dinner, he strolled along the road, till he came to 
a Kuall church, pleasantly sitnat(^d, and entered tfie 
church-yard to read, as was liis custom, the inscrip- 
tions on the tones. While thus engaged, h^ 
saw a man filling up a new-made grave, and en- 
tered into conversation with him. He found it was 
the sexton himself ; and h(‘ drew fron> him severgj' 
anecdotes of the persons interred around them. 

During this conversation they had walked over 
the whole of the ground, when, just as they were 
going to leave the spot, the sexton stopped to pluck 
some weeds from a grave near the corner of if 
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and Vernon stopped also ; taking hold, as he did 
so, of a small willow sajding, jdanted near the 
corner itself. 

As the man rose from his occupation, and saw 
where Vernon stood, he smiled significantly, and 
said, “ I planted that willow ; and it is on a grave, 
though the grave is not marked out.” — ‘‘Indeed !” 
— “ Yes ; it is the grave of a murderer.” — “Of a 
murderer !”— echoed Vernon, instinctively shud- 
dering and moving away from it. — “Yes,” resu- 
med he, “ of a murderer who was hiiMged at York. 
Poor lad ! it was very right d*.at he sfK>ald he hang- 
ed ; but he was not a hardened villain ’ and he died 
so penitent ! and . as I knew him 'when lie used to visit 
where I was groom, 1 could not help planting this 
•tiee, for old aoximuntance’s sake.” llere he drew 
his hand across his eyes. “ Then he was not a 
low-born man.” — “ Oh no ; his father was a cler- 

E anan, I think.” — “Indeed! poor man: was he 
ing at the time?” said V^ernon, deeply sigh Vg. 
“ Oh, yes ; for his poor son did so fret, lest his 
father should ever know what he had done ; for he 
said he had an angel upon earth ; and he could not 
bear to think how he would grieve ; for, poor lad, 
he loved his father anrl his mother too, though he 
did so badly.” — “Is his mother living?” — “No: 
if she was, he would have been alive; but his evil 
courses broke her la art ; and it wa-; because the 
man lu^ kille^l n‘|)ro*iched him for Inning murdered 
Ills mother, tlia» he was provoi.ed to murder him.” 
— Poor, rash, mistaken youth ! then he had pro- 
vocation.” — “ Oil, yes ; the greatest : but lie was 
very sorry for what h<i had done? ; and it would 
Have broken your heart to hear him talk of his poor 
father.” — “ I am glad I did not hear him,” said 
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Vernon hastily, and in a faltering voice, (for he 
thought of Edgar.) “ And yet, sir, it would have 
done your heart good too.’’— Then he had virtu- 
ous feelings, and loved his father amidst all his er- 
rors — ‘‘ Aye.” — And I dare say his father lo- 
ved him, in spite of his faults.” — “ I dare say he 
did,” replied the man ; “for one’s children are our 
own flesh and blood, you know, sir, after all that is 
said and done ; and may be this young fellow was 
spoiled in the bringing up.” — “ Perhaps so,” said 
Vernon, sighing deeply. “ However, this poor lad 
made a very good end.” — I am glad of that! and 
he lies here,” continued Vernon, gazing on the 
^ot with deepening interest, and moving nearer to 
it as he spoke. “Peace be to his soul ! but was 
he not dissected?” — “Yes; but his brothers got 
leave to have the body after dissection. Tfoy 
came to me : and we buried it privately at night.” 
— “ His brothers came 1 and who were his bro- 
thers?” — Merchants, in London ; and it was a 
sad cut on them ; but they took care that their 
father should not know it” — “No!” cried Ver- 
non, turning sick at heart. “ Oh no ; they wrote 
him word that his son was ill; then went to 
Westmoreland, and ” — “ Tell me,” inter- 

rupted Vernon, gasping for breath, and laying his 
hand on his arm, “ tell me the name of this poor 
youth I” — Why, he was tried under a false name, 
for the sake of his family; but his real name was 
Edgar Vernon.” ‘ 

The agonized parent drew back, shuddered vio- 
lently and repeatedly, casting up his eyes to heaven 
at the same time, with a look of mingled appeal 
and resignation. He then rushed to the objure 
spot wUcb covered the bones of his son, threw 
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himself upon it, and stretched his arms over it, as 
if embracing the unconscious deposit beneath, 
while his head rested on the grass, and he neither 
spoke nor moved. But he uttered one groan : 
then all was stillness ! 

His terrified and astonished companion remain- 
ed motionlejss for a few piomenis, — then stooped to 
raise him ; but the fiat op mercv had gone forth, 
and the paternal heart, broken by the sudden shock, 
had suffered, and breathed its last. 


CHAPTER XI. 

LIES OF WANTONNESS ' 

I COME now to LIES OF WANTONNESS; that is, 
lies told from no other niofivc but a love of lying, 
and to show the, uttercr’s total contempt of tnith, 
and for those scrupulous persons of their acquain- 
tance who look on it with reverence, and endea- 
vour to act u[) to their principles : lies, liaving their 
origin merely in a depraved fondness for speaking 
and inventing falsehood. Not that persons of this 
description confine their falsehoods to this sort of 
lying: on the contrary, they lie after this fashion, 
because they liave exhausted the strongly-motived 
and more natural sorts of lying. In such as these, 
fhere is no more hope of amendment than there is 
for the man of intemperate habits, who has ex- 
hausted life of its pleasures, and his constitution of 
^its energy. Such fiersons must go despised and 
^terrible state of human degradation!) untrusted, 
/unbelieved, into their graves. 
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Practical lies come last on my list ; lies not 
UTTERED, but ACTED ; and dress will furnish me 
with most of my illustrations. 

It has been said that the great art of dress is to 
CONCEAL DEFECTS and HEIGHTEN BEAUTIES ; there- 
fore, as concealment is deception, this great art of 
dress is founded on falsehood ; but, certainly, in 
some instances, on falsehood, comparatively^ of an 
mnocent kind. 

If the false hair be so worn, that no one can fan- 
cy it natural ; if the bloom on the cheek is such, 
that it cannot be mistaken for nature ; or, if the 
person who “ conceals defects, and heightens 
beauties,’’ openly avows the practice, then is tlie 
deception annihilated. But, if the cheek be so art- 
fully tinted, that its hue is mistaken for natural co- 
lour ; if the false hair be so skilfully woven, that il ‘ 
passes for natural hair ; if the crooked person, or 
meagre form, be so cunningly assisted by dress, 
that the uneven shoulder disappears, and becoming 
fulness succeeds to unbecoming thiiiness, while the 
man or woman thus assisted by art expects their 
charm will be imputed to rmture alone ; then these 
aids of dress partake of Uie nature of other lying, 
and become equally vicious in the eyes of the re- 
ligious and tlie moral. 

I have said, tlie man or woman so assisted by 
art : and I believe that, by including the stronger 
Bex in the above observation, I have only been 
strictly jusL 

While men hide baldness by gluing a piece of 
false hair on their heads, meaning that it should 
pass for their own, and while a false calf gives mus* 
calar beauty to a shapeless leg, can the observei 
on human life do otherwise than include the wisef 
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sex in the list of those who indulge in the peimitted 
artifices and mysteries of the toilet? Nay; bolder 
still are the advances of some men into its sacred 
mysteries. I have seen the eyebrows, even of 
the young, darkened by the hand of art, and their 
cheeks reddened by its tf>uch ; and who has not 
seen in Bond-street, or the Drive, during the last 
twenty or thirty years, certain notorious men of 
fashion glowing in immortal bloom, and rivalling 
the dashing belle beside them ? 

As the foregoing observations on the practical 
lies of dress, have been mistaken by many, 
and have exposed me to severe, (and I think I 
may add,) unjust animadversions, I take the op- 
portunity afforded me by a second edition, to say 
a few words in explanation of them. * 

I do not wish to censure any one for having re 
coilrse to art to hide the defects of nature ; and, I 
have expressly said^ that such practices are com- 
paratively innocent : but, it seems to me, that they 
cease to be innocent, and become passive and prac 
deal lies also, if, when men and women hear the 
fineness of their complexion, hair, or teeth, com- 
mended in their presence, they do not own that the 
beauty so commended is entirely artificial, provi- 
ded such be really tlie case. But, 

. I am far from advising any one to be guilty of the 
unnecessary egotism of volmiUering such an assu- 
rance ; all I contend for is, that when we are prai- 
sed for qusClities, whether of mind or person, which 
we do not possess, we are guilty of passive^ if not 
of practical lying, if we do not disclaim our right 
to the encomium bestowed. 

^ The following also are practical lies of every 
Say’s experience. 
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Wearing paste for diamonds, intending that the 
false should be taken for the true ; and purchasing 
brooches, pins, and rings of mock jewels, intending 
that they should pass for real ones. Passing off 
gooseberry-wine at dinner for real Champaigne, 
and English liqueurs for foreign ones. But, on 
these occasions, the motive is not always the mean 
and contemptible wish of imjjosing on the credulity 
of others ; but it has sometimes its source in a dan- 
gerous as well as deceptive ambition, that of ma- 
king an appearance beyond what the circumstances 
of the persons so deceiving really warrant ; the 
wish to he supposed to be more opulent than they re- 
ally are ; that most common of all the practical lies ; 
as ruin and bankruptcy follow in its train. The 
lady who purchases and wears paste, which she ^ 
iiopes will pass for diamonds, is usually one who * 
has no right to wear jewels at all ; and the gentle- 
man who passes off gooseberry-wine for Cham- 
paigne is, in all probability, aiming at a style of 
living beyond his situation in society. 

On some occasions, however, when ladies sub- 
stitute paste for diamonds, the substitution tells a 
tale of greater error stiH. I mean, when ladies 
wear mock for real jewels, because their extrava- 
gance has obliged them to raise money on the lat- 
ter ; and they arc therefore constrained to keep up 
the appearance of their necessary and accustomed 
splendour, by a practical lie. 

The following is another of the practical lies 
in common use. 

The medical man, who desires his servant to call 
fiim out of church, or from a party, in order to give 
him the appearance of tlie great business which 
has not, is guilty not of uttering, but of acting a 
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falsehood ; and the author also, who makes his 
publisher put second and third editions before a 
work, of which, perhaps, not even die first edition 
is sold. 

But, the most fatal to the interests of others, 
though perhaps the most pitiable of practical lies, 

. are those acted by men who, though they know 
themselves to be in the gulf of bankruptcy, either 
from wishing to put off‘ the evil day, or from the 
visionary hope that something will occur unexpect- 
edly to save them, launch out into increased splen- 
dour of living, in order to obtain further credit, 
and induce their acquaintances to intrust their 
money to them. 

. There is, however, one practical lie more fatal 
still, in my opinion ; because it is the practice of 
" Schools, and consequent!) the sin of early life ; — 
a period of existence in which it is desirable, both 
for general and individual good, that habits of 
truth and integrity should be acquired, and striedy 
adhered to, 1 mean the pernicious custom which 
prevails amongst boys, and probably girls, of get- 
ting their school-fellows to do their exercises for 
them, or consenting to do the same office for 
others. 

Some will say, “ but it would be so ill-natured to 
refuse to write one’s school-fellows’ exercises, espe- 
cially when one is convinced diat they cannot 
write them for themselves.” But, leaving the 
question of truth and falsehood unargmd a while, 
let us examine coolly that of the probable good or 
evil done to the parties obliged. 

What are children sent to school for ? — to learn, 
'j^nd when there, what are the motives which are 
to make them learn ? dread of punishment, and 
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hope of distinction and reward. There are few 
children so stupid, as not to be led on to industry 
by one or both of these motives, however indolent 
they may be ; but, if these motives be not allowed 
their proper scope of action, the stupid boy will 
never take the trouble to learn, if he finds that he 
can avoid punishment, and ^ain reward, by prevail- 
ing on some more diligent boy to do his exercises 
for him. Those, therelbre, who thus indulge their 
school-fellows, do it at the expense of their future 
welfare, and are in reality where they fancied 
themselves frinuh. But, generally speaking, they 
have not even /A/.s* excuse for their pernicious com- • 
pliance, since it sj)ring.s from want of sufficient firm- 
ness to say no, — and deny an (nirncst request at the 
command of principle. But, to such I would pu^^ 
this question : — “ Which is the real friend to a child, 
the person w'ho gives the swee^tmeats W'hich it 
asks for, at the risk of making it ill, mercjly because 
it were so hard to refuse the dear little tiling ; or 
the person who, couvsideriug only the interest and 
health of tlie child, resists its importunities, though 
grieved to deny its request? No doubt that they 
would give the palm of real kindness, real good na- 
ture, to the latter 'y and in like manner, the boy who 
refuses to do his schcK)l-fellow’s task is more truly 
kind, more truly good natured to him, than he who, 
by indulging Ins indolence, runs the risk of makiqg 
him a dunce for life. 

But some may rej>Iy, “It would make one odi 
ous in the school, were om; to refuse this common 
compliance with the wants and washes of one’s 
companions.” Not if the refusal w^erc declared to 
be the result oHirinciplc, and every aid not contra- 
ry to it were onered and afforded : and there are 
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many w'ays in which school-fellows may assist each 
other, without any violation of truth, and without 
sharing with them in the practical lie, by impo- 
sing on their masters, as theirs, lessons which they 
never wrote. 

This common practice in schools is a practical 
LIE of considerable importance, from its frequeu- 
’ cy ; and because, as 1 before observed, the result 
of it is, that the first step which a child sets in a 
school is into the midst of deceit — tolerated, che- 
rished deceit. For, if children are quick at learn- 
ing, they are called upon immediately to enable 
others to deceive ; and, if dull, they are enabled to 
appear in borrowed plumes themselves. 

How often lia\e I heard men in mature life say. 
Oh ! I knew such a one at school ; he was a 
very good fellow, but so dull ! I have often done 
bis exercises for him.” Or, I have heard the con- 
trary asserted. “ Such a one was a very clever 
boy at school indeed ; he has done many an exer- 
cise for me ; for he w as vefy ^ood natvredy And 
in neither case was the speaker conscious that he 
had been guilty of the nuiaiJitess of deception him- 
self, or been acci-ssary to it in another. 

Parents also correct their children’s exercises, 
and thereby enable them to put a deceit on the 
master ; not only by this means convincing their 
offspring of thf'ir own total disregard of trutli, a 
conviction doubtless most pernicious in its effects 
on their young miiidn ; but as full of folly as it is of 
laxity of principle, since the deceit cannot fail of 
being detected, whenever the parents are not at 
hana to afford their assistance. 

' "But, is it metssary that this school delinquency 
should exist * Is it not advisable, that children 
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Bhould learn the rudiments of truth, rather than 
falsehood, with those of their mother tongue and the 
classics? Surely masters and mistresses should 
watch over the morals, while improving the minds 
of youth. Surely parents ought to be tremblingly 
solicitous that their children should always speak 
truth, and be corrected by their preceptors for ut- 
tering falsehood. Yet, of what use could it be to 
correct a child for telling a spontaneous lie, on the 
impulse of strong temptation, if that child be in the 
daily habit of deceiving his master on system, and 
of assisting others to do so ? While the present 
practice with regard to exercise-making exists ; 
while boys and girls go up to their preceptors with 
fies in their hands, wdience, sometimes, no doubt, 
they are transferred to their lips ; every hope th^ 
truth will be taught in schools, as a necessary mo- 
ral duty, must be totally, and for ever, annilulated. 


CI?[APTER XII. 

OUR OWN EXPERIENCE ON THE PAINFUL RESULTS 
OF LYING. 

I CANNOT j>oiijt out the mischievous nature and 
impolicy of lying better than Iw referring my read- 
ers to their own experience. Which of them does 
not know some few persons, at least,* from whose 
habitual disregard of truth they have often suffer- 
ed ; and with whom they find intimacy unpleasant, 
as well as unsafe ; because confidence, that charm 
and cement of intimacy, is wholly wanting in ' 
intercourse ? Which of my readers is not some- 
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limes obliged to say, I ought to add, that my au- 
thority for what I have just related, is only Mr. and 
Mrs. such-a-one, or a certain young lady, or a cer- 
tain young gcntlemjin ; therefore, you know what 
credit is to be given to it.” 

It has been asserted, that c\ery town and village 
has its idiot ; and, with equal truth, probably, it 
may be advanced, that every .aie’s circle of ac- 
quaintances contains one or more persons known to 
be habitual liars, and always mentioned as such. I 
may be asked, if this be so, of what consequence 
is it ? And how is it mischievous ? If such per- 
sons are known and chronicled as liars, they can 
deceive no one, and, therefore, can do no harm.” 
But this is not true : we arc not alvv ays on our 
guard, either against our own weakness, or against 
thafe of others ; and if the most notorious liar teJfe 
us something which we wish to believe, our wise 
resolution never to credit or repeat what he has 
told us, fades before our desire to confide in him 
on this occasion. Thus, even in spite of caution, 
we become the agents of his falsehood ; and, though 
lovers of truth, are the assistants of lying. 

Nor arc tlicre many of my readers, I venture to 
pronounce, who have not at some time or other 
of their lives, had cause to lament some violation of 
truth, of which diey themselves were guilty, and 
which, at the time, they considered as wise, or posi- 
tively unavoidable. 

But the greatest proof of the impolicy even of 
occasional lying is, that it exposes one to the dan- 
ger of never being believed in future. It is difficult 

give implicit credence to those who have once 
aeceived us ; when they did so deceive, they were 
governed by a motive sufficiently powerful to over- 
16 
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come their regard for truth ; and how can ^on* 
ever be sure, that ecjual temptation is not always 
present, and always overcoming them ? 

Admitting, that jierpetinil distrust attends on 
those who are known to be frequent violators of 
truth, it seems to me that the liar is, as if he was 
not. He is, as it were, annihilated for all the im- 
portant purpose's of lil’e. I'liat man or woman is 
no better than anonontit}, whose simple assertion 
is not credited imm#*diately. Those whose words 
no one dares to repeat, without naming the autho- 
rity^ lest the information eon\ey<'d by them should 
be too implicitly credited, such p(M «ous, I repeat it, 
exist, as if theyevi^tod not. Ttie\ resemble that 
diseased eye, wliidi, though pt'rf et in colour and 
appearance, is wholly u^(‘h‘ss, becciusc it cannot 
perform the function lor which it was created^that 
of seeing ; for, of w hat us(‘ to others, and of w hat 
benefit to themselves, can those be whose tongues 
are always sus))ected of uttering falsehood, and 
whose words, instead of inspiring confidence, that 
soul and cement of society, and of mutual regard, 
are received with offensive distrust, and never re- 
peated without caution and apology? 

I shall now endeavour to show , that speaking 
the truth does tud imply a necessity to wouml 
the feelings of any oik) ; but that, rw(;n if the un- 
restricted practice of truth in society did at first 
give pain to s(;If-love, it would, in the epd, further 
the best views of benevolence ; namely, moral im- 
pro\ement. 

There cannot be any reason wliy offensive or 
home truths should be because one lays , 

it down as a princijiki lliat truth must be spokoiR:' 
when called for, II' 1 put a question to another. 
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which may, if truly iinsvverfMl, wound cither my sen- 
sibility or my self-love, I sluiuld be rightly served,, 
if replied to by a home truth ; but, taking conversa- 
tion according to its general tenor — that is, under 
the usual restraints of decorum and propriety — 

. truth and benevolence will, I believe, be found to 
go hand in hand and not, as is commonly ima- 
gined, be opposed to each other. For instance, if 
a person in company be old, plain, affected, vulgar 
in manners, or dressed in a manner unbecoming 
their years, rny utmost love of truth would never 
lead me to say, “ how old you look ! or how plain 
you are ! or how improf)erly dressed ! or how vul- 
gar ’ and how affected But, if this person were 
to say to mo, ‘‘ do I not look old ? am 1 not plain ? 
am I not improperly dressed am I vulgar in man- 
ners and so on, I own that, according to my 
principles, I must, in rny reply, adhere to the strict 
truth, after ha\jng vainly tried to avoid answering, 
by a serious ex]»ostulation on the folly, impropriety, 
and indelicacy of putting such a question to any 
one. And what would the consequence be ? 
The person so answered would, probably, never 
like me again. Still, by my reply, I might have 
been of the greatest service to the indiscreet ques- 
tioner. If ugl\. the inquirer being convinced that 
not on outward < harms could lie or she build their 
pretensions tn please, miglit study to improve in 
the more p«riiian(;nt graces of mind and manner. 
If growing old, t!ie inquirer might be led by my 
reply, to reflect seriously on the brevity of life, 
and try to grow in grace while advancing in years. 
Jf ill-dressed, or in a manner unbecoming a cer- 
tain time of life, the inquirer might be led to iin- 
jirove in this particular, and be no longer exposed 
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to the sneer of detraction. If vulgar, the inquirer 
might be induced to keep a watcli in future over 
the admitted vulgarity; and, if affected, might en- 
deavour at greater simplicity, and less pretension 
in appearance. 

Thus, the temporary wound to the self-love of 
the inquirer might be attended with lasting benefit; 
and benevolence in reality be not wounded, but 
gratified. Besides, as I have, before obserxed, the 
truly benevolent can always find a balm for the 
wounds which duty obliges them to inflict. 

Few persons arc so entirely devoid of external 
and internal charms, as not to be subjects for some 
kind of commendation ; therefore, I believe, that 
means may always be found to smooth down the 
plumes of that self-love which principle has obliged 
us to ruffle. But, if it were to become a general 
principle of action in society to utter spontaneous 
truth, the difficult situafi<»n in which 1 have painted 
the uttcrers of truth to be placard, would, in time, 
be impossible ; for, if certain that the truth w ould 
be gpf)ken, and their suspicions concerning their de- 
fects confirmed, none w-ould dare to put such ques- 
tions as I have enumerated. Those questions 
^rung from the ho|>e of being contradicted and 
nattered, and were that hope annihilated, no on<> 
would ever so question again. 

I shall observe here, that those w ho make mor- 
tifying observations on the personal defects of their 
friends, or on any infirmitv either of* body or mind, 
are not actuated by the love of truth, or by any 
good motive whatever ; but that such unpleasant 
sincerity is merely the result of coarseness of mind^ 
and a mean desire to inflict pain and mortifica-. 
4ion ; therefore* if the utterer of them be noble, or, 
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even royal, I should still bring a charge against 
them, terrible to “ears polite,” that of ill-breeding 
and positive vulgarity. 

All human beings are convinced in the closet of 
the importance of truth to the interests of society, 
and of the mischief which they experience from 
lying, though few compaialively think tlie practice 
of the one, and avoidance of the other, binding 
either on the Christian or the moralist, when tliey 
are acting in the busy sc(‘nes of the world. Nor, 
can I wonder at this inconsistency, when boys and 
girls, as I have before remarked, however they 
may be tauglit to speak the truth at home, are so 
often tempted into the tolerated commission ol’ 
falsehood as soon as they set their foot into a pub- 
lic school. 

But we must wonder still less at the little shame 
which attaches to what is called white lying, 
when we see it sanctioned in the highest assem- 
blies in this kingdom. 

It is with fear and humility that I venture to 
blame a custom prevalent in our legislative meet- 
ings; which, as Christianity is declared to be “part 
and parcel of the law of the land,” fuight to be 
Christian as well as wise ; and where every mem- 
ber, feeling it binding on him individually to ai't 
•according to tin* U'.gul oath, should speak the truth, 
and nothing hut the truth, li et, what is the real 
state of things there on some occasions ? 

. In the heat (the pardonable heat, perhaps) of 
political debates, and from the excitement produ- 
ced by collision of wits, a noble lord, or an hon- 
ourable commoner, is betrayed into severe person- 
t al comment on his antagonist. The umvoidahln 
‘Consequence, as it is thought, is opologv. or ch/el 
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But as these assemblies are called Christian, 
even the warriors present deem apology a more 
proper proceeding than duel. Yet, how is apolo- 
gy to be made consistent with the dignity and dic- 
tates of worldly honour ? And how can the ne- 
cessity of duel, that savage heathenish disgrace to 
a civilized and Christian land, bo at once obviated? 
Oh ! the method is easy enough. “ It is as easy 
as lying,” and lying is the remedy. A noble lord, 
of an honourable member, gets up, and says, that 
undoubtedly his noble or lionourablc friend used 
such and such words; but, no doubt, that by 
those words he did not mean what those words 
usudlly mean; but lie meant so and so. Some, 
one on the other side immediately , rises on behalf 
of the and says, tliat if the offender will 

say that by so and so, he did not mean so and so 
the offended will l)e perfectly satisfied. On w'hich 
the offender rises, declares that by black he did not 
mean blacky but white ; in short, that black is white, 
Und wliite black ; the ofiended says, enough — I 
am satisfied ! the honourable house is satisfied also 
that life is yjut out of peril, and what is called ho- 
nour Is satisfied by the sacrifice only of truth. 

I must beg leave to state, that no one can re- 
joice more fervently than myself when these dis- 
putes terminate witlioiit duels; but must there be" 
a victim ? and must that victim be truth ? As there 
is no intention to deceive on these occasions, nor 
wish, nor expectation to do so, the soul, the essence 
of lying, is not in the transaction on the side of the 
offender. But the offended is forced to say that he 
is satisfied, wdien he certainly can not be so. He 
knows that the offender meant, at the moment, . 
what he said ; therefore, he is not satisfied when' 
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he is told, in order to return his half-drawn sword 
to the scabbard, or his pistol to the holster, that 
black means white, and white means black. 

However, he has his resource; he may ulti- 
mately tell the truth, declare himself, when out of 
the house, unsatisfied ; and may (horrible alterna- 
tive !) peri/ his life, or that of his opponent. But 
is there no other course which can be pursued by 
him who gave the offence? Must apology, to satisfy^ 
be made in the language of falsehood ? Could it 
not be made in the touching and impressive lan- 
guage of truth ? Might not the perhaps already 
penitent offender say, “ no ; 1 will not be guilfy of 
the meanness of subterfuge. By the words which 
1 uttered, I meant at the moment what those words 
conveyed, and nothing else. But 1 then saw 
through the medium of passion; I spoke in the 
heat of resentment ; and I now scruple not to say 
that I am sorry for what I said, and entreat the 
pardon of him whom I offended. If he be not 
satisfied, I know the consequences, and must take 
the responsibility.” 

Surely an ajiology like this would satisfy any 
one, however otfended ; an<l if ihe advfTsary were 
not contented, the noble or honourable house w'ould 
undoubtedly deiim iiis resentment brutal, and he 
would be cons rained to pardon the offender, in 
order to avoid disgrace. 

But I am not contented with the conclusion of 
the apology which I have put into the mouth of 
the otfending party; for I have made hrn williiig, if 
necessary, to comply with the requirings of worldly 
honour, instead of' ending ins apology in that un- 
«Jholy manner, I should have wished it to end thus : 
if this heartfelt apology be not sufficient to 
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appease the anger of him whom I have offended^ 
and he expects me, in order to expiate my fault, 
to meet him in the lawless warfare of siiigle com- 
bat, I solemnly declare that 1 will not so meet him ; 
that not even the dread of being accused of cow- 
ardice, and being frowned on by those whose re- 
spect I value, shall induce me to put in peril either 
his life or my own.” 

If he and his opponent be married men, and, 
above all, if he be indeed a Christian, ho might add, 
“ I will not, for any personal considerations, run 
the risk of making his wife and mine a widow', and 
his children and my own fatherless. I will not run 
the risk of disappointing that confiding tenderness 
which looks up to us for happiness and protection, 
by any rash an^ selfish action of i.ine. But, I am 
not actuated to tliis refusal by this consideration 
alone ; I am withheld by one more binding and 
more powerful still. For I remember the precepts 
taught in the Bible, and confirmed in the New Tes- 
tament ; and I cannot, will not, dare not, enter in- 
to single and deadly combat, in opposition to that 
awfiil command, ‘ thou shalt not kill !' ” 

Would any one, however narrow and worldly in 
his conceptions, venture to condemn as a coward, 
meanly shrinking from the responsibility he had in- 
curred, the man that could dare to put forth senti- 
ments like these, regardless of that fearful thing, 
“ the world’s dread laugh 

There might be some among his hearers by whom 
this truly noble daring could not possibly be appre- 
ciated. But, though in both houses of parliament, 
there might be heroes present, whose heads are 
even bowed down by the weight of their laurels 
men whose courage has often paled the cheek of 
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their enemies in battle, and brought the loftiest 
low ; still, (I must venture to assert,) he who can 
dare, for the sake of conscience, to speak and act 
counter to the prejudices and passions of the world, 
at the risk of losing his standing in society, such a 
.man is a hero in the best sense of the word ; his is 
courage of the most difficult kind ; that moral 
courage, founded indeed on fear^ but a fear that 
tramples firmly on every fear of man ; for it is 
that holy fear, the fear of god. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

LYING THE MOST COMMON OF ALL VICES. 

I HAVE observed in the preceding chapter, and 
elsewhere, that all persons, in theory^ consider ly- 
ing as the most odious, mean, and pernicious prac- 
tice, It is also one which is more than almost any 
other reproved, if not punished, both in servants 
and children ; — for parents, those excepted, whose 
moral sense has been rendered utterly callous, or 
who never possessed any, mourn over the slightest 
jdeviation from truth in their offspring, and visit it 
with instant puinshment. Who has not frequently 
heard masters and mistresses of families declaring 
ffiat some »f their servants were such liars that they 
could keep them no longer ? Yet, trying and pain 
fill as intfreourse with liars is universally allowed 
to be, since confidence, that necessary guardian of 
» domestic peace, cannot exist where they are ; lying 
h^undaubtedly^ the most common of all vices 
A friend of mine was once told by a confessor, that 
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h was the one most frequently confessed to him ; 
and I am sure that if we enter society with eyes 
open to detect this propensity, we shall soon be 
convinced, that there are few, if any, of our ac- 
quaintance, however distinguished for virtue, who 
are not, on «ome occasions, led by good and suffi- 
cient motives, in their own opinion at least, either 
to violate or withhold the truth with intent to de- 
ceive. Nor do their most conscious or even de- 
tected deviations from veracity fill the generality of 
the world with shame or compunction. If they 
commit any other sins, they shrink from avowing 
them : but I have often heard persons confess, that 
they had, on certain occasions, uttered a direct 
falsehood, with an air which proved them to be 
proud of the deceptive skill with which it was ut- 
tered, adding, “ but it was only a white lie, you 
know,” with a degree of self-complacency which 
showed that, in their eyes, a white lie was no lie at 
all. And what is more common than to hear even 
the professedly pious, as well as the moral, asserrf 
that a deviation from truth, or, at least withholding 
the truth, so as to deceive, is sometimes absolutely 
necessary ? Yet, I would seriously ask of those w ho 
thus argue, whether, when they repeal tlie com- 
mandment, “ thou shall not steal,” they feel 
willing to admit, either in themselves or others, a 
mental reservation, allowing them to pilfer in 
any degree, or even in the slightest particular, 
m^e free with the property of another ? Would 
they think that pilfering tea or sugar was a venial 
fault in a servant, and excusable under strong 
temptations ? They would answer “ no and be , 
ready to say in the words of the apostle, “ who- - 
soever in this respect shall offend in one point, he 
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is guilty of all.” Yet, I venture to assert, that liU 
tie lyings alias while lying, is as much an infiringe* 
mentof the moral law against ‘‘speaking leasing,” 
as little pilfering is of the commandment not to 
steal ; and I defy any consistent moralist to escape 
from the obligation of the principle which I here 
lay down. 

The economical rule, “ take care of the pence, 
and the pounds will take care of themselves,” 
may, with great benefit, be applied to morals. 
Few persons, comparatively, are exposed to the 
danger of committing ^nat crimes^ but all are daily 
and hourly tempted to commit Utile sins, ^ Be- 
ware, therefort', of slight deviations from purity 
and rectitude, and great ones will Jake care of 
themselves; and the habit of resistance to trivid 
sins will make you able to resist temptation to er- 
rors of a more eulj)able nature ; and as those per- 
sons will not be likely to exceed improperly in 

S ounds, who are laudably saving in pence, and as 
ttle lies are to great ones^ what pence are to 
pounds, if we acquire a habit of telling truth on 
trivial occasions, we shall never be induced to vio- 
late it on serious and important ones. 

• I shall now borrow the aid of others to strength- 
what I have i-lready said on this important sub- 
ject, or have still to say; as I am painfully con- 
scious of my own inability to do justice to it ; 
and if the ^good which I desire be but effected, I 
am willing to resign to others the merit of the suc- 
cess. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

irXTRACTS FROM LORD BACON, AND OTHERS. 

In a gallery of moral philosophers, the rank 
of Bacon, in my opinion, resembles that of Titian 
in a gallery of pictures; and some of his suc- 
cessors not only look up to him as authority for 
certain excellences, but, making him, in a mea- 
sure, their study, they endeavour to diffuse over 
their own productions the beauty of his concep- 
tions, and the depth and breadth of his manner. 
I am, therefore, sorry that those passages in his 
Essay on IVuth which bear upon the subject be- 
fore me, are so unsatisfactorily brief ; — ^however, 
as even a sketch from the hand of a master is va- 
luable, I give tlie following extracts from the essay 
in question. 

“ But to pass from theoloeical and philosophical 
truth — to truth, or rather veracity, in civil business, 
it will be acknowledged, even by those who practise 
it not, that clear and sound dealing is the honour of 
man's nature, and that mixture o(’ falsehood is like 
alloy in coin of gold and silver, which may make 
the metal work the better, but it einbaseth it. For 
these winding and ( rooked courses are the goings 
of the serpent, which goeth basely upf>K the belly, 
and not upon the feet. There is no vice that does 
so overwhelm a man with shame, as to be found 
false or perfidious ; and therefore Montaigne saith 
veiy acutely, when he inquired the reason, why the 
giving the lie should be such a disgraceful and odi- 
ous charge, “ If it be well weighed,” said he “ to 
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say tliat a man lies, is as much as to say, that he is a 
bravado towards God, and a coward towards man. 
For the iiar insults God, and crouches to man/' 
Essay on Truth, 

I hope I have derived considerable assistance 
from Addison ; as he ranks so very high in the list 
of moral wriiers, that Dr. Watts said of his greatest 
work, “ there is so much virtue in the e^ht vo- 
lumes of the Spectator, such a reverence of things 
sacred, so many valuable remarks for our conduct 
in life, that they are not improper to lie in parlours, 
or summer-houses, to entertain one’s thoughts in 
any moments of leisure.” But, in spite of his fame 
as a moralist, and of this high eulogium from one of 
the best authorities, Addison appeals to have done 
very little as an advocate for spontaneous truth, and 
an assailant of spontaneous lying ; and has been 
much less zealous Jind effective than either Hawkes- 
worth or Johnson. However, what he has said is 
well said ; and I have pleasure in giving it. 

“ The great violation of the point of honourfrom 
man to man is, giving the lie. One may tell ano- 
ther that he drinks and blasphemes, and it may pass 
unnoticed ; but to say he lies, though but in jest, is 
an affront that nothing but blood can expiate. The 
reason perhaps may be, because no other vice im- 

E lies a want of courage so much as the making of a 
e ; and, therefore, telling a man he lies, is touch- 
ing him in the most sensible part of honour, and 
indirectly calling him a coward, I cannot omit, 
under this head, what Herodotus tells us of the an- 
cient Persians; that, from the age of five years to 
twenty, they instruct their sons only in three things ; 
^to manage the horse, to make use of the bow, 
and to spe^ the truth ,'''' — Spectator, Letter 99. 

• 17 
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1 know not whence Addison took the extract, 
from which I give the following quotation, but I re- 
fer my readers to No. 352 of the Spectator. 

‘‘ Truth is always consistent with itself, and 
needs nothing to help it out : it is always near at 
hand, and sits upon our lips, and is ready to drop 
out,before we are aware : whereas a lik is trouble- 
some, and sets a man’s invention upon the rack ; and 
one break wants a great many more to make it 
good. It is like building on a false foundation, 
which continually stands in necfl of props to keep 
it up, and proves at last more chargeable than to 
have raised a substantial building at llrsf upon a true 
and solid foundation : for sincerity is firm and sub- 
stantial, and there is nothing hollow and unsound in 
it ; and, because it is plain and open, fi^ars no dis 
covery, of which the crafty man is always in dan- 
ger. All his pretences are so transparent, that he 
mat runs may read them ; he is tlui last man that 
finds himself to be found out ; and while he takes 
it for granted that he makes fools of others, he ren- 
ders himself ridiculous. Add to all this, that sin- 
cerity is the most compendious wisdom, and an ex- 
cellent instrument for the speedy despatch of bu- 
siness. It creates confidence in those we have 
to deal with, saves the labour of many inquiries 
and brings things to an issue in a few words. It is " 
like traveling in a plain beaten road, which com- 
monly brings a man sooner to his journey than by- 
ways, in which men ofu^n lose themselves. In a 
word, whatsoever convenience may bfi thouglit to 
be in falsehood and dl^simulation, it is soon over; 
but the inconvenience of it is per[)etual, because it 
brings a man under an everlasting jealousy and sus- 
picion, so that he is not b(‘lieved when he speaks 
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truth, nor trusted, perhaps, when he means honest- 
ly. When a man has once forfeited the reputation 
of his integrity, he is set fast, and nothing will serve 
his turn ; neither truth nor falsehood.” 

Dr. Hawkesworth, in the “ Adventurer,” makes 
lying the subject of a whole number ; and begins 
thus : — “ When Aristoth^ was once asked what a 
man could gain by uttering falsehoods, he replied, 
‘ not to be credited when lie shall speak the truth.’ 
The character of a liar is at once so hateful and 
contemptible, that even of those who have lost their 
virtue, it might be expected that, from the violation 
of truth, they should be restrained by their pride 
and again, almost every other vice that disgraces 
human natun; may be kept in countenance by ap- 
plause and association ^ The liar, and 

only the liar, is invariably and universally despised, 
abandoned, and disowned. It is natural to expect 
that a crime thus generally detested should be ge- 
nerally avoided, &c. Yet, so it is, that, in defiance 
of censure and contempt, truth is frequently vio- 
lated ; and scarcely the most vigilant and unremit- 
ted circumspection will secure him, that mixes with 
mankind, from being hourly deceived by men of 
whom it can scarcely be imagined that they mean 
any injuiy to him, or profit to themselves.” He 
then enters into a co[)ious discussion of the lie of 
vanity, whicli li<' calls the most common of lies, and 
not the leafjjt mischievous ; but I shall content my- 
self with only one extract from the conclusion of 
this paper. There is, I think, an ancient law in 
Scotland, by which leasing making was capitally 
punished. 1 am, indeed, far from desiring to in- 
crease in this country the number of executions; 
yet, I cannot but think that they who destroy the 
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confidence of society* weaken the credit of intelli* 
gence, and interrupt the security of life, might very 
properly be awakened to a sense of their crimes by 
denunciations of a wliipping post or pillory ; since 
many are so insensible of right and wrong, that 
they have no standard of action hut the law^ nor 
feel guilt but as they dres.d punishment,'''* 

In No. 54 of the same work, Dr. Hawkesworth 
says, “ that these men, who consider the imputa- 
tion of some vices as a compliment, would resent 
that of a lie as an insult, for which life only could 
atone. Lying, however,’’ he adds, “ does not in- 
cur more infamy than it deserves, though otlier 
vices incur less.' But,” continues he, ‘‘there is 
equal turpitude and yet greater meanness^ in those 
forms of speech which deceive without direct false- 
hood. The crime is committed with greater de- 
liberation, as it requires more contrivance ; and by 
the offenders the use of language is totally per- 
verted. They conceal a meaning opposite to that 
which they express ; their speech is a kind of riddle 
propounded for an evil purpose.” 

“Indirect lies, more effectually than others, de- 
stroy that mutual confidence which is said to be the 
band of society. Thev are more frequently re- 
peated, because they are not prevented by the 
dread of detection. Is it not astonishing that a 
practice so universally infamous, should not be more 
generally avoided ? To think, is to renounce it ; 
and, that I may fix the attention of niy readers a 
little longer upon the subject, 1 shall relate a story 
which, perhaps, by tliose who have much sensibi- 
lity, will not soon be forgotten.” 

He then proceeds to relate a story, which is, I* 
think, more full of moral teaching than any one I 
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ever read on the subject ; and so superior to the 
preceding ones written by myself, that I am glad 
there is no necessity for me to bring them in im- 
mediate competition w ith it ; and tliat all I need 
do, IS to give the moral of that story. Dr. Hawkes- 
worth calls the talc the Fatal Eif(*cts of False 
Apologies and Pretences;*’ but “ the fatal effects 
of ivhite would have been a juster title ; 

and perhat>s my readers will be of the same opi- 
nion, when I have given an extract from it. I shall 
preface the extract by saying, that by a series of 
white lies, wcdl-intentioned, but, like all lies, mis- 
chievous i]i their result, cither to the purity of the 
moral feidiiig, or to the intcirests r>f those who utter 
them, jealousy was aroused in the husband of one 
of the heroines, and duel and death w (5re the con- 
sequences. Tlie following letter, written by the 
too successful combatant to his wife, will sufficient- 
ly explain all that is necessary for my purpose. 

“ My dear Charlotte, I am the most wretched of 
all men : but I do not upbraid you as the cause. 
Would that I were not more guilty than you! We 
are the martyrs of dissimulation. But your dis- 
simulation and falsehood w^ere the effects of mine. 
By the succt;ss of a he^ put into the mouth of a 
chairman^ J was pn \c*nted reading a letter which 
would at last have undeceived me ; and, by persist- 
ing in dis-iiiiulfilioii, the Captain has made his 
friend a iiigitive, and his wife a wddow. Thus does 
insincerity terminate in misery and confusion, whe- 
ther in its immediate purpose it succeeds, or is dis- 
appuiuted. If w e e\er meet again, (to meet again 
in peace is impossible, but, if we ever meet again,) 
■ let us resolve to be sincere ; to be sincere is to be toise^ 

innocent^ and safe. We venture to commit faulti?, 

• 
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which shame or fear would prevent, if we did not 
hope to conceal them by a lie. But, in the laby- 
rinth of falsehood, men meet those evils which they 
seek to avoid ; and, as in the straight path of truth 
alone they can see before them, in the straight path 
of truth alone they can pursue felicity with success. ^ 
Adieu ! I am ... . dreadful !....! can sub- 
scribe nothing that does not reproach and torment 
me.” 

Within a few weeks after the receipt of this let- 
ter, the unhappy lady heard that her husband was 
cast away, in his passage to France. 

I shall next bring forward a greater champion 
of truth than the author of the Adventurer ; and 
put her cause into the hands of the mighty author 
of the Rambler. Boswell, in his Life of Dr. John- 
son, says thus : — 

He would not allow his servant to say he was 
not at home when he really was.” “ A servant's 
strict regard for truth,” said he, “must be weaken- 
ed by the practice. A philosopher may know that 
it is merely a form of denial ; but tew servants are 
such nice distinguishers. If I accustom a servant 
to tell a lie for me, have I not reason to apprehend 
that be will tell many lies for himself 


* Boswell adds, in his own person, “ I am however satisfied, 
that every servant, of any degree of intelligence, understand^ 
eayin^, his master is nol at home, not at all as the atfirmation 
of a fact, but as customary words, Intimating that his master 
wishes not to be seen ; so that there can be no bad effect from 
it.” So says the man of the world; and so say almost all the 
men of the world, and women too. But, even they will ad- 
mit that the opinion of Johnson is of more weight, on a ques- 
tion of morals, than that of Boswell ; and I beg leave to add 
th^ of another powerful-minded and pious man. Scott, the 
editor of Uie Bible, says, in a note to the fourth chapter df 
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“ The importance of strict and scrupulous vera- 
city,” says Boswell, voL n.pp. 454-55, cannot be 
too often inculcated. Johnson was known to be so 
rigidly attentive to it, that, even in his common con- 
versation, the slightest circumstance was mention- 
ed with (‘xacl [precision. The knowledge of his 
having such a principle and habit made his friends 
have a perfeci reliance or* the truth of every thing 
THAT i:e told, howcver it might have been doubt- 
ed, if told by others. 

‘‘ What a bribe and a reward does this anecdote 
hohi out to us to be accurate in relation ! for, of all 
privileges, that of being considered as a person on 
whoso veracity and accuracy eveiy one can impli- 
citly rely, is perhaps the most valuable to a social 
being,” FoL iii. p. 450. 

“ Next morning, while we were at breakfast,” 
observes the amusing biographer, “Johnson gave 
a very earnest recommendation of what he himself 

Judges, “ A very criminal deviation from simplicity and god- 
liness IS become cuii<toiTiary amongst professed ChristiaiiB. I 
mean the instructiu and requiring servants to prevaricaH, 
word it no more Ii irslily) in order that their musters may be 
preserved from t)i(' inconvenionee of unwelcome visitants. 
And it should he considered whether they wlio require their 
servants to disreoaid the truth, for tlieir pleasure, will not 
teach them an <*vil h*sson, and habituate them to use false- 
hood for ih(Mr own ideasurc also.” When I first wrote on 
this subject, I wa*i aware that writers of such eminence 
as those from whom ( jioir quote had written respecting this 
Lie of Conmnience ; but it is most gratifying to me to find 
the truth of my humble opinion confirmed by such men as 
Johnson, Scott, and Chalmers. 

1 know not who wrote a very amusing and humourous 
book, called “ Thinks I to Myself but this subject is admi- 
rably treated there, and with effective ridicule^ as, indeedi is 
worldly insincerity in general. 
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practised with the utmost conscientiousness; I 
mean, a strict regard to truth, even in the most 
minute particulars. ‘ Accustom your child en,’ 
said he, ‘ constantly to this. If a thing happened 
at one window, and they, wlien relating it, say that 
it happened at another, do no let it pass ; but in- 
stantly check them ; you doti'l know where deviation 
from truth will end,'' Our lively hostess, whose fan-’ 
cy was impatient of the rein, fidgetted at this, and 
ventured to say, ‘ this is too much. If Mr. John- 
son should forbid me to drink tea, 1 would comply, 
as I should feel the restraint only twice a-day ; but 
little variations in narrative must happen a thou- 
sand times a-day, if one is not perpetually watching.* 
Johnson. ‘ Well, madam ; and you ought to be per- 
petmlly watching. It is more from carelessness 
about truths than from intentional lyings that there 
j is so much falsehood in the world.’ ” 

‘‘ Johnson inculcated upon all his friends the im- 
portance of perpetual vigilance against the slight- 
est degree of falsehood ; the effect of which, as Sir 
Joshua Re} nolds obsen^ed to me, has been, that 
all who were of his school are distinguished for a 
love of truth and accuracy, which they would not 
have possessed in the same degree, if the}' had not 
been acquainted with Johnson.”* 

‘‘ We talked of the casuistical question,” says 
Boswell, voL iv. 334 , ‘‘ whether it was allowable at 
any time to depart from truth.” Johnson. “ Tne 

g eneral rule is, that truth should never be violated ; 
ecause it is of the utmost importance to the com 

* However Bosweirs self-flattery might blind him, what he 
eays relative to the harmlessness of servants denying their 
mastem, makes him an exception to this general rule. 
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fort of life that we should have a full security by 
mutual faith; and occasional inconveniences should 
be willingly suffered^ that we may preserve it. I 
deny,” he observed farther on, “ tlie lawfulness of 
telling a lie to a sick man, for fear of alarming him. 
Ymi have no bttsineijs zoith consequences ; yaw ctre to 
Veil the truth.'' ” 

Leaving what the great moralist himself added 
on this subject, because it is not necessary for my 
purpose, I shall do Boswell the justice to insert the 
following testimony, which he himself bears to the 
importance of truth. 

“I cannot help thinking that there is much 
weight in the opinion of those who have held that 
truth, as an eternal and immutable principle, is ne- 
ver to be violated for supposed, previous, or superior 
obligations, of which every man being led to judge 
for himsell’, there is great danger that we too often, 
from partial motives, persuade ourselves that they 
exist ; and, probably, whatever extraordinary in- 
stances may sometimes occur, w^here some evil may 
be prevented by violating this noble principle, it 
would be found that human happiness would, lyan 
the zohole^ be more perfect, were trutli univmally 
preser\'ed.” 

But, however just are the above observations, 
they are inferior in pithiness, and practical power, 
to the following lew words, extracted from another 
of Johnson’s soiiteiices. “All truth is not of 
equal importance ; l)ut, iHittle violations be allowed^ 
eroery violation zvill^ in hme^ be thought little,^^ 

The following quotation is from the 96th number 
of the Rambler. It is the introduction to an Alle- 
gory, called Truth, Falsehood, and Fiction ; but, 
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as I think his didactic is here superior to his narra- 
tive, I shall content myself with giving the first. 

It is reported of the Persians, by an ancient 
writer, that the sum of their education consisted in 
teaching youth to ride, to shoot with the bow, and 
to speak truth. The bow and the horse were easi-' 
ly mastered ; but it would have been happy if we 
had been informed by what arts veracity was culti- 
vated, and by what preservations a Persian mind 
was secured against the temptations of falsehood. 

There are, indeed, in the present corruptions 
of mankind, many incitements to forsake truth ; the 
need of palliating our own faults, and tlie conve- 
nience ot imposing on the ignorance or credulity of 
others, so firequently occur ; so many immediate 
evils are to be avoided, and so many present grati- 
fications obtained by craft and delusion ; that very 
fisw of those who are much entangled in life, have 
spirit and constancy sufficient to support them in 
tne steady practice of open veracity. In order that 
all men may be taught to speak truth, it is necessa- 
ry that all likewise should learn to hear it ; for no 
species of falsehood is more frequent than flattery, 
to which the coward is betrayed by fear, the de- 
pendant by interest, and the friend by tenderness. 
Those who are neither serrile nor timorous, are 
yet desirous to bestow pleasure ; and, while unjust 
demands of praise continue to be made, there will 
always be some whom hope, fear, or kindness, will 


dispose to pay them.” * 

There cannot be a stronger picture given of the 
difiiculties attendant on speaking the strict truth : 
and I own I feel it to be a difficulty which it re- 
ipiiies the highest of motives to enable us to over- 
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conie. Still, as the old proverb says, where 
there is a will, there is a way and if that will be 
derived from the only right source, the only effec- 
tive motive, I am well convinced, that all obstacles 
to the utterance of spontaneous truth would at 
length vanish, and that falsehood would become 
as rare it is contemptible and pernicious. 

Thecontemporary of Johnson and Hawkesworth, 
Lord Karnes, comes next on my list of moral wri- 
ters, who have treated on the subject of truth : but I 
am not able to mve more than a short extract from 
his Sketches of the History of Man ; a work which 
had no small reputation in its day, and was in eveiy 
one^s hand, till (‘clipsed by the depth and brilliancy 
of more modern Scotch philosophers. 

He says, p. 1G9, in his 7th section, with respect 
to veracity in particular, ‘^man is so constituted, 
that he must be indebted to information for the 
knowledge of most things that bene^t or hurt him; 
and if he could not depend on information, society 
would be very little benefited. Further, it is wise- 
ly ordered, that we should be bound by the moral 
sense to speak truth, even where we perceive no 
harm in transgressing that duty, because it is sv0L 
dent that harm may comej though not foreseen; at 
the same time, falsehood always does mischief It 
may happen not to injure us externally in our repu- 
tation, or our goods ; but it never fails to injure us 
internally ; the sweetest and most refined pleasure 
of society is a candid intercourse of sentiments, of 
opinion, of desires, and wishes ; and it would be 
poisonous to indulge any falsehood in such an in- 
tercourse.” 

My next extracts arc from two celebrated di- 
vines of the Church of England. Bishop Beveridge, 
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ftnd Archdeacon Paley. The Bishop, in his Pri* 
vate Thoughts/' thus heads one of his secticms, 
(wUch he denominates resolutions :) 

Resolution III. — / am resolved^ by the grace of 
God^ always to make my tongue and heart go together 
so us never to speak with the one, what Ido not think 
in the other, 

‘‘ As my happiness consisteth in nearness and vi- 
cinity, so doth my holiness in likeness and confor- 
mity to the chiefest good. I am so much the bet- 
ter, as I am the liker the best ; and so much the 
holier, as I am more conformable to tlie holiest, or 
rather to him who is holiness itself. Now, one 
great title which the Most High is pleased to give 
himself, and by which he Is pleased to reveal him 
self to us, is the God of truth : so that I shall be so 
much the liker to the God of Truth, by how much 
I am the more constant to the truth of God. And, 
the farther I deviate from this, the nearer I ap- 
proach to the nature of the devil, who is the fa- 
ther of lies, and liars too ; John viii. 44 . And there- 
fore to avoid the scandal and reproach, as well as 
the dangerous malignity of this damnable sin, I am 
resolved, by the blessing of God, always to tune my 
tongue in unison to my heart, so as never to speak 
any thing, but what I think really to be true. So 
that, if ever I speak wdiat is not true, it shall not be 
the error of my will, but of my understanding. 

‘‘ I know, lies are commonly distinguished into 
ofEcious, pernicious, and jocose : and some may 
fancy some of them more tolerable than others. 
But, for my own part, I think they are all perni- 
cious ; and therefore, not to be jested withal, nor in- 
dulged, upon any pretence or colour whatsoever. Not 
as if it was a sin, not to speak exactly as a thing 
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is iii itself, or as it seems to me in its literal mean** 
ing, without some liberty granted to rhetorical 
tropes and figures ; [for so, the Scripture itself 
would be chargeable with lies ; many thin^ being 
contained in it which are not true in a litcrd sense.] 
'But, I must so use rhetorical^ as not to abuse my 
Christian liberty ; and therefore, never to make 
use of hyperboles, ironies, or other tropes and fig- 
ures, to deceive or impose upon my auditors, but 
only for the better adorning, illustrating, or con- 
firming the matter. 

“ I am resolved never to promise any thing with 
my mouth, but what I intend to perform in my 
heart ; and never to intend to perform any thing, 
but what I am sure I can perform. For, though I 
may intend to do as I say now, yet. there are a 
thousand weighty things that intervene, which may 
turn the balance of my intentions, or otherwise 
hinder the performance of my promise. 

I come now to an extract from Dr. Paley, the 
justly celebrated author of the work entitled “ Mo- 
ral Philosophy.” 

“ A lie is a breach of promise : for whosoever 
seriously addresses his discourse to another, tacitly 
promises to speak the truth, because he knows that 
the truth is expected. Or the obligation of vera- 
city may be made out from the direct ill conse- 
quences of lying to social happiness ; which conse- 
quences consist, either in some specific injury to 
particular individuals, or in the destruction of that 
confidence which is essential to the intercourse of 
human life ; for which latter reason, a lie may be 
peftikkms in ks general tendency ; and, therefore, 
criminal, though it produce no particular or visible 
IB 
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mischief to any one. There are falsehoods Which 
are not lies ; that is, which are not criminal, as 
where no one is deceived ; which is the case in 
parables, fables, jests, tales to create mirth, ludi- 
crous embellishments of a story, where the declar- 
ed design of the speaker is, not to inform, but to^ 
divert; compliments in the subscription of a letter 
a servant"* s denying his master ; a prisoner"* s pleading 
not guilty ; an advocate asserting the justice, or his 
belif in the justice, of his client"* s came. In such iVi- 
stances, no confidence is destroyed, because nene was 
reposed ; no promise to speak the truth is violated, be- 
cause none was given, or understood to be given. 

“ In the first place, it is almost impossible to 
pronounce beforehand with certainty, concerning 
any lie, that it is inoffensive, volat irrevocahlle, and 
collects oft-times reactions in its flight, which en- 
tirely change its nature. It may owe, possibly, its 
mischief to the ofliciousness or misrepresentation 
of those who circulate it ; but the mischief is, never- 
theless, in some degree chargeable upon the origi- 
nal editor. In the next place, this liberty in con- 
versation defeats its own end. Much of the plea- 
sure, and all the benefit, of conversation, depend 
upon our opinion of ilie speaker’s veracity, for 
which this rule leaves no foundation. The faith, 
indeed, of a hearer must be extremely perplexed, 
who considers the speaker, or believes that the 
speaker considers himself, as under no obligation 
to adhere to truth, but according to the particular 
importance of what he relates. But, besides and 
above both these reasons, white lies always intro- 
<kuie others of a darker complexion. I have sel* 
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dom known any one who deserted trvth in trijies 
that could be trusted in matters of importance,^ 

“ Nice distinctions are out of the question upon 
occasions which, like those of speech, return eveiy 
hour. The habit, therefore, when once formed, is 
easily extended to serve the designs of malice or 
Uiterest; like ail habits, it spreads indeed of itself. 

As there may be falsehoods which are not lies, 
so there are many lies willirmt literal or direct 
falsehood. An opening is always left for this spe- 
cies of prevarication, when the literal and gram- 
matical signification ol’ a sentence is different from 
the popular and customaiy meaning. It is the 
wilful deceit that makes the lie ; and we wilfully 
deceive when oiir expressions arc not true in the 
sense in which we believe the hearer apprehends 
them. Besides, it is absurd to contend for any 
sense of words, in opposition to usage, and upon no- 
thing else ; — or a man may act a lie, — as by point- 
ing his finger in a wrong direction, when a traveller 
inquires of him his road ; — or when a tradesman 
shuts up his windows, to induce his creditors to be- 
lieve that he is abroad : for, to all moral purpo- 
ses, and therefore as to veracity, speech and action 
are the same — speech being only a mode of ac- 
tion. — Or, liistly, there may be lies of omission. A 
writef on English history, who, in his account of 
the reign of Charles the first, should wilfully sup- 
press any evidence of that Prince’s despotic mea- 
sures and designs, might be said to lie ; for, by en- 
titling his book a History of England, he engages 

♦ How contrary is the spirit of this wise observation, and 
the following ones, to that which Paley manifests in his tole- 
ration of servants being taught to deny iheir masters ! 
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to relate the whole truth of tlic history, or, at least, 
all he knows of it.” 

I feel entire luiity of sentiment with Paley on all 
that he has advanced in these extracts, except in 
tliose passages which due printed in Italic ; but 
Chalmers and Scott have given a complete refuta- 
tion to his opinion on the innocence of a servant’i. 
denying his master, in the extracts given in a pr e- 
ceding chapter ; and it will be as ably refuted 
some succeeding extracts. But, eloquent and con- 
vincing as Paley generally is, it is not from his Mo- 
ral Philosophy that he derives his purest reputation. 
He lias long been considered as lax, negligent, and 
inconclusive, on many points, as a moral phd so- 
pher. 

It was when he came forward as a Christian 
warrior against infidelity, that he brought his esl 
powers into the field ; and his name will live for 
ever as the author of Evidences of Christianity, and 
the Horae Paulinae.* I shall now avail myself of 
the assistance of a powerful and eloquent writer 
of a more modern date, William Godwin, with 
whom I have entire correspondence of opinion on 
the subject of spontaneous truth, though, on some 
other subjects, I decidedly differ from him. “ It 
was furthei proposed,” says he, to consider the 
value of truth in a practical view, as it relates to 
the incidents and commerce of ordinary life, un- 

* I heard the venerable Bishop of ■ sa/, that when, 
he gave Dr. Paley some very valuable preferment, he ad- 
dressed him thus : I give you this, Dr. Paley, not for your 
Moral Philosophy, nor for your Natural Theology, but for 
your Evidences of Christianity, and your HoitePaulinw/’ 
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der which form it is known by the denomination of 
sincerity. 

“ The powerful recommendations attendant on 
sincerity are obvious. It is intimately connected 
' with the general dissemination of innocence^ energy, 
intellectual improvemenl, and philanthropy. Did 
..every man impose this hiw upon himself; did he 
re gard himself as not authorized to conceal any 
part of his character and conduct ; this circum- 
stance alone would prevent millions of actions from 
being perpetrated, in which we are now induced to 
t norage, by the prospect of success and impunity.” 
‘‘ There is a further benefit that would result to me 
fiom the habit of telling evciy' man the truth, re- 
gardless of the dictates of worldly prudence and 
:iustom ; — 1 should acquire a clear, ingenuous, and 
unembarrassed air. According to the established 
inodes of society, whenever I have a circumstance 
10 state which would require some effort of mind 
.nd discnmination to enable me to do it justice, 
i*nd state it with proper oftect, I fly from the task, 
and take refuge in silence and equivocation.” 

“ But the [)rinciple which forbade me conceal- 
ment, would lu ep my mind for ever awake, and for 
ever warm. 1 should always be obliged to exert 
my attention, lest, in pretending to tell tlie truth, I 
should tell it in so im[>erfect and mangled a way as 
to produce the effect of falsehood. If I spoke to 
a man of my own faults, or those of his neighbour, 

1 should be anxious not to sufi’er them to come dis- 
torted or exaggerated to his mind, or permit what 
at first w^as fact, to degenerate into satire. If I 
spoke to him ol’ the errors he had himself commit- 
ted, I should carefully avoid those inconsiderate 
expressions which might convert what was in itself 
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beneficent, into offence, and my thoughts would be 
full of that kindness and generous concern for his 
welfare which such a task necessarily brings with 
it. The effects of sincerity upon others would be 
similar to its effects on him that practised it. Plain 
dealing, truth spoken with kindness, but spoken' 
witli sincerity, is the most wholesome of all disci- 
plines ” “ The only species of sincerity 

which can, in any degree, prove satisfactory to the 
enlightened moralist and politician, is that where 
frankness is perfect, and every degree of reserve is 
discarded.” 

“ Nor is there any danger that such a character 
should degenerate into ruggedness and brutality. 

“ Sincerity, upon the principles on which it Is 
here recommended, is practised from a conscious- 
ness of its utility ^ and from sentiments of philan- 
thropy. 

“ It will communicate frankness to the voice, fer- 
vour to the gesture, and kindness to the heart. 

“ The duty of sincerity is one of those general 
principles wlcch reflection and experience have 
enjoined upon us as conducive to the happiness of 
mankind.” 

“ Sincerity and plain dealing are eminently con- 
ducive to the interests of mankind at large, because 
they afford thai j^round of confidence and reason- 
able expectation which are essential to wisdom 
and virtue.” 

I Teel it difficult to forbear giving further extracts 
from Uiis very interesting and well-argued part of 
the work from w hicli 1 quote ; but the limits neces- 
sary for my own book forbid me to indulge myself 
in copious quotations from this. I must, however, 
give two further extracts fi’om the conclusion of this 
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chapter. No man can be eminently citlter -re- 
spectable, or amiable, or useful, who is not distin* 
guished for the frankness and candour of his man- 
ners He that is not conspicuously sin- 

^cere, either very little partakes of the passion of 
doing good, or is pitiably ignorant of the means 
^ by wliich the objects of true benevolence are to be 
effected.” The writer proceeds to discuss the 
mode of excludine; visiters^ and it is done in so 
powerful a manner, that 1 must avail myself of the 
aid which it affords me. 

“ Let us, then, according to the well-known axi 
om of MORA LIT V, put ourselvcs in the place of that 
man upon whom is imposiKl this ungracious task. 
Is there any of us that would be contented to per- 
form it in persv)!!, and to say that ohr father and 
brother was not at home, wlien they were really in 
the house ? Should w e not feel ourselves contami 
nated by the tlebeian lie^ Can we thus be justified 
in requiring that from another which we should 
shrink from as an act of dishonour in ourselves ?” 
I must here beg leave to state that, generally 
speaking, masti rs and mistresses only command 
their servants to tell a lie which they would be very 
willing to tell ihe^?irelvep. I have heard wives deny 
their husbands, husbands then* wives, children their 
parents, and paients their cliildren, with as much 
unblushing etlioinery as if there were no such thing 
as truth, or its obligalams; but I respect his question 
.on this subject, envy him his ignorance, and ad- 
mire Ills epithet tletiliax tjk. 

But then, I think that all lies arc plebeian. Was 
it not a king of France, a captive in this kingdom, 
who said, (with an honourable consciousness, tliat 
a sovereign is entitled to set a hiffh example to his 
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people,) “ if honour be driven from every other 
spot, it should always inhabit the breast of kings !” 
and if truth be banished from every other descrip- 
tion of persons, it ought more especially to be 
found on the lips of those whom rank and fortune 
have placed above the reach of strong temptation 
to falsehood. 

But, while I think that, however exalted be the 
rank of the person who utters a lie, that person 
suffers by his dciccit a worse than plebeian degrada- 
tion ; I also assert, that the humblest plebeian, who 
is known to be incapable of falsehood, and to utter, 
on all occasions, spontaneous truth, is raised far 
above the mendacious patrician in the scale of real 
respectability ; and in comparison, the plel>eian be- 
comes patrician, and the patrician plebeian. 

I shall conclude my relercnces, with extracts 
from two modem Scotch philosophers of conside- 
rable and deserved reputation, Dr. Reid, and Dr. 
Thomas Browme.^ 

“ Without fidelity and trust, there can be no hu- 
man society. Th(!re never w as a society even of 
savages, nay, even of robbers and pirates, in which 
there was not a great degree of veracity and fide- 
lity amongst themselves. E>ery man thinks him- 
self injured and ill-used when he is imposed upon. 
Every man takes it as a reproach when falsehood 
is imputed to him. There are the clearest evi- 
dences that all men disapprove of falsehood, when 
their judgment is not biassed.” — Reid\ Essays on 


* This latter ^entlonnan, with whom I had the pleasure of 
being personally acquainted, lias, by his early death, left a 
chasm in the world of literature, and in the domestic circle in 
which he moved, which cannot easily be filled up. 
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the Pcnoer of the Human Mind, chap. vi. On the 
Nature of a Contract.” 

“ The next duty of which we have to treat, is 
ihat of veracity, which relates to the knowledge or 
belief of others, as capable of being affected by the 
meanings, true or false, which our words or our 
conduct nuij convey ; and consists in the faitliful 
conformity of our language, or of our conduct, when 
it is intended tacitly to supply the place of language 
to the truth which we profess to deliver ; or, at 
least, to that which is at the lime believed b^usto 
be true. So much of the happiness of social life 
is derived from the use of language, and so profit- 
less would the mere power of language be, but for 
the truth whicli dictates it, that the abuse of the 
confidence which is placed in our declarations may 
not merely be in the highest degree injurious to the 
individual deceived, but would tend, if general, to 
throw back the whole race of mankind into that 
barbarism from which they have emerged, and as- 
cended through still purer air, and still brighter sun- 
shine, to that noble height, w hich they have reach- 
ed. It is not wonderful, therefore, that veracity^ 
so important to the happiness of all, and yet sub- 
ject to so many temptations of personal interest in 
the violation of it, should, in all nations, have had 
a high place assiimed to it among the virtues.” 
Dr, Thomai^ Brou nc^s Lectures on the Philosophy of 
the Human Mnni, to/, i\ . p, 225, 

It may asked why I have taken the trouble 
" to quote from so many authors, in order to prove 
what no one ever doubted ; namely, the impor- 
tance and necessity of speaking the truth, and the 
meanness and mischief of uttering falsehood. But 
I have added authority to authority, in order re* 
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iiewedly to force on the attention of my readers^ 
that not one of these writers mentions any allowed 
exception to the general rule, that truth is always 
to be spoken ; no mental reservation is pointed out 
as permitted on special occasions ; no individual iff 
authorized to be the judge of right or wrong in his 
own case, and to sot his own opinion of the pro-, 
priety and necessity of lying, in particular instan- 
ces, against the positive precept to abstain from ly- 
ing ; an injunction u hich is so commonly enforced 
in the page of the moralist, that it becomes a sort 
of imperative command. Still, in spite of the uni- 
versally acknowledged conviction of mankind, that 
truth is virtue, and falsehood vice, 1 scarcely know 
an individual who docs not occasionally shrink 
from acting up to his conviction on this point, and 
is not, at times, irresistibly impelled to qualify that 
conviction, by saying, that on almost all occa- 
sions the truth is to b(^ spoken, and never to be with- 
held.” Or they may, perhaps, quote the well-known 
proverb, that “truth is not to be spoken at all 
limes.” But the real meaning of that proverb ap- 
pears to me to be simply this: that w^e are never 
ojficiously or gratuitously to utter offensive truths ; 
not that truth, when required, is ever to be withheld. 
The principle of triiih is an immutable principle, or 
it is of no use as a guard, nor safe as the founda- 
tion of morals. A moral law on which it is dan- 
gerous to act to the uttermost, is, however admi- 
rable, no Vietter than Harletjuin’s horse, which was 
the very best and finest of all hr)rses, and worthy 
of the admiral icui of the whole world, but unfor- 
tunately the horse was dead ; and if the law to tell 
the truth inviolably, is not to be strictly adhered to, 
w'ithout any regard to consequences, it is. howet^r 
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admirable, as useless as the merits of Harlequin ^8 
dead horse. King Theodoric, when advised by 
his courtiers to debase the coin, declared, “ that 
nothing which bore his image should ever lie,’^ 
Happy would it be for the interests of society, if, 
having as mucli^ proper self-respect as this good 
monarch had, we could resolve never to allow our 
looks or words to bear any impress, but that of the 
st?ict truth; and w'ere as reluctant to give a false 
impression of ourselves, in any vvay, as to circulate 
light sovereigns and forged bank-notes. Oh ! that 
the day may come when it shall be thought as dis- 
honourable to commit the slightest breach of vera- 
city, as to pass counterfeit shillings ; and when both 
shall be deemed equally detrimental to the safety 
and prosperity of the community. 

I intend in a future work to make some observa- 
tions on several collateral descendants from the 
large family of lies. Such as in accl racy in re- 
lation *, promise-breaking ; engagement-break- 
ing, and want of punctcalitv. Perhaps pro- 
crastination comes in a degree under the head 
of lying ; at least procrastinators lie to themselves ; 
they say, “ 1 will <io so and so to-morrow,” and as 
they believe their own assertions, they are guilty of 
self-deception, the most dangerous of all decep- 
tions. But those who are enabled by constant 
watchfulness nevei to deceive others, will at last 
leam never to deceive themselves ; for truth being 
I. their constant aim in all their dealings, they will 
not shrink From that most effective of SH means to 
acquire it, self-examination. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE EXTRACTS FROM HAWRES* 
WORTH AND OTHERS. 

In the preceding chapter, I have given various 
extracts from authors who have written on the sub- 
ject of truth, and borne their testimony to the ne- 
cessity of a strict adherence to it on all occasions, 
if individuals wish not only to be safe and respecta- 
ble themselves, but to establish the interests of so- 
ciety on a sure foundation ; but, before I proceed 
to other comments on this important subject, I 
riiall make observations on some of the above-men* 
tioned extracts. 

Dr. Hawkesworth says, “ that the liar, and only 
the liar, is universally despised, abandoned, and 
disowned.” But is this the fact ? Inconvenient, 
dangerous, and disagreeable, though it be, to asso- 
ciate with those on wdiose veracity we cannot de- 
pend ; yet which of us has ever known himself, or 
Others, refuse intercourstJ with persons w ho habitu- 
ally violate the truth T We dismiss the servant in- 
dera, whose habit of lying offends us, and we 
cease to employ the menial, or the tradesman; jbut 
when did we ever hesitate to associate with the 
Bar of rank and opulence ? When was our moral 
iense so delicate, as to make us refuse tp eat of the 
costly food, and rqect the favour or services of any 
QM, because the lips ol‘ the obitger were stained 
with falsehood, and the conversation with guile 
Surely^ this writer overrates the delicacy of moral 
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feelinff in society, or we, of these latter days, have 
fearfully degenerated from our ancestors. 

He also says, “ that the imputation of a lie, is an 
insult for which life only can atone.” And amongst 
men of worldly honour, duel is undoiibledly the re- 
sult of the lie given, and received. Consecjiiently 
the interests of trutli are placed under the secure 
guardianship of fear on great occasions. But, it is 
not so on daily, and mon; common ones ; and the 
man who would thus fatally resent the imputation 
of falsehood, does not even reprove the lie of con- 
venience in his wife and children, nor refrain from 
being guilty of it himself ; he will oft(;n, perhaps, 
be the bearer of a lie to excuse them from keeping 
a disagreeable engagement ; and wi‘l not scinple 
to make lying apologies for some ru ^digence of his 
own. But, is Dr. Hawkesworth light in saying 
that offenders like these arc shunned and despised t 
Certainly not ; nor arc they even self-rcprohated, 
nor would they be censun^d by others, if their falstv 
hood were detected. Yet are they not liais ^ and 
is the lie imputed to them, (in resentment of which 
imputation they were willing to risk their life, and 
the life of another,) a greater breach of the ?noral! 
law^ than the little lies which they arc so willing 
to tell ? and who, that is known to tell lies on tri- 
vial occasions, hixs a right to resent the imputation 
of lying on great ones I Whatever flattering unc- 
tion we nmy lay to our souls, there is only one 
.%vrong and^one right ; and I repeat, that, as those 
servants who pilfer groceries only are with justice 
called thieves, because they have thereby shown 
that the principle of honesty is not in them, — 
so may the utterers of little lies be with justice 
called liars, because they equally show that they 
19 
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are strangers to the restraining and immutable 
principle of truth. 

Hawkes worth says, “ that indirect lies more ef- 
fectually destroy mutual confidence, that band of 
society, than any others and 1 fully agree with 
him in his idea of the ‘‘great turpitude and great- 
er meanness of those fonns of speech, which de- 
ceive without direct falsehood;” but, I cannot 
agree with him, that these deviations from truth 
are “ universally infamous on the contrary, they 
are even scarcely reckoned a fault at all ; their 
very frequency prevents them from being censu- 
red, and they are often considered both necessary 
and justifiable. 

In that touching and useful tale by which 
Hawkesworth illustrates the pernicious effect of 
indirect, as well as direct, lies, “ a lie put into the 
mouth of a chairman, and another lie, accompa- 
nied by WITHHOLDING OF THE WHOLE TRUTH, aiO 

the occasion of <luel and of death.” 

And what were these lies, direct and indirect, 
active and passive ? Simply these. Tlic bearer of 
a note is desired to say that he comes from a mil- 
liner, when, ill reality, he comes from a lady in the 
neighbouihood ; and one of the principal actors in 
the story leaves woid that he is gone to a coffee- 
house, when, in point of fact, he is gone to a 
friend’s house. That friend, on being questioned 
by him, withholds, or conceals part of the truth, 
meaning to deceive ,* the wife of the , questioner: 
does the same ; and thus, though both are innocent 
even in thought, of any thing offensive to the 
strictest propriety, tlu'y become involved in the fa- 
ta! consequences of imputed guilt, from which a 
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disclosure of the whole Inilh would at once have 
preserved them. 

Now, I would ask if there be any thing more com- 
mon in the daily aflfairs of life, than those very Iks 
and dissimulations which T have selected ? 

Who has not given, or heard given, this order, 
“ do not say where you rorare from and often ac- 
companied l)y “ if you are asked, say you do not 
know, or you come from such a place.'” Who 
does not frequently conceal where they have been ; 
and while they own to the questioner that they 
have been to such a place, and seen such a person, 
keep back the information that they have been to 
another place, and seen another person^ though they 
are very conscious that the two latter were the real 
objects of the inquiry made ? 

Some may reply, ‘‘ yes ; I do these things every 
day perhaps, and so does every one ; and where is 
the harm of it ? You cannot be so absurd as to 
believe that such innocent lies, and a concealment 
such as I have a right to indulge in, will certainty 
be visited by consequences like those imagined by 
a writer of fiction?’’ 

I answer, no ; but though I cannot be s^ire that 
fatal consequences will be the result of that impos- 
sible thing, an innocent lie, some consequences 
attend on all deviations from truth, which it were 
better to avoid. In the first place, the lying order 
given to a servant, or inferior^ not only lowers the 
standard of truth in the mind of the person so com- 
manded, f)ut it lor^ers the person who gives it ; it 
weakens that salutary respect with which the lower 
orders regard the higher ; servants and inferiors 
are shrewd observers ; and those domestics who de- 
tect a laxity of morals in their employers, and find 
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that they do not hold truth sacred, but are ready to 
teach others to lie for their service, deprive them- 
selves of their best claims to respect and obedience 
from them, tliat of a deep conviction of their mo- 
ral SUPERIORITY. And they who discover in their 
intimate friends and associates a systematic habit, 
an assumed and exercised right of telling only aa 
much of the truth as suits their inclinations and pur- 
poses^ must feel their confidence in them most pain- 
fully destroyed ; and listen, in future, to their dis- 
closures and communications with unavoidable 
suspicion, and degrading distrust. 

The account gi\ vn by Boswell, of the regard paid 
by Dr. Johnson to truth on all occasions, furnishes 
us with a still be tter shield against deviations 
from it, than can be aflbrded even by the best and 
most moral fiction. For, as Longinus was said “ to 
be himself the great sublime he draw\s,” so John- 
son was himself tlu* great example of the benefit of 
those precepts which he lays down for the edifica- 
tK)n of others ; and what is still more useful and 
A'aluable to us, he proves that however difficult it 
may be to speak the truth, and to be accurate on 
all occasions, it is certainly possible ; for, as John- 
son could do it, why cannot others? It requires 
not his force of intellect to enable us to follow his 
example ; all that is necessary is a knowdedge of 
right and w rong, a reverence for truth, and an ab- 
hon cnce of deceit. 

Such w^as Johnson's ktunin habit of tplhitg the 
truth, that even improbable things were believed, 
if he narrated them ! Such was the respect for 
truth which his practice of it excited, and such the 
beneficial infiucnce of his example, that all his in- 
timate companion^’ “ were distinguished for a love 
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liinate companions “ wore clistinguislied for a love 
of truth, and accuracy , derived from association 
with him. 

I can never road this account of our great mo- 
ralist, without feeling my heart glow witli emula- 
tion and TRiUMrii ! With emulalif)n, because I 
know that it must be irjy own fault, if I become 
hot as habitually tlie votary of truth as he himself 
was ; and with triumph, because it is a complete 
refutation of the common-place arguments against 
enforcing the necessity of spontaneous truth, that 
it is absolutely impossible ; and that, if what 
w^ould be gained by it ? 

What would be gained by it ? Society at large 
would, in the end, gain a degree of safety and pu- 
rity far beyond what it has hitherto known ; and, 
in the mcanwliile, the indi\iduals who speak truth 
would obtain a prize wortliy the highest aspirings 
of earthly ambition, — the constant and involuntary 
confidence and reverence of their fellow creatures. 

The consciousness of truth and ingenuousness 
gives a radiance to the countenance, a freedom to 
the play of the lips, a persuasion to the voice, and 
a graceful dignity to (he person, which no other 
quality of mind can ecjually hestovv. And who is 
not able to rec<»lleci the direct contrast to this pic- 
ture exhibited In the conscious utterer of‘ falsehood 
and disingcnuoiisne.ss ? Who has not observed the 
downcast ey(‘, the snapjnng restless eyelid, the 
changing colour, and ilui hoarse, impeded voice, 
which sofnetiincs confrcadict what the hesitating lip 
utters, and stamp, on 1h(^ positive assertion, the un- 
doubted evidence of deceit and insincerity t 

Those w^ho make up the usual mass of society 
are, when tempted to its common dissimulations. 
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like little boats on the ocean, which are continually 
forced to shift sail, and row away from danger; or, 
if obliged to await it, arc necessitated, from want 
of power, to get on one side of the billow, instead 
of directly meeting it. While the firm votaries of 
truth, when exposed to the temptations of false- 
hood, proceed undaunted along the direct course, 
like the majestic vessel, coming boldly and directly 
on, breasting the waves in conscious security, and 
inspiring confidence in all whose well-being is 
intrusted to them. Is it not a delightful sen- 
sation to feel and to inspire confidence? Is it not 
delightful to know, when w e lie down at night, that, 
however darkness may envelope us, the sun will 
undoubtedly rise again, and chase away the gloom? 
''frue, he may rise in clouds, and his usual splen- 
dour may not shine out upon us during the whole 
diurnal revolution ; still, we know that, though 
there be not sunshine, there will be light, and w^e 
betake ourseIv(‘s to our couch, confiding in the as- 
surances of p.ist experience, that day will succeed 
to night, and light to darkness. But, is it not equal- 
ly delightful to feel this cheering confidence in the 
moral system of the circle in which we move ? And 
can any thing insfiire it so much as the constant 
habit of truth in those wath wdiom we live ? To 
know that we have friencls on whom we can always 
rely for honest counsel, ingenuous reproof, and sin- 
cere sympatfiy, — to whom we can look with never 
doubting confidence in the night of our soul’s de- 
spondency, knowing that they will rise on us like 
the clieering never-failing light of day, speaking 
unwelcome truths perhaps, but speaking them with 
tenderness and discretion, — ^is, surely, one of the 
dearest comfr)rt3 which this world can give. It is 
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ihe most precious of the earthly staffs, permitted 
to support us as we go, trembling, short-sifted, 
and weary pilgrims, along the chequered path of 
human existence. 

And is it not an ambition worthy of thinking ajid 
responsible beings to endeavour to qualify oursekes, 
and those whom we love, to be such friends as 
these ? And if habits of unblemished truth will 
bestow this qualification, were it not wise to labour 
hard in order to attain them, undaunted by diffi- 
culty, undeterred by the sneers of worldlings, who 
cannot believe in the possibility of that moral ex- 
cellence which they ieel themselves unable to ob- 
tain ? 

To you, O ye parents and preceptors ! I parti- 
cularly addn's'j myself. Guard yoimown lips from 
“ speaking l(‘asing,’' that the quickly discerning 
child or servant may not, in self-defence, set the 
force of your f xamfde against that of your pre- 
cepts. If each indnidual family would seriously 
resolve to avoid every species of falsehood them- 
selves, whether authorized by custom or not, and 
woulrl visit every deviation from truth, in those ac- 
cused, with purKshment and disgrace, the example 
^ouid uncieismi^iv spread ; for, even now, where- 
cver the beauty of truth is seen, its influence is im- 
mfidiately feit, and its valiu' acknowledged. Indi- 
vidual efforts, however humble, if firm and repeat- 
ed, must be ultimately successful, as the feeble 
mouse ir> the f.ilile was, at last, enabled by its 
perseverance to gnaw the cords asunder which held 
the mighty lion. Dillicult, I own, would such ge- 
neral j)urifieation be : but what is impossible to zeal 
and enterpri‘5r ^ 
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Hercules, as fabulous but iustriictive story tells 
us, when he was required to perform the apparent- 
ly impossible task of cleansing the Augean stables, 
exerted all his strength, and turned the course of a 
riyer through them to effect his purpose, proving 
by his success, that nothing is impossible to perse- 
verance and exertion ; and, however long the dit- 
ration, and wide-spreading the pollutions of false- 
hood and dissimulation in the world, there is a 
river, which, if suffered to flow over their impuri- 
ties, is powerful enough to wMsh away every stain, 
since it flow's from the “ fountain of kver-living 
WATERS.*’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 

RELIGION THE ONLY BAMS OF TRUTH. 

All the moralists from whom I have quoted, 
and those on whom I have commented in the pre- 
ceding chapters, have treated the subjixt of trutli 
as moralists only. They do not lay it down as an 
indisputable fact, that truth, as a |)rinciple of ac- 
tion, is obligatory cm us all, in enjoined obedience 
to the clear dictates of revealed religion. There- 
fore, they have kept out of sight the strongest mo- 
tive to abhor lying, and cleave unto truth, obedi- 
ence TO THE DIVINE WILL ; yot, as necessary as 
were the shield , and tiie buckler the ancient 
warriors, is the “breast-plate of faith” to the cause 
of spontaneous truth. It has been asserted, that 
morality might exist in all its power and purity 
were there no such thing as religion, since it is 
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conducive to the earthly interests and happiness of 
man. But, are moral motives sufficient to protect 
us in times of parti<^ular temptations ? There ap- 
pears to me the same difference between morality, 
unprotected by religious motives, and morality de- 
rived from them, as between the palace of ice, fa- 
mous in Russian story, and a castle built of ever- 
during stone ; perfect to the eye, and, as if formed 
to last for ever, was the building of frost-work, or- 
namented and liglited up for the pleasure of the 
sovereign ; but, it molted away before the power 
of natural and artificial \^rmth, and was quickly 
resolved to the element from which it sprung. But 
the castle fortned of stones joined together by a 
strong and enduring cement, is proof against all 
assailment ; and, even though it may be occasion- 
ally shattered fiy the enemies, it still towers in its 
grandeur, indestructible, though impaired. In like 
manner, unassailable and perfect, in appearance, 
may be the virtue of the mere moralist ; but when 
assailed by tin* warmth of the passions on one 
side, and by dltVerent enemies on the other, his vir- 
tue, like tlie palace of ice, is likely to melt away, 
and be as though it had not been. But, the virtue 
fjf the truly religious man, even though it may on 
-'occasion l)e slightly shaken, is yet proof against 
any important iii|ury ; and remains, spite of temp- 
tation and danger, in its original purity and power. 
The moral man nuii/, therefore, utter spontaneous 
truth ; but the rellgiom man must ; for he remem- 
bers the following precepts which, amongst others, 
he has learned from the scriptures, and knows that 
to sf>eak lies is displeasing to the god of truth. 

In the 6th clijmter of Leviticus, the Lord threat- 
ens the man “ Who lies to his neighbour, and who 
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deceives his neighbour.” Again, he says, “Ye 
shall not deal falsely, neither lie to one another,” 
We read in the Psalms that “ the Lord will de- 
stroy those who speak leasing.” lie is said to be 
angry with the wicked every day, who have con- 
ceived mischief, and brought forth falsehood. “ He 
that worketh deceit,” says the Psalmist, “shall not 
dwell within my house — he that telleth lies shall not 
tarry in my sight.” The Saviour, in the 8th chap- 
ter of John, calls the devil “ a liar, and the father 
of lies.” Paul, in the 3d chapter of Colossians, 
says, “Lie not one to another!” Prov. vi. 19. 
“The Lord hates a false witness tiiat speakf‘th lies.” 
Prov. ix. “ And he that speaketh lies shall perish.” 
Prov. xix. 22. “ A poor man is better than a liar.” 
James iii. 14. “Lie not against the truth.” Isaiah 
xvii, “ The Lord shall sweep away the refuge of 
lies.” Prov. xviii. “ Let tlie lying lips be put to si- 
lence.” Psalm cxix. 29. “ Remove from me the way 
of lying.” Psalm Ixiii. 11. “The mouth that speak- 
eth lies shall be stopped.” The fate of Gehazi, in the 
5th chapter of the second book of Kings, who lied 
to the prophet ElLsha, and ivent out of his presence 
“ a leper whiter than snow;” and the judgment on 
Annanias and Sapphira, in the 5th chapter of Acts,^ 
on the former for withholding the truth intend- 
ing TO DECEIVE, and on the latter for telling a di- 
rect LIE, aie awful proofs how hateful falsehood 
is in the sight of the Almighty ; and, that though 
the seasons of his immediate judgments^ may be 
past, his vengeance against every species of false- 
hood is tremendously certain. 

But though, as I have stated more than once, all 
persons, even those who are most negligent of 
truth, exclaim continually against lying ; and liars 
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cannot forgive the slightest imputation against 
their veracity, still, few are willing to admit that 
telling lies of courtesy, or convenience, is lying; or 
mat the occasional violator of truth, for what are 
called innocent purposes, ought to be considered 
as a liar ; and thenvt the universal falsehood which 
prevails. And, surely, that moral precept which 
every one claims a right to violate, according to 
his wants and wishes, loses its restraining power, 
and is, as I have before observed, for all it original 
purposes, wholly annihilated. 

But, as that person has no right to resent being 
railed a sloven w ho goes about in a stained gar- 
ment, though that stain be a single one ; so that 
being who allows himself to indulge in any one 
species of lie, cannot declare with justice that he 
deserves not the name of a liar. The general voice 
and tenor of Sf ripture say “lie not at all.” 

This may appear a command very difficult to 
(»Ihw, hut he whi) gav(5 it, has given us a still more 
aj)pallmg one ; “ he ye perfect, as your Father in 
heaven is perfect.” Yet, surely, he would never 
liave given a command impossible for us to fulfil. 
lIowe\er, be that as it may, we arc to \ry to fulfil 
It. The drawintr-masU'r wiio would form a pupil 
*0 cxcelleiict;, docs not sei incorrect copies before 
* him, but the iiinvi perfect models of immortal art ; 
and that tyro win is aw^ed into doing nothing by 
the perfection ol' Ins model, is not more weak than 
those who persevere in the practice of lying by the 
seeming impossibiLtij of constantly telling the truth. 
The pupil may never be able to copy the model set 
before him, because his aids are only human and 
earthly ones. But. 

Iff* wliM hath «ai<l that omdHV our strength 
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shall be He whose ear is open to the softest cry 
He whom the royal psalmist called upon to deliver 
him from those “ whose mouth speaketh vanit][% 
and whose right hand is a right hand offalsehood^^ 
— This pure, this powerful, this perfect Being, still 
lives to listen to the supplications of all who trust 
7/1 him; and will, in the nour of temptation to ut- 
ter falsehood and deceit, strengthen them out of 
Zion. 

In all otlier times of danger, the believer suppli- 
cates the Lord to grant him force to resist tempta- 
tion ; but, whoever thinks of supplicating him to be 
enabled to resist daily temptation to what is called 
little, or white lying ? Yet, has the Lord revealed 
to us what species of lying he tolerates, and what 
he reproves \ Does he tell us that we may tell the 
lie of courtesy and convenience, but avoid all 
others ? The lying of Ananias was only the passive 
lie of concealing that he had kept back part of his 
own promrty^ yet he was punished with instant 
death ! The only safety is in believing, or remem- 
bering, that all lying and insincerity whatever is re- 
bellion against the revealed will of the great God 
of Truth; and they who so believe, or remember, 
are prepared for the strongest attacks of the soul's 
adversary, “ that devil, who is the father of lies 
for their weapons are derived from the armoury of 
liejiven ; their steps are guided by light from the 
sanctuar}’, and the cleansing river by which they 
are enabled to drive aw ay all the pollutions of 
falsehood and deceit, is that pure river of “ the 
water of life, flowing from the throne of God, and 
of the Lamb.'' 

I trust that I have not in any of the preceding 
pages underrated the difficulty of always speaking 
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tlie truth ; — I have onJy denied that it was impossi- 
ble to do so, and 1 have pointed out the only means 
hy which the possibility of resisting tlie temptation 
to\itter falsehood might be secured to us on all 
occasions ; namely, religious motives derived from 
obedience to the will of God. 

• Still, in order to prove how well aware I am ot' 
the difficulty in question, I shall venture to bring 
forward some distinguished instances on record of 
holy men, who were led by the tear of death and 
other motives to lie against their consciences ; 
thereby exhibiting, beyond a doubt, the difficulty of 
a constant adherence to the [Ractice of sincerity- 
But they also ])rove that the real Christian must lx; 
miserable und(‘,r a consciousness of having violated 
the truth, and that to escape fmm the most 
poignant of all pangs, the pang of self-reproach, 
the delinquents \n question sought for refuge from 
their remorse, by courting that very death which 
they had endeavoured to escape from by being 
guilty of falsehootl. They at the same time fur- 
nish convincing proofs that it is in the power of 
the sincere penitent to retrace his steps, and be 
reinstated in the height of virtue whence he has 
fallen, if he will humble himself before the great 
Being whom he has oflcnded, and call upon Him 
who can alone save to the ultennost. 

My first thiee (wamples are taken from tlx^ 
martyred reformers, who were guilty of the most 
awful species of lying, in signing recantations of 
their opinions, even when their belief in them re- 
mained unchanged ; but who, as I have before ob- 
served, w^ere compelled by the power of that word 
of God written on the depth of the secret heart, to 
repent with agonizing bitterness of their apostacy 
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from truth, and to make a public reparation for 
their short-lived error, by a death of patient suffer- 
ing, and even of rejoicing. . 

Jerome of Pr\(?ue comes first upon the ilst. 
He was born at the close of the thirteenth centu- 
ly ; and in the year 1115, after having spent his 
youth in the pursuit of knowledge at the greatest 
Universities in Europe, — namely, those of Prague, 
Paris, Heidelberg, and Coh>gne, — we find him 
visiting Oxford, at which place he became ac- 
quainted with the works of VVicklifli'; and, at his 
return to Preague, he not only protessed himself an 
open favourer of the doctrines of that celebrated 
reformer ; but, finding that John Huss was at the 
head of Wickliffe\s party in Bohemia, he attached 
himself immediately to that powerful leader. It 
were unnecessary for me to follow him through 
the whole of his polemicfal career, as it is the close 
of it only which is fitted for rny purpose ; suffice, 
that having been brought before tlicj Council of 
Constance, in the year 1415, to answer for what 
they deemed his heresies, a thousand voices call- 
ed out, even after his first examination, “ away 
w\th him ! burn him • burn him ! burn him !” 
On which, little doubting that his power and 
virtuous resistance could ever fail him in time < 
nf need, Jerome replied, looking round on the 
assembly with dignity and contidence, “ Since 
nothing can satisfy you but my blood, God’s will 
be done , 

Severities of a most uncommon nature were 
now inflicted on him, in order to constrain him to 
recant, a point of which the council were exces 
sively desirous. So rigorous was his confine- 
ment. that at length it brought upon him a dan- 
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gerous illness, in the roiirse of which he entreated 
to have a confessor sent to him ; but he was given 
to understand, tliat only on certain terms would 
this indulgence be granted ; notwithstanding, he 
remained immoveable. The next attempt on his 
faithfulness was after the mdrtyrdom of Huss ; 
when all it-; aifectiiig and af)j)al}ing details were 
made known to him, he lisle mod, however, with- 
out emotion, and answered ifi language so reso- 
lute and determined, tliat th(‘y had certainly no 
hope of his sudden coiiviTsion. But, whether too 
confident in his own strength, he neglected to 
seek, as he had hitherto done, that only strength 
“which comet h from above,” it is certain that his 
constancy at length gave w ay. “ He withstood,” 
says Gilpin, in his Lives of the Reformers, “ the 
simple fear of death ; but imprisonment, chains, 
hunger, sickness, and torture, through a succes- 
sion of months, was more than human nature could 
bear; and tlnaigh he still made a noble stand for 
the truth, whf’ji brought three times before the in- 
furiated council, he began at last to waver, and to 
talk obscurely (»f his liaving misunderstood the ten- 
dency of some of the writings of Huss. Promises 
and threats w(M(‘ mw redoubled upon him, till, at 
last, he read aloud an ample recantation of all the 
opinions that he had recently entertained, and de- 
clared himself in every article a firm believer with 
the church of Rome.” 

But jvith a heavy heart he retired from the 
council ; chains were removed from his body, 
but his mind was <*orrodcd by chains of his con- 
science, and his soul was burthened with a load, 
till then unknown to it. Hitherto, the light of an 
approving conscience* had cheered tlic gloom of 
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his dungeon, but now all was dark to liim both 
without and within. 

But in this night of his moral despair, the day- 
spring from on high was again permitted to vjsit 
him, and the penitent was once more enabled to 
seek assistance from his God. Jerome had long 
been apprized that he was to be brought to a se- 
cond trial, upon some new evidence which had ap- 
peared ; and this was his only consolation in the 
midst of his painful penitence. At length, the mo- 
ment 80 ardently desired by him arrived ; and, re- 
joicing at an opportunity of publicly retracting his 
errors, and deploring his unworthy falsehood, he 
eagerly obeyed the summons to appear before the 
council in the year 1416. There, after delivering 
an oration, which was, it is said, a model of pathe- 
tic eloquence, he ended by declaring before the 
whole assembly, “ that though the fear of death, 
and tlie prevalence of human infirmity, had indu- 
ced him to retract those opinions witli his lips which 
had drawn on him the anger and vengeance of the 
council, yet they were then and still the opinions 
near and dear to his heart, and that he solemnly 
declared they were opinions in which he alone be- 
lieved, and for which he was ready, and even glad 
to die.’’ “ It was expected,” says Pogge the Flo- 
rentine, who was present at his examination, “ that 
he would have retracted his errors ; or, at least, 
have apologized for them ; but he plainly declared 
that he had nothing to reiract.” After launching 
forth into the most eloquent encomiums on Huss, 
declaring him to be a wise and holy man, and la- 
menting his unjust and cruel death, he avowed that 
he had armed himself with a firm resolution to fol- 
low the steps of that blessed martyr, and suffer with 
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constancy whatever the malice of his enemies 
should inflict ; and lie was mercifully enabled to 
keep his resolution. 

When broufifht to tlie stake, and when the wood 
was beginning to blaze, he sang a hymn, which he 
continued wath great fervency, till the fury of the 
fire scorching him, he was heard to cry out, “ O 
Lord God ! have mercy on me and a little af- 
terwards, “ thou knowest,**’ lie cried, “ how I 
have loved thy truth and he continued to exhibit 
a spectacle of intense suflering, made bearable by 
as intense devotion, till the vital spark was in mercy 
jjcrmitted to expire ; and the contrite, but then tri- 
umphant, spirit was allowed to return unto the 
God who gave it. 

Thomas Biiaey, the next on nay list, “ was 
brought up from a child (sa\s Fox. in his Acts and 
Monuments) in the University of Cambridge, profil- 
ing in all kind f)f liberal sciences, even unto the 
profession of both laws. But, at the last, having 
gotten a better school-master, even the Holy Spirit 
of Christ enduing his heart by privie inspiration with 
the knowledge of bi tter and more wholesome 
things, he came unto this point, tlnit forsaking the 
knowledge of niiin’s lawes, he converted his studie 
to those things which tended more unto godlinesse 
than gainfulnessc*. At the last, Bilney, forsaking 
the universitie, went into many places teaching and 
jireaching, being associate with Thomas Arthur, 
which qjpcompariicd him from the universitie. The 
authoritie of Thomas Wolsey, Cardinall of York, 
at that time was greate in England, but his temper 
and pride much greater, which did evidently de- 
clare unto all wise men the manifest vanitie. not 
only of his life, but al^^o of all the Bi«hop« and clcr- 
?0 
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gie ; whereupon, Bilney, with other good men, 
marvelling at the incredible insolence of the clergie, 
which they could no longer suffer or abide, began 
to shake and reprove this excessive pompe, and 
also to pluck at the authority of the Bishop of 
Rome.” 

It therefore became necessary that the Cardinal 
should rouse himself and look about him. A chap- 
ter being held at Westminster for the occasion, 
Thomas Bilney, with his friends, Thomas Arthur 
and Hugh Latimer, were brought before them. 
Gilpin says, “ That, as Bilney was considered as 
the Heresiarch, the rigour of the court was chiefly 
levelled against him. The principal persons at 
this time concerned in ecclesiastical affairs, besides 
Cardinal Wolsey, were Warham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Tunstall, Bishop of London.” 
The latter was, of all the prelates of these times, 
the most deservedly esteemed, “ as he was not in- 
fluenced by the spirit of popery, and had just no- 
tions of the mild genius of Christianity,” but, every 
deposition against Bilney was enlarged upon with " 
such unrelenting bitterness, tiiat Tunstall, though 
the president of the court, despaired of being able 
to soften, by his influence, the enraged proceedings 
of his colleagues. And, when the process came to 
an end, “ Bilney, declaring himself what they called 
an obstinate heretic, was found guilty.” Tunstall 
now proved the kindness of his heail. He could 
not come forward in Biliiey’s favour by a judicial 
interference, but he laboured to save him by all 
n^ans in his power. He first set his friends upon 
him to persuade him to recant ; and when that 
would not do, he joined his entreaties to theirs ; 
had patience with him day after day, and begged 
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he would not oblige him, contrary to his inclina* 
tions, to treat him with severity.’’ 

The man whom fear was not able to move, was 
not proof against the language of affectionate per* 
suasion. “ Bilney could not withstand the winning 
rhetoric of Tunstall, though he withstood the 
menaces of Warham.’’ He therefore recanted, 
bore a faggot on his shoulders in the Cathedral 
church of Paul, bare-headed, according to the cus- 
tom of the times, and was dismissed with Latimer 
and the others, who had met with milder treat- 
ment and easier terms.” 

The liberated heretics, as they were called, re- 
turned directly to Cambridge, where they were 
received with open arms by their friends ; but in 
the midst of tins joy, Bilney kept aloof, bearing on 
his c(njnteiianre the marks of internal suffering and 
incessant gloom. ‘^Ile received the congratula- 
tions of his otiicious friends with confusion and 
blushes he had sinned against his God, therefore 
he could neither be gratified nor cheered by the 
affection of any earthly being. In short, his mind 
at length preying on itself, nearly disturbed his 
reason, and his friends dared not allow him to be 
left alone, either by night or day. They tried to 
comfort him ; but they tried in vain ; and when 
they endeavoured to sooth him by certain texts in 
Serif >tur(‘, ‘'it was as though a man would run him 
through with a sword.” In the agonies of his de- 
s)>air hj^ uttered pathetic and eager accusations of 
his friends, of Tunstall, and, above all, of himself. 
At length, his violence Iiaving had its course, it sub- 
sided, by degrees, into a state of profound melan- 
choly. In this state he continued from the year 
1629 to 1631. reading much, avoiding company. 
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and, in all respects, preserving the severity of an 
ascetic.” 

It is interesting to observe in how many different 
ways our soul’s adversary deals with us, in order 
to allure us to perdition ; and he is never so suc- 
cessful as when he can make the proffered sin as- 
sume the appearance of what is amiable. This 
seems to have been the case with the self-judged 
Bilney. To the fear of death, and the menaces of 
Warham, we are told that he opposed a resolution 
and an integrity which could not be overcome ; 
but the gentle entreaties of affection, and the ten- 
der persuasive eloquence of Tunstall, had [>ovver 
to conquer his love of truth, and make the [)lcad- 
ings of conscience vain ; while he probably looked 
upon his yielding as a proof of affectionate grati- 
tude ; and that, not to consider the feelings of those 
who loved him, would have been offensive, and un- 
grateful hardness of heart. 

But, whatever were his motives to sin, that sin 
was indeed visited with remorse as unquestionable 
as it was efficacious ; and it is pleasant to turn * 
from the contemplation of Bilney’s frailty, to that 
of its exemplary and courted expiation. 

The consequences of this salutary period of sor- 
row and seclusion was, that after having, for some 
time, thrown out hints that he was meditating 
an extraordinary design ; after saying that he was 
almost prepared, that lie would shortly go up to 
Jerusalem, and that God must be glorified, in him; 
and keeping his friends in painful suspense by this 
mysterious language, — he told them at last that ho 
was fully determined to expiate his late shameful 
abjuration, that xmcked Ik against his conscience, 
by death. 
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Tliere can be no doubt but that his friends 
again interposed to shake his resolution ; but that 
Being who had lent a gracious ear to the cir of 
his penitence and his agony, “ girded up his loins 
for the fight,’’ and enabled him to sacrifice every 
human affeclion at the foot of the cross, and 
strengthened him to take up that cross, and bear 
it, unfainting, to the end. He therefore broke from 
all his Cambridge lies, and set out for Norfolk, the 
place of his nativity, and wliich, for that reason, he 
chose to make the place of liis death. 

When he arrived there, he preached openly in 
fields, confessing his fault, and preaching publicly 
that doctrine which he had before abjured, to be 
the VERY TRUTH, and willed all men to beware by 
him, and never to trust to their fleshly friends in 
causes of religion ; and so setting forward in his 
journey towards the celestial Jerusalem, he depart- 
ed from thence to the Anchresse in Norwich, (whom 
he had converted to Christ,) and there gave her a 
New Testament of Tindal’s translation, and “ the 
obedience of a chi istian-man whereupon he was 
apprehended, and carried to prison. 

Nixe, (the iilind Bishop Nixe, as Fox calls him,) 
the then Bishop of Norwich, was a man of a fierce 
inquisitorial spirit, and he lost no time in sending 
up for a writ to i)urn him. 

In the meanwliile, great pains were taken by 
divers religious persons to re-convert him to what 
his assailants believed to be the truth; but he 
having “ planted himselfe upon the firm rocke of 
God’s word, was at a point, and so continued to" 
the end.” 

While Bilney lay in the county gaol, waiting the 
arrival of the writ for his execution, he entirely re- 
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covered from that melancholy which had so long 
oppressed him ; and ‘‘ like an honest man who 
had long lived under a difficult debt, he began to 
resume ms spirits when he thought himself in a. sit- 
uation to discharge it.” — Gilpin's Lives of the Re- 
formers^ p. 358, 

“ Some of his friends found him taking a hearty 
supper the night before his execution, and express- 
ing their surprise, he told them he was but doing 
what they had daily examples of in common life ; 
he was only keeping his cottage in repair while he 
continued to inhabit it.” The same composure 
ran through his whole behaviour, and his conversa- 
tion was more agreeable that evening than tliey had 
ever remembered it to be. 

Some of his friends put him in mind that 
though the fire which he should suffer the next day 
should be of great heal unto his body, yet the com- 
fort of God’s Spirit should coole it to his everlast- 
ing refreshing.” At this word the said Thomas 
Bilney putting his hand toward the flame of the 
candle burning before them, (as he also did divers* 
times besides,) and feeling the heat thereof, “Oh!” 
said he, “ I feel by experience, and have knowne 
it long by philosophic, that fire by God’s ordinance 
is naturally hot, but yet 1 am persuaded, by God’s 
holy word, and by the experience of some spoken 
of in the same, that in the flame they felt no heate, 
and in the fire they felt no consumption : and 1 
constantly believe that, howsoever the sjubble of 
this my bodie shall be wasted by it, yet my soule 
and spirit shall be purg€‘d thereby ; a paine for the 
time, whereon, notwithstanding, followeth joy un- 
speakable.” He then dwelt much upon a passage 
in Isaiah. “ Fear not. for I have redeemed thee, 
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and called thee by thy name. Thou art mine own ; 
when thou passes! through the waters, I will be 
with thee ; when thou walkest in the fire, it shall 
not burn thee, and the flame shall not kindle upon 
thee ; for I am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of 
Israel.” * 

• “ He was led to the place of execution’*^ without 
the citie gate, called Bishop’s gate, in a low valley, 

* “ In the Lollard’s pit, I find that many persons of a sect, 
iinown by the name of Lollards, m the city of Norwich, were 
llirown, after being burnt, in the year 1424, and for many 
years afterwards ; and thence it was called the Lollard's pit : 
and the following account of the meaning of the term Lol- 
lard may not be unacceptable. Soon a&r the commence- 
ment of the 14th century, the famous sect of the Cellite bre- 
thren and sisters arose at Antwerp ; they were also styled the 
Aloxian brethren and sisters, because St. Alexius was their 
patron; and they were named Cellites, from the cells in 
which they were accustomed to live. As the clergy of this 
age took little care (»f the sick and the dying, and deserted 
such as were infected with those pestilential disorders which 
were then very frequent, some compassionate and pious 
persons at Antwerp formed themselves into a society for the 
-performance of those religious offices which the sacerdotal or- 
ders BO shamefully neglected. In the prosecution of this 
agreement, they visited and comforted the sick, assisted the 
<lying with their prayers and exhortations, took care of the 
interment of those who were cut off by the plague, and on 
that account forsaken by the terrified clergy, and committed 
them to the grave witti a solemn funeral dirge. It was with 
reference to this last ojfico that Iho common people gave them 
the name o£ Lollards. Tlie term Lollhard, or Lullhard, or os 
the ancient Germans wrote it, Lollert, Lullert, is compounded 
of the old German word lullen, lollan, lallcn, and the well 
known tertfiination of hard, with which many of the old High 
Dutch words end. Lollen, or Lullen, signifies to sing with a 
low voice. It is yet used in the same sense among the En- 
glish, who say lulla sleep., which signifies to sing any one into 
a Slumber with a sweet indistinct voice. 

Lollhard, therefore, is a singer, or one who frequently 
sings. For, as the word beggen, which universally signifiee 
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commonly called the Lollard’s pit, under Saint 
Leonard’s hill.” At the coming forth of the said 
Thomas Bilney out of the prison doorc, one of his 
friends came to him, and with few words as he 
durst, spake to him, and prayed him, in God’s be- 
half, to be constant, and to take his death as pa- 
tiently as he could. Whercunto the said Bitney an-' 
swer^ with a quiet and mild countenance, “ ye 
see when the mariner is entered his ship to saile on 
the troublous sea, how he is lor a while tossed in 
the billows of the same, but yet in hope that he 
shall come to the quiet haven, he beareth in better 
comfort the pi^rils which he feeleth ; so am I now 
toward this sayling ; and whatsoever storrncs I shall 
feele, yet shortly after shall iny ship be in the ha- 
lo request any thing fervently, is applied to devotional re- 
quests, or prayers, so tho word lollen or lallen is transferred 
from a common to a sacred song, and signifies, in its most li- 
mited sense, to sing a hymn. Lollhard, therefore, in the vul- 
gar tongue of the ancient Germans, denotes a person who is 
continually praising God with a song, or singing hymns to 
his honour. 

“ And as prayers and hymns are regarded as an external 
sign of piety towards God, those who were more frequently 
employed in singing hymns of praise to God than others, 
were, in the common popular language, called Lollhards. 

** But the priests and monks, being inveterately exaspera- 
ted against these good men, endeavoured to persuade the peo- 
ple that, innocent and beneficent as the Lollards appeared to 
be, they wore tainted with the most pernicious sentiments of 
a religious kind, and secretly addicted to all sorts of vices ; 
hence the name of Lollard at length became infamous. Thus, 
by degrees, it came to pass, that any person who C^overed he- 
resies, or crimes, under the appearance of piety, was called a 
Lollard, so that this was not a name to denote any one par- 
ticular sect, but was formerly common ' to all persons and all ^ 
sects, who were supposed to be guilty of impiety towards God, ^ 
and the church, under an external profession of extraordina- 
ry piety.”—- Eccks, History^ p. 355 — 5^. 
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Fen, B8 1 doubt not thereof, by the grace of God, 
desiring you to heipe me with your prayers to the 
same effect.” 

While he kneeled upon a little ledge coming out 
of the stake, upon which he was afterward to 
stand, that he might be better seen, he made his 
private prayers with such earnest elevation of his 
eyes and hands to heaven, and in so good quiet 
behaviour, that he seemed not much to consider 
the terror of his death,” ending his prayer with the 
43d Psalm, in which he repeated this verSfe thrice, 
“ Enter not into judgment with thy servant, O Lord ! 
for in thy sight shall no man living be justified 
and so finishing the psalm, he concluded. Nor 
did that God in whom he trusted forsake him in 
the hour of his need ; while the fiames raged around 
him, he held up his hands and knocked upon his 
breast, cryjng, ‘ Jesus,’ and sometimes ‘ Credo,’ 
till he gave up the ghost, and his body being wi- 
thered, bowed downward, upon the chaine, while, 
triumphing over death, (to use the words of the 
poet laureate,) he rendered up his soul in the ful- 
ness of faith, and entered into his reward.” 

“ So exemplary,” says Bloomfield, in his History 
of Norwich, was Bilney’s life and conversation, 
that when Nixe, his persecutor, was constantly told 
how holy and upright he w^as, he said he feared 
that he had burnt 

I have recently visited the Lollard’s pit: tliat 
spot wljpre my interesting martyred countryman 
met his dreadfiil death. Tlie top of the hill re- 
tains, probably, much the same appearance as it 
had when he perished at its foot ; and, without any 
^eat exertion of fancy, it would have been easy 
fi)r me to figure to myself the rest of the scene, 
2t 
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could I have derived sufficient comfort from the 
remembrance of tlie fortitude with which he bore 
his suffering, to reconcile me to the contemplation 
of them. Still, it is, I believe, salutary to visit the 
places hallowed in the niemor)% as marked by any 
exhibition of virtuous acts and sufferings endured 
for the sake of conscience. To the scaffold, and 
to the stake, on account of their religious opinions, 
it is humbly to be hoped that Christians will never 
again be brought. But all persecution, on the 
score of religion is, in a degree, an infliction of 
martyrdom on the mind and oa the heart. It mat- 
ters not that we forbear to kill the body of the 
Christian, if we afflict the soul by aught of a perse- 
cuting spirit. 

Yet does not our daily experience testify, that 
there is nothing which calls forth petty persecutions, 
and the mean warfare of a detracting spirit, so 
much as any marked religious profession ? 

And while such a profession is assailed, by ridi- 
cule on the one hand, by distrust of its motives on 
the other; while it exposes the serious Christian, ' 
converted from the errors of former days, to the 
stigma of wild enthusiasm, or of religious hypocri- 
sy ; who shall say that the persecuting spirit of the 
Lauds and the Bonners is not still the spirit of the 
world? Who shall say to the tried and shrinking 
souls of those who, on account of their having 
made a religious profession, are thus calumniated, 
and thus judged, the time of martyrdom is over, 
and we live in mild, and liberal, and truly Chris- 
tian days ? 

Such were the thoughts uppermost in my mind, 
while I stood, perhaps on the very spot where 
Biliiey suffered, and where Bilney died ; and 
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though I rejoiced to see that the harmless employ- 
ment of the lime-burner had succeeded to the 
frightful burning of the human form, I could not 
but sigh as I turned away, while I remembered 
that so much of an intolerant, uncandid spirit still 
prevailed amongst professed Christia s, and that 
‘ the practice of persecution still existed, though ap- 
plied in a very different manner. I could not but 
think, that many of the present generation might 
do well to visit scenes thus fraught with the recol- 
lection of martyrdom. If it be true that “ our love 
of freedom would burn brighter on the plains of 
Marathon,’’ and that our devotion “ must glow 
more warmly amidst the ruins of Iona,” sure am I 
that the places where the martyrs for conscience’s 
sake have passrcl through tiie portals, of fire and 
agony to their flod, must assist in bestowing on us 
power to endure with fortitude tla^ mental mar- 
tyrdom which may, unexpectedly, become our por- 
tion in life*, and by recalling the sufferings of 
others, we may, meekly bowing to the hand that 
afflicts us for good, be in time enabled to bear, 
and even to love, our own. 

The last, and third on my list, is Thomas 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, who was 
promoted to that See, by the favour of Henry the 
Eighth, and degraded from it in consequence of 
his heretical opinxais, by virtue of an order from 
the sovereign pontill*, in the reign of Queen 
Mary. The ceremony of his degradation,” says 
Cilpin, which took place at Oxford, ‘‘was per- 
formed by Thirlby, Bishop of Ely, a man recent- 
ly converted, it should seem, to Catholicism ; who, 

, in Cranmer 's better days, had been honoured 
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witb his particular friendship, and owed him many 
obligations. 

** As’ this man, therefore, had long been so much 
attached to the Archbishop, it was thought pro- 
per by his new friends that he should give an ex- 
traordinary test of his zeal ; for this reason the ce- 
remony 01 his degradation was committed to him. 
He had undertaken, however, too hard a task. 
The mild benevolence of the primate, which 
shone forth with great dignity, though he stood in 
the mock grandeur of canvas robes, struck the 
old apostate to the heart. All the past came 
throbbing to his breast, and a fevtf repentant tears 
began to trickle down the furrows of his aged 
cheek. The Archbishop gently exhorted him not 
to suffer his private to overpower his public af- 
fections. At lengtli, one by one, the canvas trap- 
pings were taken off, amidst the taunts and exulta- 
tions of Bonner, Bishop of London, who was pre- 
sent at the ceremony. 

*^Thus degraded, he was attired in a plain 
frieze gown, the common habit of a yeoman at 
that period, and had what was then called a 
townsman's cap put upon bis head. In this garb 
he was carried back to prison, Bonner crying af- 
ter him, ‘ He is now no longer my lord ! he is 
now no longer my lord !’ ” — Gilpin^ s Lives of the 
Reformers, 

I know not what were Cranmer’s feelings at 
these expressions of mean exultation from the con- 
temptible Bonner; but, I trust that he treated them, 
and the ceremony of degradation, at the time, with 
the indifference wtiich they merited. Perhaps, 
too, he might utter within himself this serious and 
important truth, that none of us can ever be truly 
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degraded^ but by ourselves alone; and this mo- 
ment of his external hutniliation was, in the<g^esof 
all whose esteem was worth having, one of triua|p[| 
and honour to the bereaved ecclesiastic. 
what, alas ! were those which succeeded to it? 
That period, and that alone, was the period of his 
real degradation, when, overcome by the flatteries 
and the kindness of his real and seeming friends, 
and subdued by the entertainments given him, the 
amusements oflered him, and allowed to indulge 
in the “ lust of the eye, and the pride of life,” he 
. was induced to lend a willing ear to the proposal 
of being reinstated in his iormer dignity, on condi- 
tion that he would conform to the |)resent change 
of religion, and gratify the queen by being wholly 
a catholic !” 

The adversary of man lured Cranmer, as well as 
Bilney, by the unsuspected influeiu'e of mild and 
amiable feelings, rather than the instigations of fear ; 
and he who was armed to resist, to the utmost, the 
rage and nnlice of his eiKunies, was lirawn aside 
from truth and duty by the suggestions of false 
friends. 

After the confinement of a full year in the 
gloomy walls of a prison, his sudden return into 
social iiiler<‘ouis« dissipated his firm resolves. 
That lo\<i of liii* leturned, wliich he had hitherto 
coiKpK'red ; and v»ti< ii a paper was offered to him, 
importing lus assent to the tends of [)opery, his 
better j;j^solntions .»ave way, and in an evil hour he 
signed the fatal scroll ! 

Cranmer’s recantation wus received by the po- 
pish party with joy beyond expression •, but, as all 
they w^anted was lo blast the reputation of a man, 
whose talents, learning and virtue, were of such 
91 ^ 
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groat imf^rtance to the cause which he espoused, 
they hpd no sooner gained what they desired, than 
iher thirst for his blood returned, and though he 
y«is kept in ignorance of the fate which awaited 
him, a warrant was ordered for his execution with 
all possible expedition. 

But long before the certainty of his approaching 
fate was made known to him, the self-convicted 
culprit sighed for the joy and the serenity which 
usually attend the last days of a martyr for the 
truth which he loves. 

Vainly did his friends throw over his faults the 
balm afforded by those healing words, ‘‘ the spirit 
was willing, but the flesh was weak.’’ In his own 
clear judgme nt he was fully convicted, while his 
days were passed in horror and remorse, and his 
nights in sleepless anguish. 

To persevere in his recantation was an insup- 
portable thought ; but, to retract it was scarcely 
within the verge of possibility ; but he w as allowed 
an opportunity of doing so which he did not ex- 
pect, and though death was the means of it, he 
felt thanktiil that it was aflbrded him, and deemed 
his life a sacrifice not to be regarded for the attain- 
ment of such an object. 

When Dr. Cole, one of the heads of the popish 
party, came to him on the twentieth of March, the 
evening preceding his intended execution, and in- 
sinuated to him his approaching fate, he spent the 
remaining part of the evening in drawing yp a full 
confession of his apostacy, and of his bitter repent- 
ance, wishing to take the best opportunity to speak 
or publish it,- which he supposed would be afforded 
him when he was carried to the stake ; but beyond 
his expectation, a better was provided for him. It 
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was intended that he should be conveyed immedi- 
ately from his prison to the place of his execution^ 
where a sermon was to be preached but, as the 
morning of the appointed day was wet and stormy, 
the ceremony was perforni<‘d under cover. 

About nine o’clock, the Lord Williams of Thame, 
attended by the inagist rales of Oxford, received 
him at the prison gate, iind conveyed him to St. 
Mary’s church, where he found a crowded audience 
awaiting him, and was conducted to an elevated 
place, in public view, opposite to I he pulpit. If ever 
there was a broken arul a contrite heart before God 
and man — if ever there was a person humbled 
in the very depths of his soul, from the conscious- 
ness of having committed sin, and of having de- 
served the extreme of earthly shame and earthly 
suffering — that man was Cranmer ! 

He is represented as standing against a pillar, 
pale as the stone against which lie leaned. “ It is 
doleful,” says a popish but impartial spectator, 
“ to describe his behaviour during the sermon, part 
of which was addressed to him ; his sorrowful 
countenance ; lus heavy cheer ; his face bedewed 
with tears ; sometimes lifting up his eyes to heaven 
in hope, sometimes casting them down to the 
earth for shame. To be brief, he was an image of 
sorrow. The dolour of his heart burst out continu- 
ally from his eycjs in gushes of tears : yet he retain- 
ed ever a quiet and grave behaviour, which in- 
creasq^l pity in men’s hearts, who unfcignedly loved 
him, hoping that It had been his repentance for his 
transgressions.^"' And so it was ; though not for 
what many considered his transgressions ; but it 
was the deep contrition of a converted heart, and 
of a subdued and penitent soul, prepared by the 
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depth of human degradation and humility, to rise 
on the wings of angels, and meet in another world 
its beloved and blessed Redeemer. 

The preacher having concluded his sermpn, 
turned round 1o the audience, and desired all who 
were present to join with him in silent prayers for 
the unhappy man before them. A solemn stillness 
ensued ; every eye and heart were instantly lifted 
up to heaven. Some minutes having been passed 
in this aflecting manner, the degraded primate, who 
had also fallen on his knees, arose in all the dignity 
of sorrow, accompanied by conscious penitence 
and Christian reliance, and thus addressed his au- 
dience, “ I had myst*lf intended to desire your 
prayers. My desires have been anticipateil, and I 
return you all that a dying man can give, my sin- 
cerest thanks. To your prayers for me, let me add 
my own ! Good Christian people !” continued he, 
“ my dearly beloved brethren and sisters in Christ, 
1 beseech you most heartily to pray for me to Al- 
mighty God, that he will forgive me all my sins 
and offences, which are many, without number, and 
great b(*yond measure. But one thing grieveth my 
conscience nioixi than all the rest ; whereof, God 
willing, r mean to sfieak hereafter. But, how great 
and how many soev(ir my sinnes be, 1 beseech you 
to pray God, of his mercy, to pardon and forgive 
them all.” Ih: then knelt down and offered up a 
prayer as full of patrios as of eloquence ; and then 
took a paper from hisbo-^om, and read it aloud, 
which was to the follciwing effect : 

“ It is now, my brethren, no time to dissemble 
— I stand upon the verge of life — a vast eternity be- 
fore me ; what rriy fears are, or what my hopes ; 
it matters not here to unfold. For one action of 
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nw least, I am accountable to the workL 

My late slmmeful subscription to opinions^ rohich are 
wholly opposite to my real sentiments. Before this 
congregation I solemnly declare, that the fear of 
death alone induced me to this ignominious action 
— that it hath cost me many bitter tears — that, in 
lOT heart, I totally reject the Poj)e, and doctrines 
of the church of Rome, and that'” — 

As he was continuing his speech, the whole as- 
sembly was in an uproar. “ Stop the audacious 
heretic,'” cried Lord Williams of Thame. On 
which several priests and fiiars, rushing from dif 
ferent parts of the church, seized, or pulled him 
from his seat, dragged him into the street, and, 
with indecent precipitation, hurried him to the 
stake, which was already prepared. . 

As he stood with all the horrid apparatus of 
death around him, amidst taunts, revilings, and ex- 
ecrations, he alone maintained a dispassionate be- 
haviour. Having discharged his conscience, he 
seemed to feel, even in his awful circumstances, an 
inward satisfaction, to which he had long been a 
stranger. His countenance was not fixed, as be- 
fore, in sorrow on the ground ; but he looked 
round him with eyes full of sweetness and benigni- 
ty, as if at peace with all the world."*’ 

Who can contemplate the conduct of Cranmer, 
in the affacting scene that followed, without feeling 
a deep conviction of the intensity of his penitence 
(or the degrading lie, of which he had been guilty ! 
and who can fail to think that Cranmer, in his 
proudest days, when the favourite, the friend, the 
counsellor of a king, and bearing the highest eccle- 
siastical rank in the country, was far inferior in real 
dignity and real ronsequence to Cranmer, when 
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prostrate in soul before his offended, yet pardoning 
God, but erect and (‘(;arless before his vindictive 
enemies, he thrust ihe iiand, with which he had 
signed the lying scroll of his recantations, into the 
fast-rising flames, crying out as he did so, “ this 
hand hath offendcfl ! this hand hath offended !” 

It is soothing to reflect, that his sufferings were 
quickly over ; for, as the fire rose fiercely round 
him, he was involved in a thick smoke, and it was 
supposed tliat he died very soon. 

Surely, says the writer before quoted, “ his 
death grieved every one: his friends sorrowed for 
love *, his encjuies for }>ity ; and strangers through 
humanity.” 

To us of these latter days, his crime and his peni- 
tence afford an awlhl warning, and an instructive 
example. 

The former proves how vain are talents. learn- 
ing, and even exalted virtues, to preserve us in the 
path of rectitude, urikjss we are w'alchful unto 
prayer, and unless, wisely distrustful of our own 
strength, we wholly and confidently lean upon 

that rock, wdiich is higher than we are.” And the 
manner in which he was enabled to declare his 
penitence and contrition for his falsehood and apos- 
tacy, and to bear the tortures whicli attended on 
his dying hours, is a soothing and comforting evi- 
dence, that sinners, who prostrate themselves with 
contrite hearts before the ihroiiti of their God, and 
their Redeemer, “ he will in no wise cast out,” 
but vvill know his Almighty arm to be round about 
them, “till death is swallowed up in victory.” 

It is with a degree of learfulncss and awe, that I 
take my fourth example from one who, relying too 
much on his own human slrtMiglb, in his hour of 
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human trial, was permitted to fall into the commis- 
sion of human frail ty^ and to utter the most decided 
and ungrateful of falsehoods; since he that thus 
erred was no less a person than the apostle Peter 
himself, who, by a thricfi-told lie, denied his Lord 
and Master ; but who, by his bitter tearful repen- 
tance, and by his subsequojit faithfulness unto 
death, redeemed, in the ey(‘s both of his Saviour 
and of men, his short-lived frinliy, and proved him- 
self worthy of that markf^l conlidence in his active 
zeal, which was manifested by our great Redeemer, 
in his parting weirds. 

The character of Peter aflbrds us a warning, ns 
well as an example, while the affectionate reproofs 
of the Saviour, together with the tender encourage- 
ment, and generous praise, which he bestowed up- 
on him, prove to us, in a injinner the most cheering 
and indisputable, how merciful are t!ie dcal rigs of 
the Almighty with his sinful cnuitures ; liow ready 
he is to overlook our otreuces, and to dwell wiili 
complacency on our virtius ; and that lui willeth 
not the death (d a sinm r, hut had rutJier that he 
should turn from his wickedness and li\e.’’ 

Sclf-confi<lone(\ and self-ri<»:liteousnes*s, proceed- 
ing perhaps from his belief in the superior depth 
and strength of his faith in Christ, seem to ha\c 
been the besettim: sins of Peter; and that his faith 
was lively and simere, is snftiekuilly evideneed by 
his unhesitating reply to tJie questions of his Lord: 
“ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God !” 
A reply so satisfactory to the great Being wdiorn he 
addressed, that he answered him, saying, “Blessed 
^art thou, Simon Barjona ; for flesh and Idood have 
not revealed it unto tliee, but my Father which is 
in Heaven ; and 1 say unto thee, that thou art Pe- 
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; and upon this rock will I build mj cluirch, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it/' 

It seems as if Peter became, from this assurance, 
so confident in his own strength, that he neglected 
to follow his master’s injunction, Watch and 

K ray, lest ye enter into temptation and therefore 
ecame an easy victim to the first temptation 
which beset him : for soon after, with surprising 
confidence in his own w isdom, we find him rebuk- 
ing his Lord, and asserting, that the things which 
he prophesied concerning himself should not hap- 
pen unto him. On which occasion the Saviour 
says, addressing the adversary of Peter’s soul, then 
powerful within hi»n, “Get thee behind me, Satan! 
thou an an offence to me !” His want of implicit 
faith on this occasion w as the more remarkable, 
because he had jfist bvfore uttered that strong 
avowal of his confidence in Christ, to which 1 have 
already alluded. 

In an early part of the history of the Gospel, we 
read that Peter, beholding the miraculous draught 
of fishes, fell on his knees, and exclaimed, in the 
fulness of surprise and admiration, and in the 
depth of conscious sinfulness and humility, “ Depart 
from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord !” 

On a siibse(|ueiit occasion, ever eager as he w^as 
to give assurances of what he believed to be his 
uiidoubting faith, vve find him saying to the Saviour, 
when he had removed the terror of his disciples at 
seeing Ifini walking on the sea, by those cl]cering 
words, “^It is I, be not afraid !” — ^‘Lord ! if it be 
thou, bid me come to tiiee on the water!” — And 
lie walked on the w ater to come to Jesus ; 
butf when he saw the wind boisterous, he vms 
afraidy and beginning to sink, he cried, say- 
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ing, “ Lord save me !” Immediately, Jesus 
stretched forth his hand and caught him, saying 
unto him, “ O thou of little faiths wherefore didst 
* thou doubt?'''* The first of these facts shows the 
great sensibility of his nature, and his exemplary 
aptitude to acknowledge and admire every prcK)f 
ot the power and goodne^ss of his Redeemer : and 
the second is a further corroborating instance of 
his eager confidence in his own courage and be- 
lief, followed by its accusloined falling oil* in the 
hour of trial. 

His unsubmitted and sell-confidcmt spirit shows 
itself again in his declaration, that Christ should not 
wash his feet; as if he still set liis human wisdom 
against tliat of the Redeemer, till, subdued by the 
Saviour’s reply, he exclaims, “not my feet only, 
but also my hands and my head.” 

The n(;xt instanc(j ol* the mixed character of 
Peter, and of the solicitude which it excit(^d in our 
Saviour, is exhibited by the, following addre^ss to 
him : “ And the Lord said, Simon, Simon, be- 
hold ! Satan hath desired to have thee, that he 
may sift thee as wheat ; but I have pi nyed for 
thee, (added the gracious Jesus,) that thy faith fail 
not ; and when thou art converted, strengtlu‘,n thy 
brethren.” Peter replied, in the fulntis^j ol'^elf-coii- 
fidence, “Lord, I am ready to go with thee into 
prison, and unto <leath !” And he said, “ I tell 
thee, Peter, that before the cock crows, tiiou shall 
deny me thrice.” It does not appear what visible 
effect -this humiliating prophecy liad on him to 
whom it was addressed, tlinugh Matthew says that 
"he replied, “ though 1 should die w^ith thee, still I 
will not deny thee but it is probable, that by 
drawing his sword noeuly in liis defence, when 
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they came out “ with swords and with staves to take 
him/' he hoped to convince his Lord of his fide- 
lity. But this action was little better than one^ 
oi mere physical courage, the result of sudden .ex- 
citement at the time ; and was consistent with that 
want of moral courage, that most difficult courage 
of a//, wliich led him, when the feelings of the mo- 
ment had subsided, to deny his master, and to ut- 
ter the degrading he * f fear. After he had thus 
sinned, tlie Lord turned and looked upon Peter ; 
and Peter rememhored the words of the Lord, how 
he had said unto him, ‘ JBelbre the cock crow, thou 
shalt deny me thrice.’ And Peter went out and 
wept bitterly.” 

It seems as if that self-confidence, that blind 
trusting in one’s ow n strength, that tendency which 
we all have to believe, like Ilazacl, that we can 
never fall into certain sins, and yield to certain 
temptations, w^as conquered, for a while, in the 
humble, self-judged, and penitent apostle. Per- 
haps the look of mild reproach wlrich the Sa- 
viour gave liirn was long present to his view, and 
that, in moments of sul)se<;|uenl danger to his 
truth, those eyes seemed again to admonish him, 
and tliose holy lif)s to utter the salutary and saving 
precept, “ watch and pray, lest ye enter into 
temptation.” 

Nevertheless, rendered too confident, probably, 
in his own unassisted strength, we find him sinning 
once more in the same way ; namely, from fear of 
man ; for, being convinced that fhe M(»saic law was 
no longer binding on llu: conscience, he ate and 
diank freely at Antioch with the Gentiles ; but/ 
when certain Jewish converts w^re sent to liim 
from tlie apostle James, he separated from the Gen- 
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tiles, lest he should incur the censure of ihe Jews ; 
being thus guilty of a sort of practical /;>, and set- 
ting those Jews, as it proved, a most pernicious ex- 
"" ample of dissimulation ; for which disingenuous 
conduct the apostle Paul publicly and justly repro- 
ved him before the whole Church. But, as there is 
* no record of any reply given by Peter, it is proba- 
ble that he bore the rebuke meekly ; humbled, no 
doubt, in spirit, before the great Being whom he 
had again oft'ended ; and not only does it seem 
likely that he met this jiublic humiliation with silent 
and Christian forboaraiicio, but, in his hist Epistle, 
he speaks of Paul, “ as his beloved brother,” ge- 
nerously bearing his powerful testimony to the wis- 
dom contained in his h]pistles, and warning the 
hearers of Paul against rejecting ?^ught in them 
which, from want of learning, they may not under- 
gtand, and therefore wrest them, as the unlearn- 
ed and unstable do also tlie other Scriptures, to 
their own destruction.” 

The closing scene of this most interesting apos- 
tle’s life, we have had no means of contemplating, 
though the Saviour’s last affecting and pathetic 
address to him, in which he prophecies that he will 
die a martyr in his cause, makes one particularly 
desirous to procure* details of it. 

‘‘ So when they had dined, Jesus saith to Simon 
Peter, ‘ Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more 
than these V He saith unto him, ‘ Yea, Lord, 
liiou knowest that 1 love thee,’ He saith unto him, 

‘ Fee* my lambs !’ He saith unto him again the 
second time, ‘ Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
'me V He saith unto him, ‘ Yea, Lord ! thou 
knowest that I love thee.’ He saith unto him, 

‘ feed my sheep ” He saith unto liim the third 
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time, ‘ Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me V 
Peter was grieved because lie said unto him the 
third time, Lovest thou me ? and he said unto him, 

‘ Lord, thou knowest that I love thee/ Jesus sajth ‘ 
unto him, ‘ Feed my sheep. Verily, verily, I say 
unto tliee, when thou wast young, thou girdedst 
thyself, and walkedst whither thou woiildest ; but ^ 
w hen thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy 
hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry thee 
wliiliu'i thou v^onldesl not.’ This spake he, signi* 
lying Uy what death he should glorify God ; and 
uIk'Ii he had spoken this, he saith unto him, follow 
me !” 

“ The case of Peter,” says the pious and learn- 
ed Scott, in his Notes to the Gospel of John, re- 
quired a more particular aildress than that of the 
other apostles, in ord(*r that both he and others 
might deri\e die gienter benefit from his fall and 
his recovery. Oiir Juord, therefore, asked him by 
his original name, a*i if he had forfeited that of 
PETER by his instability, ^ hether he loved him more 
than these. The latter clause might be interpret* 
ed of his employment and gains as a fisherman, 
and be considered as a demand whether he loved 
Jesus above his secular interests ; but Peter’s an- 
swer determines ns to another interpretation. He 
had, befon‘ Ills fall, in elli'cl, said that he loved his 
J^ord more than tlie other disciples did ; for he had 
boasted that though all men sliould forsake him, 
yet would not Iul Jesus now asked whether he 
would stand to this, and aver that he loved, him 
more than the others did. To this he answered 
modestly by saying, “ thou knowest that I love**" 
thee,” without professing to love him more than 
others. Our Lord, therefore, renewed his appoint- 
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tneni to the ministerial and .Tpostolical office ; at 
the same time commanding him to feed his lambs, 
or his little lamhs^ evcin the least oi‘ them ; for the 
word is diminutive : this intimated to him that his 
late experience of his ou n weakness ought to ren- 
der him peculiarly condescending, cf>niplfusant, 
tender, and attentive to the meanest and feeblest 
believers. As Peter had thrice denied Christ, sn 
be was pleased to repeat the same question a tliird 
time: this grieved Peter, as it reminded him that 
he had given sufficient ceiuse for being thus repeat- 
edly questioned concerning the sincerity of his love 
to his Lord. Conscious, liowever, of his integrity, 
he more solemnly appealed to Christ, as knowing 
all things, even the secrets of his heart, that lie knew 
he loved him with cordial affectioir, notwithstand- 
ing the inconsistency of his late behaviour. Our 
Lord thus tacitly allowed the truth of his profes- 
sion, and renewed his charge to him to feed liis 
sheep.” 

“ Peter,” continues the commentator, “ had 
earnestly professed his readiness to die witli Christ, 
yet had shamefully failed when put to the trial ; but 
our Lord next assured him that he w^ould at length 
be called on to perform that engagement, and sig- 
nified the death by which he would, as a martyr for 
his truth, glorify God.” No doubt that this infor- 
mation, however awful, was gratefully received by 
the devoted, ardent, though, at times, the unstable, 
follower of his beloved Master ; as it proved the 
Savi!t5Ur''s confidence in him, notwithstanding all 
his errors. 

There was, indeed, an energy of character in 
Peter, wliich fitted him to be an apostle and a 

martyr. He was the questioning, the obsening, 
on ^ 
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the conversing disriple. The others were probably 
withheld by timidity from tidkine; with their liOrd, 
and putting frequent (juestions to him ; but Peter 
was the willing spokesman on all occasions ; and 
to him we owe that impressive lesson afforded us 
by the Saviour’s reply, ^^hen asked by him how of- 
ten he was to forgive an oflending brother, “ I say 
not unto thee until seven times, lint unto severity 
times seven.” 

But v\ hether we fontemplate Peter as an exam- 
ple, or as a warning, in tlu* early part of his reli- 
gious career, it is cheering and instruc tive, indeed, 
1o acquaint onrsr lve'-- with iinn in his writings, when 
he approaclu'd the jininful and a^A'ful ck)se! of it. 
When, Inning hei ri enabled to fight a good fight, 
in fulfilment of hi^ blesse d l.ord's prayer, that “his 
faith mipjit not fa/il and ha\ing beiTi “eoinerted 
liimself,” and Innin^r ^tfentolKTicc! his bretluen, he 
addn'ss<‘d his last axAfulh iinjnessi\(‘ F.j/btle to his 
Christian hrelluen, lu'fon^ he hini'-'i'lf was sum- 
moned to that aA^'hil trial, after which he* was to re- 
eeive the end of “ his faith,” even “ the salvation 
of his ‘•oul !” \Vh(> ean lead, without trembling 

awe, his eloqufnl <leseripiion of the day of jndg- 
rnent ; “ that day,” which, as he says, “ will come 
like a thief in the night, in the which the heaums 
shall pass away with a great noise, and tft' ele- 
ments shall melt vvitli fe!\enT heat; and the uerks 
that are theicin shall be burned up;” while he adds 
this impressive h'sson, “seeing then that all these 
things shall be dissolved, what manner of pei'i?T>ns 
ought ye to be in all hot) conversation and godli-. 
ness ?” And who can i*ontemplate, without affec- 
tionate admiration, the midonhting^ but unfearing^ 
certainty w ith wtiich he speaks of his approaching 
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death, as foretold by our Lord ; “ knowing,” said 
he, “ that shortly I must put oft’ this niy taber- 
nacle, even as our f^ord .Jesus Christ hassliowed us.” 

•Soon aft(u- he Inul thus wrilteii, it is probable that 
he repaired to ihe expected sceia^ of his suft‘‘rinn;, 
and met Ins doom — met it undoubtedly, as bec upc 
one taurdit by eApericnce, to Know his own r(H'ur- 
ring weakiu'ss, admonished offeii by tlu' remcin- 
brance of tlni^ (Wc which had <njce biauncd in 
mild reproof UiK>n lllin ; but whk^h, I doubi not, hf' 
beluild in the lioiir of his last trial and dying ago- 
nies, fixed upon him with tender encouragement 
and approving love; while, in his dosing ear. 
seeniv'd oricc! ug tiii to sound the welcome piomised 
to the, d(n ()t<'d foll()VV(*r of’ the cross, “ wid done, 
good and faithful servant, imlcr thou into the joy 
of thy l.ord.” 

We, of th(oe latter davs, ran sec flu* founder of 
our only in the rf*rord of his word, and 

hear hi n oul', in his ever-enduring jirecepfs; but, 
though \\»* he ir him not externally with our cars, 
ho still spe iks ill the heart of us all. if we will hut 
listem to liis p! if) eng voice; and tii »n:di the look 
of his repr c'\e can be, beheid by us rmly 

with our men;:i! M-ioii, siil!, iha,{ eye .s continnally 
over iis; :uid -n, h\e. the apostle, \\{' are te npt- 
e:l to feel too ■ , ^at security in onr own strength, 
and to iiegleei io imp^oK' the assistance which 
Cometh froiii <i!)o\i‘, )c*t us i<‘cal the lo ik which Je- 
sus ^avc to the otfending Peter, and remember 
tH?a the same eye, altliougfi unseen, is watching 
and regarding us siiil. 

Oh ! could wo, ever lie, even upon wliat arc call- 
ed trifling occasions, if we once believed the cer- 
tain, however disregarded, that the JiOrd 
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takes cognizance of every species of falsehood, and 
that the eye, which looked the apostle into shame 
and agonizing contrition, beholds our lying lips with 
the same in£gnation with which it reproved him, 
reminding us that “ all liars shall have their part 
in the lake that bumeth with lire and brimstone,’^ 
and that without the city of life is “ whosoever 
loveth and maketh a lie/' 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

I SHALL not give many individual instances of 
those whom even the fear of deatli has not been 
able to terrify into falsehood, because they were 
supported in their integrity by the fear of God ; but 
such facts are on record. The history of the pri- 
mitive Christians contains many examples both of 
men and women, whom neither threats nor bribes 
could induce for a moment to withhold or falsify 
the truth, or to conceal their newly-embraced opi- 
nions, though certain that torture and death would 
be the consequence ; fearless and determined be- 
ings, who, though their rulers, averse to punish 
them, would gladly have allowed their change to 
pass unnoticed, persisted, like the prophet Daniel, 
op^y to display the faith that was in them, cx- 
ciaimuig at every interrogatory, and in the midk»cf 
tortures and of death, ‘‘ we are Christians ; we are 
Christians !'* Some martyrs of more modem days, 
Cadiolics, as well as Protestants, have borne the 
same unshaken testimony to what they believed to 
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be religions truth ; but Latimer, more especially, 
was so famous amongst the latter, not only for%e 
pureness of his life, but for the sincerity and good- 
ness of his evangelical doctrine^ (which, since the 
beginning of his preaching, had, in all points been 
conformable to the teaching of Christ and of his 
a[^tles,) that the very adversaries of God’s truth, 
with all their menacing words and cruel imprison- 
ment, could not withdraw him from it. But, what- 
soever he had once preached^ he valiantly defended 
the same before the world without fear of aty mor* 
tal creature^ although of never so great power and 
high authority ; wishing and minding rather to suf- 
fer not only loss of worldly possessions, but of life, 
than that the glory of God, and the truth of Christ’s 
Gospel, should in any point be obscured or defaced 
through him. Thus this eminent person exhibit- 
ed a striking rr)uirast to that fear of man, which 
is the root of all lying, and all dissimulation } that 
mean, grovelling, and pernicious fear, which every 
day is leading us either to disguise or withhold our 
real opinion, if not to be absolutely guilty of ut- 
tering falsehood, and which induces us but too often 
to remain silent, and ineffective, even when the 
oppressed aiifl the insulted require us to speak in 
their defence, and when the cause of truth and of 
righteousness is injured by our silence. The ear- 
ly Friends were (jvemplary instances of the pow- 
er of faith to lift the Christian above all fear of 
man ; and not only George Fox himself, but ma- 
ijjusf' his humblest followers, were known to be 
persons who would rather have died than spoken a 

Her 

There was one female Friend, amongst others, 
of the name of Mary Dyar, who, after undergoiiig 
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same persecution for the sake of her religious 
teMits at Boston, in America, was led to the gal- 
lows between two young men condemned, like 
herself, to suffer for conscience' sake ; but havipg * 
seen them executed, she was reprieved, cariira 
back to prison, and then, being discharged, was 

E ermitted to. go to another part of the country ; • 
ut, apprehending it to be her duty to return to 
“ the bloody town of Boston,” she was summoned 
before the general court. On her appearance 
there, the governor, John Endicott, said, “ Are 
you the same Mary Dyar diat was here before?” 
And it seems he was preparing an evasion for her / 
there having been another of that name returned 
from Old England. But she was so far from dis- 
guising the truth, that she answered undauntedly, 

“ I am the same Mary Dyar that loas here the last 
general cM/r/.” The consequence was immediate 
imprisonment ; and, soon after, death. 

But the following narrative, which, like the pre- 
ceding one, is recorded in SewelPs History of the 
people called Quakers, bears so directly on the 
point in question, that I am tempted to give it to 
my readers in all its details, 

“ About the fore part of this year, if I mistake 
not, there happened a case at EdmondVBury, 
which I cannot well pass by in silence ; viz. a cer- 
tain young woman was commit ted to })rison for child- 
murder. Whilst she was in jail, it is said, William 
Bennet, a prisoner for conscience' sake, come to 
her, and in discourse asked her whether, duringftjip 
course of her life, she had not many times transgress- ' 
ed against her conscience ? and whether she had 
not often thereupon felt secret checks and inward 
reproo6,and been troubled in her mind because of 
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the evil committed ; and this he did in such a Con- 
vincing way, that she not only assented to what he 
laid before her, but his discourse so reached her 
heart, dial she came clearly to see, that if she had 
not been ^ stubborn and disobedient to those fa- 
ward reproofs, in all probability she would not have 
come to such a miserable fall as she now had ; for 
man, not desiring the knowledge of God’s ways, 
and departing from him, is left helpless, and cannot 
keep himself from evil, though it may be such as 
formerly he would have abhorred in the highest de- 
gree, and have saifl with llazael, what ! is thy 
servant a dog, that lie should do this great thing?” 
W. Bennet thus opening matters to her, did, by his 
wholesome admonition, so work upon her mind, 
that she, who never had conversed with the Qua- 
kers, and was altogether ignorant of their doctrine, 
now came to apprehend that it was the grace of 
God that brings salvation, which she so often had 
withstood, and tlrnt this grace had not yet quite for- 
saken her, but now made her sensible of the great- 
ness of her transgression. This consideration 
wrought so powerfully, that, from a most mevous 
sinner, she became a true penitent; and with hearty 
sorrow she cried unto the Lord, ‘ that it might 
please him not to hide his countenance.’ And 
continuing in this state of humiliation and sincere 
repentance, and p^usevering in supplication, abe 
felt, in time, ease ; and, giving heed to the exhor- 
tations of the said Beiinet, she obtained, at length, 
tG^'3ure hope of forgiveness by the precious blood 
mihe immaculate Lamb, who died for the sins of 
tt&e world. Of this she gave manifest proofs at her 
trial before Judge Matthew Hale, who, having heard 
how penitent she was, would fain have spared her ; 
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she being asked, according to the form or 

mt ^Ity readily answered, ‘ guilty.’ This as- 
tonished the judge, and therefore he told her that 
she seemed not duly to consider what she said, 
since it could not well be believed that such a one 
as she, who, it may be, inconsiderately, had rough- 
ly handled her child, should have killed it wil- 
fiiHy and designedly.’ Here the judge opened a 
back door for her to avoid the punishment of death. 
But now the fear of God had got so much room in 
her heart, that no tampering would do ; no fig- 
leaves could serve her for a cover ; for she knew 
now that this would have been adding sin to sin, 
and to cover herself with a covering, but not of 
God’s spirit; and therefore she plainly signified to 
the court that indeed she had committed the mis- 


chievous act intendcdly, thereby to hide her shame ; 
and that having sinned thus grievously, and being 
affected now with true repentance, she could by no 
means excuse herself, but was willing to undergo 
the punishment the law requin^d ; and, therefore, 
she could but acknowledge herself guilty, since 
otherwise how could she ex[>ect forLuveness from 
the Lord ? This undisguised and free confession 
being spoken with a serious countenance, did so af- 
fect the judge, that, tears trickling down his cheeks, 
he sorrowfully sajd, ‘ Woman ! such a case as this 
I never met with before. Perhaps you, who are but 
young, and speak so piously, as being struck to the 
heart with repentance, might yet do much good in 
the world ; but now you force me so that, ex 
1 must pronounce sentence of death against you, 
since you will admit of no excuse.’ Standing to 
what she had said, the judge pronounced the sen- 
tence of death : and when, afterward, she came to 
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the place of execution, she made a pathetical apeedi 
to the people, exhorting the spectators, especiaify 
thcwe of the young, ‘ to have the fear of God b^ore 
^ their eyes ; to give heed to his secret reproofi for 
evil, and so not to grieve and resist the good of Ae 
Lord, which she herself not having timely minded, 
it had made her run on in evil, and thus proceeding 
from wickedness to wickedness, it had brought her 
to this dismal exit. But, since she firmly trusted 
to God’s infinite mercy, nay, surely believed her 
sins, though of a bloody dye, to be washed off by 
the pure blood of Christ, she could contentedly de- 
part this life.’ Thus she preached at the gallows 
the doctrine of the Quakers, and gave heart-melt- 
ing proofe that her immortal soul was to enter into 
Paradise, as well as anciently that of. the thief on 
the cross.” 

The preceding chapter contains three instances 
of martyrdom, undergone for (Jie sake of relimous 
truth, and attended with that animating pubhcity 
which is usual on such occasions, particularly when 
the sufiferers are persons of a certain rank and 
eminence in society. 

But she who died, as narrated in the story mven 
above, for the cause of spontaneous truth, and wil* 
lingly resigned her life, rather than be guilty of a 
lie to save it, though that lie was considered by the 
law of the country, and by the world at large, to be 
no lie at all ; this bright example of what a true 
and lively faitli can do for us in an hour of strong 
^IBltiptation, was not only an humble, guilty wo- 
man, but a nameless one also. She was an ob- 
scure, friendless individual, whose name on earth 
seems to be nowhere recorded ; and, probably, no 
strong interest was felt for her disastrous death, ex- 
23 
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csept by llie preacher who converted her; and by 
the judge who condemned her. Tliis afflicted per- 
son was also well aware that the courage with 
which she met her fate, and ditxl rather than utter 
a falsehood, would not be cheered and honoured 
by an anxious populace, or by the tearful farewells 
of mourning but admiring friends ; she also knew 
that her honest avowal would brand her with the 
odious guilt of murdering her child, and yet she 
persevered in her adherence to the truth ! There- 
fore, I liumbly trust that, however inferior she may 
appear, in the eyes of her fellow -mortals, to martyrs 
of a loftier and more important description, this 
willing victim of w hat she thought her duty, offered 
as acceptable a sacrifice as theirs, in the eyes of 
her Judge and her Redeemer. 

No doubt, as I before observed, the history of • 
both public and private life may afford many more 
examples of equal reverence for truth, derived from 
religious motives ; but, as the foregoing instance 
was more immediately before me, I was induced 
to give it as an apt illustration of the precept which 
I wish to enforce. 

The few, and not the many, are called upon to 
earn the honours of public martyrdom, and to shine 
like stars in the firmament of distant days ; and, in 
like manner, few of us are exposed to the danger of 
telling great and wicked falsehoods. But, as it is 
more difficult, perhaps, to bear with fortitude the 
little daily trials of life, than great calamities, be- 
cause we summon up all our spiritual and mor& * 
strengdi to resist the latter, but often do not feel it 
to be a necessaiy duty to bear the former with 
medmess and resignation ; so is it more difficult to 
overcome and resist temptations to every-day lying 
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and deceit, than to falsehoods of a worse desenp- 
tion ; since, while these little lies often steal on us 
unawares, and take us unprepared, we know them 
\o be so trivial, that they escape notice, and to be so 
tolerated^ that even if detected, they will not incur 
reproof. Still, I must again and again repeat the 
burden of my song, that moral res^t^ which how- 
ever weakly 1 may have performed my task, I have 
laboured incessantly, through the whole of my 
work, to draw and to illustrate ; namely, that this 
little and tolerated lying, as well as great and rep- 
robated falsehood, is wholly inconsistent with the 
character of a serious Christian, and sinful in the 
eyes of the God of Truth ; that, in the daily recur- 
ring temptation to deceive, our only security is to 
lift up our soul, in secret supplication, to be pre- 
served faithful in the hour of danger, and always 
to remember, without any qualification of the mo- 
nitory words, that “ lying lips are abomination to 
the Lord.” 


CONCLUSION. 

I SHALL now give a summary of the didactic 
part of these obsiTvations on lying, and the princi- 
ples which, with much fearfulness and humility, I 
have ventured to lay down. 

I have stated, that if there be no other true de- 
»^tion of lying than an intention to deceive, with- 
holding the truth, with such an intention, partakes 
as much of the nature of falsehood as direct lies ; 
and that, therefore, lies are of two natures, active 
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and passive ; or, in other words, direct and in« 
direct 

That a PASSIVE LIE is equally as irreconcilable 
to moral principles as an active one. 

That the lies of vanity are of an active and 
passive nature ; and that, though we are tempted 
to be guilty of the former, our temptations to the 
latter are stronger still. 

That many, who would shrink with moral dis- 
gust from committing the latter species of false- 
hood, are apt to remain silent when their vanity is 
gratified, without any overt act of deceit on their 
part ; and are contented to let the flattering repre- 
sentation remain uncontradicted. 

That this disingenuous passiveness belongs to 
that common species of falsehood, withholding the 
truth. 

That lying is a common vice, and the habit of 
it so insensibly acquired, that many persons vio- 
late the truth, without being conscious that it is 
a sin to do so, and even look on dexterity in 
white lyings as it is called, as a thing to be proud 
of; but, that it were well to consider whether, 
if we allow ourselves liberty to lie on trivial oc- 
casions, we do not weaken our power to resist 
temptation to utter falsehoods, which may be dan- 
gerous, in their results, to our own well being, and 
that of others. 

That, if we allow ourselves to violate the truth, 
that is, deceive for any purpose whatever, who can 
say where this self-indulgence will submit to 
bounded ? 

That those who learn to resist the daily tempta- 
tion to tell what are deemed trivial and innocent 
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lies, will be better able to withstand allurements to 
serious and important deviations from truA. 

That the lies of flattery are, generally speak- 
*in^not only unprincipled, but offensive. 

That there are few persons with whom it is so 
difficult to keep up the relations of peace and amity 
as flatterers by system and habit. 

That the view taken by the flatterer of the 
penetration of the flattered is often erroneous. 
That the really intelligent are usually aware to 
how much praise and admiration they are entitled, 
be it encomium on their personal or mental quali- 
fications. 

That the lie of fear springs from the want of 
moral courage ; and that, as tliis defect is by no 
means confined to any class or age, the result of it, 
* that fear of man, which prompts to the lie of fear, 
must be universal. 

That some lies, which are tliought to be lies of 
benevolence, are not so in reality, but may be re- 
solved into lies of fear, being occasioned by a dread 
of losing favour by speaking the truth, and not by 
real kindness of heart. 

That the daily lying and deceit tolerated in soci- 
ety, and which are generally declared necessary to 
preserve good-wilK and avoid offence to the selfdove 
of others, are the result of false, not real, benevo- 
lence, for that those who practise it the most to 
their acquaintances when present, are only too apt 
to make detracting observations on them when they 
^e out of sight. 

That true benevolence would ensure, not de- 
' stroy, the existence of sincerity, as those who cul- 
tivate the benevolent affections always see the good 
qualities of their acquaintance in the strongest 
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light, and throw their defects into shade ; that, 
consequently, they need not shrink from speaking 
truth on all occasions. That the kindness which^ 
prompts to erroneous conduct cannot long con- 
tinue to bear even a remote connexion with real 
benevolence ; that unprincipled benevolence soon de- 
generates into malevolence^ 

That, if those who possess good sense would use 
it as zealously to remove obstacles in the way of 
spontaneous truth, as they do to justify themselves 
in the practice of falsehood, the difficulty of always 
speaking the truth would in time vanish. 

That the lie of convenience — namely, the or- 
der to servants to say, ‘‘not at home,” that is, 
teaching them to lie for our convenience, is at the 
same time, teaching them to lie for their own, 
whenever the temptation offers. 

That those masters and mistresses who show 
their domestics, that they do not themselves value 
truth, and thus render the consciences of the latter 
callous to its requirings, forfeit their right, and lose 
their chance, of having servants worthy of confi- 
dence, degrade their own characters also in their 
opinions, and incur an awful guilt by endangering 
^ir servants’ well-being here, and hereafter. 

That husbands who employ their wives, and 
wives their husbands, and that parents who employ 
their children to utter for them the lies of conve- 
nience, have no right to be angry, or surprised, if 
their wedded or parental confidence be afterwards 
painfully abused, since they have taught their famK 
ues the habit of deceit, by encouraging them in the 
pitetice of what they call innocent white lying. 

That LIES OF INTEREST are sometimes more ex- 
cusable, and less offensive than others, but are 
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disgusting when told by those whom conscious m- 
d^tndence preserves from any strong temptation to 
^ violate truth. 

'That LIES or first-rate malignity, namely^ 
lies intended wilfully to destroy the reputation of 
men and women, are less frequent than falsehoods 
•of any other description, because the arm of the 
law defends reputations. 

That, notwithstanding, there are many persons, 
worn both in body and mind by the consciousness 
of being the object of calumnies and suspicions 
which they have not the power to combat, who 
steal broken-hearted into their graves, thankful for 
the summons of death, and hoping to find refuge 
from the injustice of their fellow-creatures in the 
bosom of their Saviour. 

That against lies of second-rate malignity 
the law holds out no protection. 

That they spring from the spirit of detraction, and 
cannot be exceeded in base and petty treachery. 

That LIES or real benevolence, though the 
most amiable and respectable of all lies, are, not- 
withstanding, objectionable, and ought not to be 
told. 

That, to deceive the sick and the dying, is a de- 
reliction of principle which not even benevolence 
can excuse ; since, who shall venture to assert that 
a deliberate and wilful falsehood is justifiable ? 

That, withholding the truth with regard to the 
character of a servant, alias^ the passive lie of be- 
nevolence, is a pernicious and reprehensible cus- 
tom *, that, if benevolent to the hired, it is malevo- 
lent to ^e person hiring, and may be fatal to the 
person so favoured. 
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That the masters and mistresses who thus per* 
form what they call a benevolent action, at the ex- 
pense of sincerity, often, no doubt, find their sin 
visited on their own heads ; because, if servants ' 
know that, owing to the lax morality of their em- 
ployers, their faults will not receive their proper 
punishment, that is, disclosure, when they are turn- 
ed away, — one of the most powerful motives to be- 
have well is removed, since those are not likely to 
abstain from sin, who are sure that they shall sin 
with impunity. 

That it would be real benevolence to tell, and 
not to withhold, the whole truth on such occasions , 
because those who hire servants so erroneously be- 
friended, may, from ignorance of their besetting 
sins, put temptations in their way to repeat their 
fault; and may thereby expose them to incur, some 
day or other, the severest penalty of the law\ 

That it is wrong, however benevolently meant, 
to conceal the whole extent of a calamity from an 
afflicted person, not only because it shows a dis- 
trust of the wisdom of the Deity, and implies that 
he is not a fit judge of the proper degree of trial to 
be inflicted on his creatures, but, because it is a 
withholding of the truth with an intention to deceive^ 
and that such a practice is not only wrong, but in- 
expedient ; as we may thereby stand between the 
simerer and the consolation which might have been 
afibrded in some cases by the very nature and in- 
tensity of the blow inflicted ; and lastly, because 
such concealment is seldom ultimately successful, 
since the truth comes out usually in the end, and 
when the sufferer is not so well able to bear it 
That LIES OF WANTONNESS, aic lies which are of- 
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ten told for no other motive than to show the ut- 
f terer’s total contempt for truth ; and that there is 
no hope for the amendment of such persons, since 
Ihey thus sin from a depraved fondness for speak- 
ing and inventing falsehood. 

That dress affords good illustrations of practi- 
cal LIES. 

That if false hair, false bloom, false eyebrows, 
and other artificial aids to the appearance, are so 
well contrived, that they seem palpably intended to 
pass for natural beauties, then do these aids of 
dress partake of the vicious nature of other lying. 

That the medical man who desires his servant 
to call him out of church, or from a party, when 
he is not wanted, in order to give him ihe appear- 
Mce of the great business which he has not ; and 
the author who makes his publisher put second and 
third edition before a work of which, perhaps, even 
the Jirst is not wholly sold, are also guilty of prac- 
tical LIES. 

That the practical lies most fatal to others, are 
those acted by men who, when in the gulf of bank- 
ruptcy, launch out into increased splendour of liv- 
ing, in order to obtain further credit, by inducing 
an opinion that they are rich. 

That another pernicious practical lie is acted by 
boys and girls at school, who employ their school- 
fellows to do exercises for them; or who them- 
selves do them for others ; that, by this means, 
children become acquainted with the practice of 
^deceit as soon as they enter a public school ; and 
thus is counteracted the effect of those principles 
' of spontaneous truth which they may have leanit 
at home. 
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That lying is mischievous and impolitic, because 
it destroys confidence, that best charm and only 
cement of society ; and that it is almost impossible^ 
to believe our acquaintances, or expect to be be- 
lieved ourselves, when we or they have once been 
detected in falsehood. 

That speaking the truth does not imply a neces- 
sity to wound the feelings of any one. That offen- 
sive, or home truths, should never be volunteered^ 
though one lays it down as a principle, that truth 
must be spoken lohen called for. 

That ouen the temporary wound given by us, on 
principle, to the self-love of others, may be attend- 
ed with lasting benefit to them, and benevolence 
in reality be not wounded, but gratified ; since the 
truly benevolent can always find a balm for the 
wounds which duty obliges them to inflict. 

That, were the utterance of spontaneous truth 
to become a general principle of action in society, 
no one would dare to put such questions concern- 
ing their defects as I have enumerated ; therefore, 
the difficulty of always speaking truth would be al- 
most annihilated. 

That those who, in the presence of their ac- 
quaintance, make mortifying observations on their 
personal defects, or wound their self-love in any 
other way, aie not actuated by the love of truth, 
but that their sincerity is the result of coarseness of 
mind, and of the mean wish to inflict pain. 

That all human beings are, in their closets, con- 
vinced of the importance of truth to the interests^ 
of society, though few, comparatively, think the 
practice binding on them, when acting in the busy ^ 
scene of the world. 
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That we must wonder still less at the little sliame 
attached to white lying, when we see it sanctioned 
in the highest assemblies in the kingdom. 

That, in the heat of political debate, in either 
house of parliament, offence is given and received, 
and the unavoidable consequence is thought to be 
apology, or duel ; that the necessity of either is 
obviated only by lying, the offender being at length 
induced to declare that by black he did not mean 
black, but white, and the offended say, “ enough — 
I am satisfied.” 

That the supposed necessity of thus making 
apologies, in the language of falsehood, is much to 
be deplored ; and that the language of truth might 
be used with equal effect. 

That, if the offender and offended were married 
men, the former might declare, that he would not, 
for any worldly consideration, run the risk of mak- 
ing his own wife a widow, and his own children fa- 
therless, nor those of any other man ; and that he 
was also withheld by obedience to the divine com- 
mana, “ Thou shall not kill.” 

That, though there might be many heroes pre- 
sent on such an occasion, whose heads were bowed 
down with the weight of their laurels, the man who 
could thus speak and act against the bloody cus- 
tom of the world would be a greater hero, in the 
best sense of the word, as he would be made supe 
rior to the fear of man, by fear of God. 

That some persons say, that they have lied so as 
to deceive, with an air of complacency, as if vain 
of their deceptive art, adding but it was only a 
white lie, you know as if, therefore, it was no lie 
at all. 
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That it is common to hear even the pious and 
the moral assert that a deviation from truth, or a 
withholding of the truth, is sometimes absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

That persons who thus reason, if asked whether, 
while repeating the commandment, ‘‘ thou shall 
not steal,” they may, nevertheless, pilfer in some 
small degree, would undoubtedly answer in the 
negative ; yet, that white lying is as much an in- 
fringement of the moral law as pilfering is of the 
commandment not to steal. 

That I have thought it right to give extracts 
from many powerful writers, in corroboration of 
my own opinion on the subject of lying. 

That, if asked why I have taken so much trou- 
ble to prove what no one ever doubted, I reply, 
that I have done so in order to force on the atten- 
tion of ray readers that not one of these writers 
mentions any allowed exception to the general rule 
of truth ; and it seems to be their opinion that no 
mental reservation is to be permitted on special oc^ 
casians. 

That the principle of truth is an immutable prin- 
ciple^ or it is of no use as a guard to morals. 

That it is eainestly to be hoped and desired, that 
the day may come, when it shall be as dishonoura- 
ble to commit the slightest breach of veracity as 
to pass counterfeit shillings. 

That Dr. Hawkesworth is wrong in saying that 
the liar is universally abandoned and de&qpised ; for, 
altho^h we dismiss the servant whose habit of ly- 
ing oTOnds us, we never refuse to associate with 
the liar df rank and opulence. 

That though, as he says, the imputation of a lie 
is an insult for whicn life only can atone, the man 
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who would thus fatally reseat it does not even re- 
prove the lie of convenience in his wife or child, and 
is often guilty of it himself. 

’ . That the lying order given to a servant entails 
consequences of a mischievous nature ; that it low- 
ers the standard of truth in tlie person who receives 
.it, lowers the persons who give it, and deprives tlic 
latter of their best claim to their servants’ respect; 
namely, a conviction of their moral superiority. 

That the account given by Boswell, of Johnson’s 
regard to truth, furnishes us with a better argument 
for it than is afforded by the best moral fictions. 

That, if Johnson could always speak the truth, 
others can do the same ; as it does not require 
his force of intellect to enable us to be sincere. 

That, if it be asked what would be gained by al- 
ways speaking the truth ; I answer, that the indi- 
viduals so speaking would acquire the involuntary 
confidence and reverence of their fellow-creatures. 

That the consciousness of truth and ingenuous- 
ness gives a radiance to the countenance, and a 
charm to the manner, which no other quality of 
mind can equally bestow. 

That the contrast to this picture must be fami- 
liar to the memory of every one. 

That it is a delightful sensation to feel and in- 
spire confidence. 

That it is delightful to know that we have friends 
on whom we can always rely for honest counsel 
and ingenuous reproof. 

That it is an ambition worthy of thinking beings, 
to endeavour to qualify ourselves, and those whom 
we love, to be such friends as these. 

That if each individual family would resolve to 
avoid every species of falsehood, whether author 
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rized by custom or not, the example would soon 
spread. 

That nothing is impossible to zeal and enter- 
prize. . ^ 

That tliere is a river which, if suffered to flow 
over the impurities of falsehood and dissimulafion 
in tlie world, is powerful enough to wash them all. 
away ; since it flows from the fountain of ever- 
living WATERS. 

That the powerful writers, from whom I have 
given extracts, have treated the subject of truth as 
moralists only ; and have, therefore, kept out oi' 
sight the only sure motive to resist the temptation 
to lie ; namely, obedience to the divine will. 

That the moral man may utter spontaneous 
truth on all occasions ; but, the religious man, if 
he acts consistently, must do so. , 

That both the Old and New Testament abound 
in facts and texts to prove how odious the sin of 
lying is in the sight of the Almighty ; as I have 
shown in several quotations from Scripture to that 
effect. 

That, as no person has a right to resent being 
called a sloven who goes about in a stained gar- 
ment, though that stain be a single one ; so that 
person who indulges in any one species of lie can- 
not declare, with justice, that he deserves not the 
name of liar. 

That the all-powerful Being who has said as 
IB our day, our strength shall te,” still lives to hear 
the prayer of all who call on Him, and in the hour 
of temptation will strengthen them out of Zion.” 

That, in all other times of danger, the believer 
supplicates for help, but few person think of pray- 
ing to bo preserved from little lyings though the 
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Lord has not rovfialed to us what species of lying 
lie tolerates^ and what he nprovea. 

That, though I am sure il is not impossible to 
speak the truth always, when persons are power- 
fully influenced by religious motives, I admit the 
extreme difficulty of it, and have given the con- 
.duct of some distinguished religious characters as 
illustrations of the difficulty. 

That other instances have been stated, in order 
to exemplify the power of religious motives on 
some minds to induce undaunted utterance of tlie 
truth, even when death was the sure consequence. 

That temptations to little lying are far more 
common than temptations to great and important 
lies ; that they are fiir more difficult jto resist, be- 
cause they come upon us daily and unawares, and 
because we know that we may utter white lies 
without fear of detection ; and, if detected, witli- 
out any risk of being disgraced by them in the 
eyes of others. 

That, notwithstanding, they are equally, with 
great lies, contrary to th^e will of God, and that it 
is necessary to be ‘‘ watchful unto prayer,” when 
we are tempted to commit them. 

I conclude this summary by again conjuring my 
readers to reflect, that there is no moral difficulty, 
however great, which courage, zeal, and per- 
severance, will not enable them to overcome; 
and never, probably, was there a period in the his- 
tory of man, when those qualities seemed more suc- 
cessfully called into action than at the present 
moment. 

Never was there a better opportunity of esta- 
blishing general society on the principles of truth, 
than that now afforded by the enlightened plan of 
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educating the infant roruLATiON of tlicsc United 
Kingdoms.* 

There is one coninion ground on which the^ 
most sceptical pliilosophor and the most serious 
Christian ftieet, and cordially agree; namely, on 
the doctrine of the ommpote,nce of motives. They 
differ only on the nature of the motives to be ap- 
plied to human actions ; the one approving of mo- 
ral motives alone, the other advocating the propri- 
ety of giving religious ones. 

But, those motives only can be made to act 
upon the infant mind wliich it is able to under- 
stand ; and they are, chiefly, the hope of reward 
for obedience, and the dread of punishment for 
disobedience. But, these motives are all-suffi- 
cient ; therefore, even at the earliest period of 
life, a love of truth, and an abhorrence of lying, 
may be inculcated with the greatest success. 
Moreover, habit, that best of friends, or worst of 
foes, according to the direction given to its pow- 
er, may form an impregnable barrier to defend 
the pupils thus trained, against the allurements of 
falsehood. 

Children taught to tell the truth from the motive 
of fear and of hope, and from the force of fiabit, 
will be so well prepared to admit and profit by the 
highest motives to do so, as soon as they can be 
unfolded to their minds, that, when they are remo- 
ved to other schools, as they advance in life, they 
will be found to abhor every description of lying 
and deceit ; and thus the cause of spontaneous truth 
and general education will go forward, progressing 
and prospering together. 

Nor can the mere moralist, or the man of the 
world, be blind to the benefits which would accrue 
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to thcii^, were society to be built on the foundation 
of truth and of sincerity. If our servants, a race 
of pei*sons on*wliom much of our daily comfort de^ 
pends, are trained up in habits of truth, domestic 
confidence and security will be the happy result ; 
and we shall no longer hear the common complaint 
of their lies aiid dishonesty ; and the parents who 
feel the value of truth in their domestics^ will, doubt- 
less, take care to teach their children those habits 
which have had power to raise even their inferiors 
in the scale of utility and of moral excellence. 
Where are the worldlings who, in such a state of 
society, would venture to persevere in what 4:hey 
now deem ntcessary white lyings when the lady 
may be shamed into truth by the refusal of her 
waiting^aid to utter the lie required ; and the 
gentleman may learn to feel the meanness of false- 
hood, alias, of the lie op convenience, l^y the 
respectful, but firm, resistance to utter it of his 
valet-de-chambre ? But, if the minds of the poor 
and the laborious, who must always form the most 
extensive part of the community, are formed in in- 
fancy to the practice of moral virtue, the happi- 
ness, safety, and improvement of the higher classes 
will, I doubt not, be thereby secured. As the lofty 
heads of the pyramids of Egypt were rendered 
able to resist the power of the storm and the whirl- 
wind, through successive ages, by the extent of 
their bases, and by the soundness and stren^ of 
the materials of which they were constructed ; so, 
the continued security, and the very existence, per- 
haps, of the higher orders in society, may depend 
on the extended moral teaching and sound princi- 
ples of the lowest orders ; for treachery and con 
spiracy, with their results, rebellion and assaflskia 
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tkm, are not likely to be the crimes of those who 
have been taught to practise truth and openness in 
all th^ dealings, on the ground of moral order, ^ 
and obedience to the will of god. 

But, it is the bounden duty of the rich and of th y 
great to maintain their superiority of mind and^ 
morals, as well as that of wealtli and situation, r' 
beseech them to remember that it will always be 
their place to give and not to take example ; and 
they must be careful, in a race of morality, to be 
neither outstripped nor overtaken by their inferiors. 
They must also believe, in order to render their 
efforts successful, that, although morality without 
religion is, comparatively, weak, yet, when these 
are combined, they are strong enough to overcome 
aU obstacles. 

Lj^ing is a sin which tempts us on every side, 
bul is more to be dreaded when it allures us in 
the shape of white lies ; for against these, as I have 
before observed, we are not on our guard ; and, in- 
stead of looking on them as enemies, we consider 
them as friends. 

Black lies, if I may so call them, are beasts, 
and birds of prey, which we rarely see ; and which, 
when seen, we know that we must instantly avoid : 
but white lies approach us in the pleasing ^ape of 
nedessarv cmirtesies and innocent self-defence. 

Finally, I would urge them to remember that, 
if they believe in the records of holy writ, they can 
thence derive sufficient motives to enable them to 
tell spontaneous truth, in defiance of the sneers of 
the world, and of “ evil and good report.” 

That faith in a life to come, connected with a 
close dependence on divine grace, will give thena 
power in this, as well as in other respects, to eman- 
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cipate ikemRelvcs from their own bondage of 
ruption, as well as to promote the purilfeation of 
others. For, Christians possess what Archimedes 
•wanted — they have amiher sphere on whi<^ to fix 
their hold ; and, by that means, can be enabled to 
move, to influence, and tobenefit, this present world 
. f transitory enjoyments ; a world which is in re- 
ality safe and precious to those alone who “ use it, 
without abusing it,” and who are ever looking be- 
yond it “ to a building of God, a home not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 


THE END. 







